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A GLIMPSE OF UNCLE SAM MANAGING AFFAIRS. 
BY T. C. HENLEY, ESQ. 


I HAVE just returned from a visit to ‘ the glorious Yankee nation,” 
and you may be sure that an Englishman whose occupation has obliged 
him to be somewhat familiar with political doings at home did not 
chance to be in America in these exciting times without going to see 
with what air and ceremony Uncle Sam rules the country. T had not 
been long in the United States before I learnt that the present session of 
Congress was expected to be an unusually interesting and important one. 
It was the first session of a new Congress, and the year of the Presidential 
election; the question about Kansas and the Missouri compromise must 
be re-settled ; rumours of difficulties with England were becoming rife ; 
the new Know-Nothing party were acquiring influence and wanting to 
try their strength ; | the new and as yet unorganised Republican 
party were ishing themselves in the country :—all chief topics of 
congressional debate, however, having reference to that bitter bone of 
contention, negro slavery. In the hope, then, of learning a political 
lesson to carry back to Old England from the working of the famous 
Republican State-machine of the New World, towards the end of 
November last I bent my course to Washington city, D. C., the capital 
of the United States. 

I arrived at Washington per railway from Baltimore on just such a 
drizzling, rainy afternoon as I should have looked to encounter about 
that season on the Devonshire hills. But do not suppose that such weather 
is at all prevalent there; on the contrary, it is quite unusual, The ex- 
cursionist at Washington is already considered to have reached “ the 
sunny South.” The mild and pleasant climate is a powerful attraction to 
those who can escape for a while from the hyperborean rigours of a 
Northern winter in New York or Boston. Even in this last unprece- 
dentedly severe winter, up to Christmas-day we had 4t Washington 
generally warm, bright, clear weather. I gathered roses in full bloom 
on “the Island” in the Christmas week ; and on the Sunday mornin 
the fans provided for the public use in the church pews were in mo 
requisition that you might tn fancied it was hot July. After Christ- 
mas there came a change, sharp and sudden; the canal and river Poto- 
mac were quickly frozen over ; there were heavy falls of snow beyond 
the power of the now intermittent sunbeams to clear away ; and such a 
cold January as the last has probably never before been experienced 
in the District. Indeed, the extraordi severity of the winter was 
general throughout North America. A Boston vessel, with a cargo of 
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2 
ice, for Richmond, the capital of Virginia, 150 miles south of Washing- 
ton, was, to the chagrin of her clipper, frozen in in the river before 2 


to 
aman reach her destination ; and even in Texas rivers were frozen over. 
for 


The day the assembling of Congress was close at hand when I 
reached the _M.C.s from all parts of the Union were rapidly 
arriving and their quarters ; and after office and pro- 
secutors of claims against the government were flocking in by hundreds. 
Nightly “caucuses” were held’ b by the different political parties to deter- 
mine courses of action, and the seekers after “ —— pap,” as offi- 


cial em aie tment termed, were never more than now in 
weniger their friends and patro "Nowhene, as in 
ti: the United § publie office sought ogc and exclusively for 
mediate perm nf and as the re of political service or party 
pei An example of the pernicious system which Americans 
my a ep gage came ro Gere ewe wag I 
became acquain a Know-Nothin eve is a 
ician here) who was acer seeking pres. Soon at the een 
was one day called upon by a person who he was-aware the 
power of securmg for him the proffered benefit, and promised a desirable 
appointment im the post-office on condition of his a card re- 
nouncing connexion with the Know-Nothings. My friend did not accept 
the offer, for, said he, “‘ even if I were to, Ihave better chances ; 
this administration must turn out, and then I with it, next March.” The 
spoils of office are looked upon as the legitimate ize of the dominant 
cries Members of Congress have the substantial acknowl t for their 
eehprelios eur of a day, in addition to the honour of their position 
per mile travelling expenses between their place of resi- 
omsie aime seat at of government) ; the Speaker of the House of Repre- 

sentatives gets sixteen dollars. Upon the meeting of a new Congress, 
the first business is to “organise the House.” The Speaker, clerk, ser- 
jeant-at-arms, door-keeper, printer, &c., have to be appointed, and these 
functionaries in turn have the appointment of numerous minor officers. 
All these appointments belong to the party, and the friends of the party, 
who for the time being command a majority of votes ; so, as it is not a 
occurrence for the personal predilections and political bias of the 
House of Representatives to be precisely the same in two successive Con- 
the employés about the Capitol, from the clerk to the pages, 
to calculate upon a probable summary ent from office at the 
end of two years, which is the duration of a Congress. It was accounted 
icularly gentlemanly and courteous of General Collum, the newly- 
appointed clerk to the House, that soon after his election he collected 
those who then held the offices in his gift, and, while telling 
them that, according to a usage with which they were very well ac- 
quainted, they would have to be dismissed to make room for new men, 
assured them that no reflection whatever was intended to be cast upon 
the manner in which they had performed their duties. Meanwhile, as is 
not to be found fault with where the tenure of office is so insecure, these 
me enjoy a pretty comfortable berth: even the boys who act as pages 
get Phe two dollars a day, with handsome compensation 

one of the session. Ws seth ek Caghils agile 9 gpeat 
crowd of office-seekers in Washington on the assembling of Congress. 
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Unlucky wights that they were, hundreds of them, after weary weeks of 
waiting, returned home, despairing that the House would ever organise, 
while others remained, with exhausted resources, only because they could 


not away. 

The first onday in December is the appointed day for the commence- 
ment of the session; and on the 3rd of last December the Thirty-fourth 
Congress assembled at the Capitol. I was early in obtaining a seat in the 
galleries of the House of Representatives, which were crowded by an 
audience eager to hear the President’s message. But neither that day, 
nor the next, nor for several weeks, was there any presidential message ; 
and when at last President Pierce, tired of waiting for the House to onga- 
nise, sent them his message before it was intimated to him, according to 
custom, that they were ready to receive it, so indignant were the people's 
representatives, that they ordered the document to be “ laid on the table,” 
unread, and there it lay for a month. The proceedings on the first day were 
of a formal, uninteresting character. The names of the members havin 
been called over, and a correct list of those present having been obtained 
and read, the House, upon motion, proceeded to vote, viva voce, for a new 
Speaker; the clerk to the last Congress presiding till a Speaker should be 
elected. The rule is, that the Speaker shall have a majority of the whole 
House. On the first ballot there were several candidates, but neither had 
a majority of the whole number of votes, consequently there was no 
election. After several ineffectual ballots, the House adjourned to the 
next day, when the voting was resumed, and for nine weeks the House 
was occupied with this business of electing a Speaker. The first few 
ballots were taken quietly, but soon speechifying commenced, and excit- 
ing debates sprang up upon the state of parties and the great political 
question conceived to be involved in the contest for the Speakership. The 
political importance of the contest depends mainly upon the fact that the 
Speaker has the appointment of the thirty-seven Standing Committees of 
the House, and it is presumed that he will give his own party the prepon- 
derating influence inthem. These committees have the preparation of all 
bills, and, in fact, are the real business men ; though, of course, all that 
they do is subject to the approval of the whole House. It is not a legal 
provision that by virtue of his office the Speaker shall have the nomi- 
nation of the committees, but as he is considered the representative of 
the predominant political feeling of the House, it has been thought fair, 
“we has become customary, to entrust him, by resolution, with this 
uty. 

I will try to give the reader some idea of the appearance of Congress, 
if he will eee walk with me to the Capitol ‘hile the election of 
Speaker of the House of Representatives is pending. Between eleven 
and twelve o’clock we leave our hotel on “the Avenue,” and proceed 
eastward towards the Capitol. Numerous M. C.s and visitors are wend- 
ing their way to the scene of business, and the porches of Brown’s and 
the National are thronged with Congressmen and other politicians, in 
busy converse on the probabilities of an election to-day : in the vicinity 
of the latter hotel you cannot be mistaken about the limp of “Beau 
Hickman,” and the shambling gait of “the Doctor’ (Horace Greeley). 
Entering the gate of the grounds at the western front of the Capitol, we 
pass up the broad flagged Pre. through the trees, ascend two 
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of and are at the door. We cannot go in without turni 

ail oah itn for a minute to admire the nad and mene 
spect. But as people pass by us, we are reminded that it is as well to go in 
at once if we want to secure a good seat. A broad flight me he oom 
the door, takes us into the spacious rotunda, i y under the dome, 
in the centre of the building. ‘The original dome is now taken off, and 
its place ‘supplied, while a new one is being built, by a wooden structure, 
ee y an unsightly scaffolding in the middle of the rotunda. 

is the g rendezvous while Congress is in session. The rotunda 
of the Capitoliis the only national picture- of America. Eight large 
historical paintings are’stretched against in which they are inlet, 
to obviate the curve. Their subjects are, the “Landing of Columbus,” 
the “Embarkation of the Pilgrim Fathers at Belthaven,” the ** Declara- 
tion ‘of Independence,” the “ Surrender of General B e,” the 
“Surrender of Lord Cornwallis” (you might be sure th had those two), 
” a aead Resigning his Commission,” the ““Discovery of the 
Sources of the Mississippi,” and the “ Baptism of Pocahuntas.” ‘There 
is now here, also, appearing to be on oe! mene by the artist, 
a photographed painting, the size of life, of Senator Cass. Your phy- 
shdigntibtodl | observations must have been singular, I am sure, if you ever 
met with a more lugubrious expression of countenance. ‘The general’s 
phiz might belong to the transmigrated soul of a disappointed bulldog. 
Arm-chairs are placed round the hall, and a number of hoes disagreeable 
utensils which are of themselves enough to remind us we are amongst the 
tobacco-chewing Yankees. There are four equidistant entrances to the 
rotunda. As we come in from the west, that on our right leads to the 
hall of the House of Representatives, and that on the left to the Senate- 
chamber. Through the door opposite to us we should pass out to the 
eastern front of the Capitol. If you look up at the clock over that door, 
to see if we are in good time, a funny idea strikes you—that we must 
have walked a mile in considerably less than no time; but that is a 
mistake, for, as far as my observation went, it was never anything else 


~ 


- but five minutes past eleven by the Capitol rotunda clock. Turming to 


go to the right, we pass a group of chilly-looking gentlemen in shawls, 
sitting on chairs very closely together, as though in confidential con- 
sideration of what was to be done in the House to-day: they are located 
over one of the grated apertures through which a stream of hot air is 
always passing up. ‘We enter a small circular ante-hall, where there is 
a Se agro at which are to be obtained plans of the Senate and House, 
portraits of prominent members of Congress, guides, and newspapers. B 

the side of the stand is a door, at the bottom of a winding seldstaes' lead- 
ing up to the “ gentlemen’s gallery”—a part of the House open to-every- 
body (except women and negroes) who can at any time cram themselves 
in. “Opposite the book-stand, at our left as we come from the rotunda, 
is the landing-place of a flight of stairs leading downwards into a hall 
where refreshments are to be had, which has an entrance on the east front 
of the Capitol. Passing on, we find ourselves fronting double-glazed 
doors, forming the main entrance to the floor of the hall. Somewhere in 
this neighbourhood is the chief doorkeeper, who would infallibly let us 
know that we had mistaken our place if we attempted to enter here. 
Those who are allowed on the floor of the House, besides the people’s 
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representatives, are the President and his cabinet, members of the Senate, 
ex-members of Congress, foreign ambassadors and members of parlia- 
ment of foreign countries, and reporters who have obtained the Speaker’s 
note of admission. Not belonging to either of these classes, after a glance 
at the honourable House the windows, we take the passage to 
the right, with the intention of seeking admission at one of the ladies’ 
If my companion is a lady, we anticipate no difficulty, since 

Ein, aed gentlemen scompanying ladies, are entitled to seats there as 
long as there is room ; but.if not provided with this fair escort, nor a pass 
from a representative, we have as little right in the ladies’ galleries as on 
the floor of the House. Should the py ac not be very full, however, 
we may perhaps find the doorkeeper complaisant, or discover a way, not 
strictly legal, of ingratiating ourselves with him. Just past the main 
entrance to the floor are filters of water, glasses, and washing apparatus, 
apparently placed there for the public convenience; and opposite these, 
at our right, is the Co ional Post-office, Some hundreds of pigeon- 
holes are seen inside the partition which separates the passage from 
the office. Figures on glass distinguish each pigeon-hole, which is 
the receptacle of letters and papers for one member ; so that by a glance 
at his number a member can tell at once if there is anything for him, and, 
if there is, get it on tapping at. the window. The postal privileges of 
members oF Congress cost the nation a pretty round sum in the course 
of the year.. Members possess the power of franking to an unlimited 
extent; and thus, during the session, they send free through the post 
many thousands of pounds weight of books, and distribute amongst their 
distant constituencies parliamentary papers and reprints of their speeches 
by the bushel, besides all their private correspondence. As we move on, 
we look into the House, through the windows on the left side of the pas- 
sage, to see what room there appears to be in the gallery behind the 
Sawn chair. Being suffered to go on by the doorkeeper at the end 
the , we walk up the winding staircase and into the gallery. 
People have already got heartily tired of this interminable balloting for 
Speaker, and so the ladies’ galleries are not crowded at an early hour, and 
we are able to get a seat in front, near the door by which we entered, 
at the left hand of the Speaker. Who is this nice young gentlemanly- 
looking person who follows us? Oh, that is Miss Lydis on M.D., 
hydropathic physician and Bloomer,—a clever woman, let me tell you, 
and one of the characters of Washington. She,is a frequent attendant 
at Congress, and this is about her usual position in the gallery of “ the 
House.” Our strong-minded neighbour is dressed in a suit of broad 
eloth, black pants, buttoned frock-coat, cloak with white collar over, and 

-coloured, low-crowned, broad-brimmed hat with black feather, 

The hall of the House of Representatives is semicircular in form, the 
desks and arm-chairs being arranged in curved rows on a ground-floor 
gently sloping towards the Speaker’s chair, in the centre of the base of 
wey eee the last row of members’ chairs there is a, partition, 

ind which is a passage occupied by persons, not members, who have a 
right to be on the floor of the ta From the outermost circle of 
seats, passages, forming radii, run to an open space in the centre. In 
this open space are generally several chairs, irregularly placed, occupied 
by senators, who come to see what is doing in “the other place,” as peers 
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England might designate the House of Commons. The chair of the 
is in an elevated position, giving him a commanding view of the 

Dit Rath ot Sie ond aeeeeian lesen, one Ger tethe 
the House and his assistants ; immediately before whom 

Congressional re in high chairs with movable 
iti affixed to the right arm. There are separate boxes 
floor of the House, appropriated to reporters from 


i in the city, and space under the gallery 

is left open to promenaders. In the corner at the 
space is partitioned and curtained off, where there 
water, and a large box for the reception of letters for the 
spectators run entirely round the House. That 
reaching from side to side, belongs to the ladies, who 
ries ; the remaining gallery accommoda- 
general public of the other sex. The hall is lighted 
arched roof, from whence depends a brilliant gas chandelier. 
House sits late, as soon as it grows dusky our attention will be 
by sounds like the jingling of sleigh-bells overhead. On look- 
ing up, we shall see that they are caused by the trembling of the glass 
lustres, while a man is descending by a ladder from the skylight into the 
centre of the chandelier, with a rod and taper at the end to light the gas. 
We are almost frightened in fancying the catastrophe if anything were 
to give way, and feel quite a relief when the atrial lamplighter has 
climbed up again out of sight. The huge chandelier once fell to the 
floor with a terrible crash, but happily it was not while the lamps were 
being lit, and the House was not in session, so that all the mischief was 
the uction of some property. 

We have taken our seats a few minutes before twelve o’clock. Mem- 
bers are straggling in. Some are writing at their desks ; others are 
chatting in groups in different parts of the House ; while the page-boys 
are distri copies of the Congressional Globe (containing the report 
of yesterday’s proceedings), ascertaining that all the members are fur- 
nished with pens and ink, and taking letters and documents to the places 
of the representatives to whom they belong. All the seats are numbered, 
and until the House is organised it is customary for members to seat 
themselves according to fancy. Afterwards the seats are balloted for, 
and each member has his name aflixed to the desk of the number he 
draws, so that in the House there can be no local distinction between 
parties. Precisely as the hands of the clock in the gallery, in front of 
the er’s chair, point to twelve, the rap-tap of the clerk’s hammer 
calls House to order, members hurry to their seats, and business 
commences by the reading of the minutes of yesterday’s proceedings. 

After sitting for some weeks, the House resolved to request the 
ministers of the city in turn to take the place of chaplain, and offer up a 
preliminary prayer daily ; but when, a Speaker being elected, it was in 
order to make the appointment, the Rev. Daniel Waldo, of New York, 
a tionalist minister, was elected chaplain. The Rev. Henry 
Clay Dean, Methodist minister, is chaplain to the Senate. There are 
some half-dozen Methodist preachers who are members of Congress. 
One of them excited no little scandal among the members of his com- 
munion in Washington by attending the theatre. I suppose he was one 
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of those “fashionable fools” referred to by the Senate c in in the 
following of a love-feast speech 1 heard him deliver in Wesley 
Chapel : “I don’t ask God to preserve me from the theatre, for I have never 
seen the time, since I was converted, when I would go to such a place; 
I don’t ask him to preserve me from the dance, for I never was in it, and 
I am too old now ; I don’t ask him to preserve me from ing like 
those fashionable fools who come here from distant places, and feel their 
elevation, and don’t know what’s the matter with t ; but I ask God 
to take me to heaven at last.” In the middle of the contest for the 
Speakership, one of these clerical M.C.s, a Rev. Mr. Pearce, was proved, 
in the House, to have tried to bribe a member (with the promise of the 


chairmanship of an important committee) to vote for one of the can- 
h and the lame 


didates. ‘The House roared with laughter at the sto 
attempts of the chagrined hero of it to hobble out of the scrape. Not 
much extra respect is shown in the House of Representatives to the 
parsons,—nor, indeed, to the polite prejudices of any other folks. Judge 
of this from the figure with which Bennett, of ees 7 concluded a 
pro-slavery speech : the free-soilers’ conduct in the House, he said, 
“provokes me to exclaim, in the language of Ferdinand, ‘All hell is 
empty,—the devils are all here !’” 

‘The House having approved the clerk’s minutes, unless some member 
rises to make a motion having reference to the election of Speaker, the 
balloting, as it is called, is proceeded with. It is not actually balloting, 
by which we understand silent or secret voting, but is done in this way: 
the clerk is provided with a list, in alphabetical order, of the 234 mem- 
bers who compose the House of Representatives; and from this he 
reads, “ William Aiken,” “Charles J. Albright,” “James C. Allen,” &c., 
the members, as their names are called, responding, “ Banks,” or “ Rich- 
ardson,” or “ Fuller,” as they wish to vote; some, choosing to be very 
emphatic, shouting loudly “‘ Nathaniel P. Banks,” or ‘‘ Henry M. Fuller. 
Sometimes a member will seize the occasion of his name being called to 
make a speech, in justification of his vote, or in vindication of his party 
against some charge, and this will lead to several other speeches ;—not a 
very orderly method of doing business, but the rather unpopular clerk 
perhaps wisely forbears, in the present unorganised state of the House, 
to try to exercise an authority which this independent assembly would be 
unlikely to acknowledge. When the list is got through, some members, 
who from inattention, or owing to their absence when their names were 
called, or intentionally, have not before given their votes, are sure to rise 
and call “Mr. Clerk!” As the clerk recognises them, he says, “ Mr. 
Barksdale,”’ or “ Mr. Zollikoffer,’’ or whoever the honourable gentleman 
may be, when the member names the candidate he votes for, and sits 
down again. When all the votes appear to be taken, an assistant clerk 
who has recorded them hands the list to the reading-clerk, who says, 
“Those who voted for Mr. Richardson are Messrs. ——,” going through 
the list ; “ those who voted for Mr. Banks,” &e. Probably another strag- 
gling vote or two is now tendered and accepted. A pause of two or 
three minutes occurs, when the hammer of the clerk to the House is 
heard, and there is profound attention while he reads, from a 
drawn up by a second assistant, an announcement in form as follows, 
the figures given, with the difference only of two or three votes, having 
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been the same for weeks : “The result of the 119th vote for 
Speaker is as follows: i 69; Banks, 94; Fuller, 31; Pen- 
yrs so em mI 8 eaten Porter, 1; Foster, 1. Whole number 
ren ate $ Sinner None having that number, 

is no election.” process 2 mt the note 
if uninterrupted, occupies abou aeateibestann and as 180. ballote-were 
eee ae usual period of the daily sitting 
of the House being from Se RR org may imagine how enter- 
taining to the general public th e apparition of f “the collective wisdom”’ 


the United States became at 
The chief candidates for the ip I have named. Mr. Richard- 
was the Democratic or government candidate. He is a lawyer ; was 


for nine years member of the State I State Legislature of Illinois, and at one 
time was 8 of the House. He was elected to Congress while 
SS company of volunteers he had taken to the Mexican war, 

is disti for his connexion with the Kansas-Nebraska Act. 
Mr. Fuller, of Deansteestte was the Know-Nothing candidate, by the 
aid of which party he secured his election in 1854. Mr. Banks, er is 
now Speaker, is certainly the most accomplished orator of the candidates. 
Though not distinctly acknowledging the connexion, and though he was 


nominated to Congress by both Democrats and Know-Nothings, he is 


generally identified wit with the Republican or Anti-Slavery party. He is 
a barrister of Massachusetts. He became a member of the J legislature of 
that state in 1848, was made Speaker of the House in 1851, and was 
first sent to Congress in 1853. Mr. Banks is a tall, fine-looking man, 
now in his fortieth year. He has a deep-toned and orotund voice, and a 
fluency, impressive delivery, and happiness im the choice of language, 
that secure instant attention when he rises to address the House. The 
present Speaker is undoubtedly an able, ‘rising man, and if I may ven- 
ture on a prophecy, I nominate him for the Presidency on the election 
next but one. 

To the visitor, at the time of which I speak, the House of Representa- 
tives will appear very disorderly and tumultuous for a legislative assembly. 
If a debate springs up, it seems to be a game of cross-questions and 
crooked answers. A member is making a speech, when a question is put 
tohim. His answer suggests other questions, and while commenting on 
the replies, the questioner in turn is questioned by some one else ; and so 
on. When a member appears to be uttering the last sentence of his 

half a dozen or more members are on their legs calling out, 
“ Mr. Clerk! Mr. Clerk!” amid shouts from all parts of the Hall of 
“Call the roll! call the roll!” You will often have no small difficulty to 
hear what is said, or understand what is going on, from the incessant 
noise and bustle. There is a constant sharp striking of letters and papers 
on the desks—a mode the members have of summoning the pages to 
take their documents to the post-box. You are amused, too, at the pic- 
t ue attitudes of some of the members. You are quite right in 
re g that this is a democratic assembly. Is not that an elegant 

fm of the honourable gentleman in the outer range of seats? 

e has flung one leg over the desk in front, the heel of his boot dipping 
in the ink-bottle, and, while his chair is tilted back and his other leg 
flung over one arm of it, he chews his quid, picks his teeth, and squirts 
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tobacco-juice at his neighbour's spittoon, which he misses. This is the 
Yankee way of “taking it easy.” The Americans seem to have an un- 
conquerable propensity to kick up their heels—not behind, but before. I 
have gone into the reading-room of the Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion, on the Avenue, and found, of four men reading, three with their 
feet on the table, and the fourth Saking his in the oven of the stove. On 
more than one occasion, while sitting in the galleries at Congress, I have 
received a ae at the back of my head, and, turning round, have dis- 
covered in close proximity, not anybody’s elbow or hat, but a pair of 
boots, with feet in them, resting on the back of my seat, on an elevation 
with the chin of their owner. But a more disagreeable thing than that 
is the chewing and spitting. In Con the carpets in the galleries are 
saturated, the staircase wails filthily discoloured, with juice. 
In the streets, when the snow was on the ground, it looked as if people 
had been walking all over the city with leaky cans of molasses. 

Bold and outspoken enough are the speakers generally, Pro-slavery 
and anti-slavery men alike accept Emerson’s advice, and “ speak what 
they think in words as hard as cannon-balls.” That white-headed, 
veteran abolitionist, Joshua R. Giddings, will step out from his seat in the 
left-hand corner to the front of the Speaker’s chair, and harangue the 
House upon “ the curse of the country,” “the horrid traffic in flesh and 
blood,” and ‘the demon of human slavery,” in terms as severe and sar- 
eastic as he can command ; his clever and enthusiastic supporter, Wash- 
bourne of Maine, will be as vehement and uncompromising ; and Cobb of 
Alabama, or Marshall of Kentucky, or Bennett of Mississippi, will, on 
their parts, at least not be more nice in the choice of language. I have 
heard Giddings declaim for two hours in the style of ve nce which 
the subject of slavery will rouse him to; and I shall not soon forget a 
sharp and fiery retort I heard Washbourne make to a southern Democrat 
and slavery man, who had been speaking against the northern abolitionists, 
and calling them a selfish faction whose only aim was to dissolve the 
Union. The southerner had scarcely resumed his seat when Washbourne 
of Maine (there are other Washbournes in the House—the family is pro- 
lific of politicians) was upon his legs, and, the words chasing each other 
out of his mouth like bloodhounds after a nigger, began—*The gen- 
tleman from Alabama has called my party a sectional party, and his own.a 
national party. National! I say there is in this Union one party which 
has ever been essentially and radically and intensely selfish and sectional. 
Its every feeling, its every sentiment, its every interest, is intensely and 
essentially selfish and sectional. ‘That party is the party of the gentle- 
man from Alabama ;—a party which requires that every member shall 
bow to the divinity of human bondage, which tolerates no thought or 
word opposed to slavery, and excommunicates every man who refuses 
reverence to that Baal,” &c. 

The prevailing feeling in the galleries of Congress, in regard to slavery, 
seems to be in favour of letting things remain as they are, and allowing 
the people of new States, whether north or south of Mason and Dixon’s 
line, to decide the question for themselves. Such sentiments are most 
generally applauded. We are not in the gallery of the House of Com- 
mons, so you must not be shocked at the indecorum of spectators signi- 
fying their approval of the speakers by applause. ‘There is no awful 
serjeant-at-arms here to keep silence by a look, Why, there are hisses 
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heard sometimes as well as cheers. A member one day thought that 
this was carried too far. I think he was a little out of temper. He 
appealed to the House whether it was right for visitors to manifest their 
opinions in this way, and whether it was not the duty of somebody or 
other to keep order in the galleries. The House didn’t seem quite to 


plauded all over the hall. 

There are not infrequently scenes on the floor of the House which 
threaten to end in personal violence. On a Saturday afternoon when I 
was present, members were questioning the candidates for Speaker as to 
their sentiments on various points in relation to slavery, and a Mr. 
Kennett “begged to add to the questions that had been put two others : 
id they believe in a future state? and, if they did, did they think that 
state would be a free state or a slave state?” A southern gentleman 
named Barksdale thought these questions were meant to ridicule his own ; 
so he jumped out of his seat, rolled up his coat-sleeves, and advanced 
ron nett, declaring that he “repelled the insult with scorn, and 
derision, and contempt,” and much besides. He appeared as though he 
must annihilate at least half a dozen men before he could be pacified; but 
at last his friends succeeded in convincing him that he was mistaken. 
Kennett told him he was not to be frightened by him or anybody else, 
nor did he appear to be. Some Congressmen are known to carry pistols 
and bowie-knives about with them. The latter is a formidable weapon, 
the blade about a foot long, slightly curved at the point. It is kept im a 
case, and sometimes worn thrust down the back inside the coat, with the 
handle at the nape of the neck ; so that the wearer can put his hand 
behind his head and draw it out in an instant. I saw an advertisement 
offering a reward for the recovery of a silver-hilted bowie-knife lost in 
the Capitol. In the session before last, the present clerk to the House, 
General Collum, who was then a representative, during debate was in- 
volved in a personal dispute with another speaker, when a pistol was 
drawn forth by one of the parties, and only the prompt interference of 
friends prevented bloodshed. I am sorry to say that out of doors, too, 
physical force arguments for subjects of opinion are often resorted to. 
One day, while at Washington, my English sense of legislative and 
literary propriety of behaviour was shocked by a public fight on the 
Avenue between a Congressman from Virginia and the editor of the 
Evening Star. The man of the quill got worsted, and had his finger 
bitten by the honourable member.* A few days before I left the city, 


E 





* The following is a newspaper account of this transaction: “ Yesterday after- 
noon, about four o’clock, soon after the adjournment of Congress, the Hon. Wm. 
Smith, M.C. from Virginia, met Mr. Wallach, the editor of the Star, on the 
Avenue, near the corner of Eleventh Street, and accosting him, pronounced a 
statement in the Sar of the day previous, in relation to himself, to be false. Mr. 
Wallach replied, that if Mr. Smith made that assertion, he pronounced his asser- 
tion false; whereupon Mr. Smith struck Mr. Wallach, and both combatants 
grappled each other, and contended manfully for the mastery. At length, they 

to the ground with a mighty shock; and by the force of the fall, as we are 
informed, Mr. Wallach’s bowie-knife fell out of its hiding-place, and was thrown 
to some distance. When the parties fell, Mr. Wallach was uppermost, but Mr. 
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in the last week of the contest for the Speakership, Horace , the 
notable i and editor of the New York Tribune, was as- 
saulted in front of the Capitol, after the adjournment of the House, by 
Mr. Rust, member of Congress from Arkansas. Mr. Greeley, being an 
ex-M.C.., is entitled to a seat on the floor of the House, and he had 
in the city, since the assembling of Congress, pepe pes his paper. 
A paragraph of comment in Tribune on a speech of Mr, Rust’s was 
the only provocation this enlightened representative of the people of 
Arkansas to knock Mr. Greeley down with a loaded cane, repeating 
his blows, and inflicting serious injuries on the unfortunate and almost 
unresisting editor. Horace Greeley is a mild, amiable-looking old gen- 
tleman, and, merely from his appearance, you might guess he was of the 
peace sentiments of the Quakers. He declined to prosecute his brutal 
assailant, though some weeks after, at the instance of a gentleman of 
New York, who came forward of his own accord, Rust was arrested and 
held to bail to answer for the assault at the Criminal Court. When I 
heard of the assault, I thought that Rust must be blackballed . 
where, and that if he ventured into the House next day the affair son 
at least become the topic of indignant comment. ‘ No, indeed,” said 
a friend, “his party will think him a fine fellow for it: there will be 
plenty of men giving emoegee a cow-hiding now they see he’s so tame.” 
And truly I was mistaken. Nothing disgusted me so much with political 
cant about liberty on the American side the Atlantic as this occur- 
rence, and the matter-of-course sort of way in which it was looked —, 
—not by all, but at the least by a political party which in England 
would have hasted to purge itself of the disgrace of connexion with such 
ruffianism. John before Jonathan still, for fair play and freedom of 
ance 
You are struck with the erseness with which, when a practical 
motion is brought forward, all the forms of the House are exhausted to 
prevent its being brought to a simple issue. A resolution was very fre- 
uently proposed, and was ultimately successful, adopting what is called 
the plurality rule—that is, that the candidate having the highest num- 
ber of votes, whether or not he has a majority of the whole number east, 
shall be declared Speaker. A member moves that after three more bal- 
lots, if there is no election, the plurality rule shall be adopted. Another 





Smith turned him, and maintained the ——— until separated. After a 
minute or two of severe thumping and scratching, the belligerents were ted ; 
Mr. Smith with his face badly bruised and marred, and Mr. Wallach with one of 
his fingers ‘cata y chawed up.’ We have not heard that either of the 

ies concerned in this fight have been arrested. The article in the Star which 
ed to this rencontre consisted of a statement to the effect that Mr. Smith re- 
ceived the support of the American party at the late election in Virginia; the 
Star having assumed that Mr. Smith had said in the House the day previous that 
he owed the American y nothing, or words to that effect. Which assumption 
was not supported by facts,” 

* Since the above was written, the murder of the Irish waiter, by Mr. Herbert, 
M.C. from California, and the assault upon Mr. Sumner in the Senate-chamber, 
by Mr. Brooks, M.C. from South Carolina, have occurred, to illustrate the state 
and tendencies of society in a country where the two most antagonistic 
of government and of social economy are sought to be reconciled, and to show 
that a barbarian egotism is the characteristic civility of men who uphold a system 
that cen be upheld only by a combination of bru ity and selfishness. 
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member moves that the resolution be laid upon the table. A third moves 
the adjournment of the House. Upon this last motion, a fourth member 
calls for the “ Ayes” and “ Noes.” The clerk says, “ It is moved that 
the House do now adjourn, and upon this motion the Ayes and Noes are 
called for: those who are in favour of the Ayes and Noes being taken 
will stand up.” ‘Some score members having risen, the clerk says, “ A 
sufficient number being up, the Ayes and Noes are ordered: the clerk 

ints and ——— (naming two members at his discretion) tellers.” 
The tellers come to the open space in front of the three reporters in the 
high chairs, and stand a little as All those members who wish to vote 
Ay leave their seats, pass one _— between the tellers, and return ; the 
tellers counting them aloud as they pass. When all the Ayes have got 
to their places again, the tellers announce the number to the clerk; and 
those who will vote No proceed in the same way. If it is early in the 
day, the Noes have a majority, and the clerk, having announced the re- 
sult, adds, “So the House refused to adjourn.” The motion to lay the 
resolution on the table is then voted upon, and twenty-five minutes or 
half an hour occupied in taking the votes. There is probably a majority 
of one, or two, against it. The clerk, therefore, having read the figures, 
concludes, ‘‘ So the House refused to lay the resolution upon the table.”’ 
A member then moves “the previous question,” and the process of 
voting is again gone through. Perhaps there chances to be the smallest 
majority possible on the side of the “ Noes.” Finally the original motion is 
put, and lost by a majority of about six, or less. It is now once more 
moved that the House adjourn, and as the hour is late, and the as- 
sembly very wearied with doing nothing, it meets with no opposition. 
The clerk says, “ It is moved that the House do now adjourn; those 
who are in favour of the motion will say Ay.” A simultaneous roar of 
“ Ay” from the throats of two hundred hungry gentlemen is the satis- 
factory response. When the dissentients are called upon, there is one 
heroic “ No!”—an idea so laughably preposterous, that it serves to pro- 
mote good-humour while the hall is being cleared. 

Various other proposals to get rid of the difficulty, besides that of the 
plurality rule, were made. One plan was to adopt the following form of 
resolution : ** Resolved, that be declared Speaker of the Thirty-fourth 
Congress” —it being open to any member to move to fill up the biank by 
the insertion of @ name, upon which motion the House should vote, but 
the same name should not be voted upon a second time while a member 
desired to - pose a new one. Another was, to drop absolutely, at each 
successive ballot, the candidate who had the lowest number of votes ; by 
which means an election would at least be secured at the two hundred 
and thirty-third ballot. When it seemed evident that neither of the ori- 
ginal candidates could get elected, a resolution was offered requesting 
each of them to resign. Campbell had resigned at an early stage of the 
contest, and after the proposal of this resolution, Fuller, Pennington, and 
Richardson each announced their resignation to the House. Banks, 
however, stood his ground ; and even after the formal resignation of the 
others, their supporters continued to vote for them. Different attempts 
were made to coerce the House into an election. A resolution was offered 
to the effect that the serjeant-at-arms be instructed to lock all the doors 
leading to the floor of the House, and keep them securely fastened until 
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he shall have ascertained that a Speaker is elected. At one time the 
House resolved that for one week there should be no debating, and no 
motion should be in order but motions to elect a Speaker and motions to 
adjourn. At another time, a resolution was carried that the House 
should not adjourn until a Speaker was elected. The House appeared in 
quite a humorous mood that afternoon. An amendment was moved, 
but negatived, that, pending the election, the House should have neither 
food nor drink, fire nor light. Simple-minded spectators thought the 
House had “ resolved” to sit night and day till they could agree. The 
resolution having been carried by a very small majority, a member rose 
to make a personal explanation. He voted ‘“ No,” he said, “ only be- 
cause he had come to the House unprepared for such an act of devotion, 
and desired first to go home and take leave of his wife and family.” 
Another honourable gentleman got up and moved, ‘ That every aoeibet 
who dies under the operation of this resolution shall have a monument 
erected to his memory at the public expense.” But the House soon proved 
that his was a very gratuitous assumption. Honourable members did not 
seriously contemplate dying on the floor of the House in the vain effort 
to elect a Speaker, even for the glory of gaining a national memorial of 
their patriotism. Within an hour after they had so heroically determined 
to sit till they could elect, they threw out, by a majority of only one, a 
motion to “ take a recess till fifty-nine minutes past eleven o’clock to- 
morrow,” instead of the customary adjournment till twelve; and they did 
resolve to take a recess till ten o’clock in the morning. ‘The futile reso- 
lution not to adjourn was rescinded next day. 

The House did, however, a short time afterwards, meet one day appa- 
rently in a dogged determination not to leave the hall without making a 
Speaker. This course had been decided upon in caucus of the Democrats 
the night before, and the challenge was accepted; so in the morning the 
different parties came up to the Capitol, each as resolved as ever to stick 
to its candidate, prepared for a trial of physical endurance. A curious 
spectacle, indeed, was presented in the hall of the House of Representa- 
tives that night. When, on the following Sunday morning, I heard the 
Rev. William Arthur, one of the secretaries of the Wesleyan Missionary 
Society, London, preach in the hall, and expressing a proper sense of the 
honour of being allowed to hold forth in such an august place, I thought 
perhaps he would hardly have had so respectful an idea of the august 
people who commonly occupy and hold forth in it, if he had been there 
on the previous Wadecoday night. Several of the members were in- 
dubitably drunk, others too evidently that way inclined: there is no 
Maine law in Washington, and a bar on the premises of the Capitol is 
convenient for honourable gentlemen desiring to ‘ wet their whistle.” 
Some were fast asleep on the sofas round the walls, or in their chairs, 
with their legs on the desks before them; and when the clerk called 
their names, their neighbours had to wake them up to give their votes. 
A Missourian representative was among the inspirited ones. He was 
continually “wanting it to go before the country,” and setting the 
House in a roar by the ludicrousness of his remarks and behaviour, It 
was altogether a most edifying exhibition for a free and enlightened 
people’s representatives to place before the country. And no Speaker 
was elected after all. Banks came within three of an election ; bes at 
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nine o’clock on Thursday morning, after twenty-one hours’ sitting, the 
exhausted legislators gave in, and adjourned for a day’s rest. Towards 
morning the attendants let the fires go out, and then the hall became 
chilly and very uncomfortable. Oh! how dreadfully cold it was that 
night. A poor beggar-boy was frozen to death in the street. Madame 
ge and the operatic company from New York performed “ Il Tro- 
vatore” at the National Theatre to an audience trembling with the cold. 
Though I crept along the slippery streets as much after the fashion of 
a cat as I could, it was not without receiving several tumbles that, long 
after midnight, I reached my boarding-house “on” D Street, balf doubt- 
ing whether my nose and ears and toes had not ceased to belong to me. 
As there is no chance of an election to-day, we will now, by your leave, 
reader, take a walk to the other side of the Capitol, and see what is doing 
in the Senate. But suppose we first look in at the library. Having de- 
scended from the gallery, instead of going back to the rotunda, we take 
a passage to the left, and after several turns find our way to a long 
apartment just in the centre of the western front of the Capitol. We 
can see the gilded backs of the books on the shelves, and we may turn 
over the leaves of some large atlases which lie upon the tables, but that 
is the extent of the literary information we can gain in the library of 
Congress, for bright brass railings, in which are gates, kept locked, 
keep us at arm’s length from the books. Last year the visitor might 
take a seat in one of the recesses round the walls, and, with filled 
book-shelves on three sides of him, he might help himself to a volume 
and sit and read there in uninterrupted quiet for as long as pleased him ; 
but, unfortunately, it used to please too many such unobtrusive students 
to take books home and forget to return them—hence the brass rails. if 
you are really desirous of making use of the library, however, there is no 
difficulty. You have only to obtain a note from a member of Congress, 
and the attendant librarian will let you inside the rails, or even trust you 
with a volume to take home. 
Now step out with me upon the balcony, and you have, I think, as fine 
a city view as you ever had. Isn’t it charming? ‘The Capitol is built 
on an eminence—Capitol Hill—and from the porch at the western en- 
trance, or the library balcony, you overlook the whole city, and miles of 
the surrounding country; but when the plans of the founders of Wash- 
ington are carried out fully, you will only be able to see here one-half of 
the city, as the Capitol es ¢o be in the centre. You look up the varie- 
gated vista of Pennsylvania Avenue, stretching out directly in front to 
the White House—the residence of the President for the time being, 
which appears in the centre of the avenue at a mile’s distance. Among 
the city blocks on the right you distinguish the Treasury Buildings, the 
Patent Office, the General Post Office, the City Hall, and numerous 
churches ; on your left, Maryland Avenue, at an angle with Pennsylvania 
Avenue, runs from the Capitol to the broad river Potomac, crossed at the 
end of the avenue by a bridge three-quarters of a mile long ; while be- 
tween the two avenues is the canal, forming a third radius, and passing 
near a red-stone Norman edifice known as the Smithsonian Institute, 
and in the distance, near the river, the Washington monument—a noble 
Egyptian pile of white marble, which, when completed, will be five hun- 
dred feet high, with a statue of “the father of his country” on the summit. 
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The Smithsonian is a free literary institution, built out of a munificent 
sum bequeathed by an Englishman named Smithson, in trust to the 
United States Government, “for the promotion of knowledge amon 
men.” The prospect from Capitol Hill is at present somethin oy dif 
ferent from the human hive we look down upon from the top of St. Paul’s 
in London. Except during the session of Congress, Washington is con- 
sidered, by the lovers of busy and brilliant metropolitan life, a dull place. 
“The city of magnificent distances,” as it has been termed, will, how- 
ever, be a splendid city by-and-by. It is admirably located, and laid out 
on a grand scale. J 

From the library we go back to the rotunda, and, passing to the 
northern wing of the Capitol, find our way into the gallery of the Senate- 
chamber. The arrangement here is somewhat similar, on the floor, to 
that of the Lower House. The semicircular gallery contains but two 
rows of seats. If we sit on the second row, we are nearly out of view of 
the members; and the first row, a notice at the door informs us, is 
“exclusively for ladies.” If we were early, we should find plenty of room 
in any part of the gallery; but as we arrive in the middle of a sitting, we 
must be content to elbow our way to astanding place inside the door—if 
we can. The straight gallery behind the President is chiefly occupied by 
reporters and newspaper correspondents. Each of the sixty-two senators 
has his separate desk, and they are placed in semicircular rows in front 
of the President’s chair, which overlooks the clerks (as in the House of 
Representatives), in front of whom is seated one reporter. 

The gentleman who manages the reporting of the Senate for Congress 
is an Englishman named Sutton. He is a very respectable type of John 
Bull. If we meet him in the rotunda presently, when the Senate rises, 
you will probably see the weeghtiest man in the Capitol. Nevertheless, 
Mr. Sutton has become such a Yankee in idea, that in conversation he 
informed me that the debates of no legislative body in Europe were so 
well reported as those of the United States Congress a the Congressional 
reporters. I begged to dissent. The Londoner has in the morning paper 
on his breakfast-table a full report of the debates in both Houses of Parlia- 
ment, whether the Houses adjourned at six the previous evening or sat till 
near six the same morning. No newspaper establishment in Washington 
can accomplish that. There is only one paper, the Congressional Globe, 
which professes to report fully the proceedings of Congress. The proprietors 
of the National Intelligencer, which is at the head of the Washington 
press, tried it on once. They engaged a staff of shorthand-writers to re- 

rt in full ; but when Congress sat late, the publication of the paper was 
delayed beyond post time, and the thing didn’t pay, so it was soon given 
up. When there are very heavy debates, even the Globe can’t publish 
them the next day; but the first part of the report appears, and the con- 
clusion is delayed till the reporters find time to write out their notes and 
the publisher time to print. At the close of the session the reporters are 
far in arrear, and take many days to transcribe their unpublished notes, 
And then, when members wish to write out their own speeches after 
delivery, or to revise the reporters’ notes, you get nothing in the Globe 
but the announcement that Mr. So-and-So’s speech is kept back for re- 
vision. Days or weeks after, it is published, and ultimately the complete 
report of the debates of the session gets into print. They have naturally 
Sept.—vVOL. CVIII. NO, CCCCXXIX, Cc 
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lost interest to the general public when they have thus become stale. 
But the Globe is hardly intended for the general public ; it is really a 
Congressional paper. Mr. Rives, the proprietor, is paid a large sum by 
Congress on his engagement to publish in the Glode a full report of the 
proceedings in the Senate and House, and to supply the legislature with 

seiltele number of copies. Two gentlemen contract with Mr. Rives 
to furnish him with full reports of the debates at so much per column. 
Mr. Sutton is at the head of the Senate reporting corps. It is his chief 
assistant, Mr, Murphy, whom you observe taking notes in his place in 
front of the clerk. Laborious enough is young Murphy’s berth. Instead 
of there being half-hour reliefs, as in reporting the British Parliament, his 
stenographic pen is kept employed from the time the House sits until it 
rises. Then home to Mr. Sutton’s rooms for a weary night’s work, if 
there has been a long debate. Murphy dictates from his notes alternately 
to two other shorthand-writers (Pitman’s phonography is the system 
used), and they in turn dictate each to two longhand-writers. Mr. Sutton, 
while this is going forward, ascertains that all the papers and documents 
that have been introduced in the debate are procured, sends off particular 
speeches to senators for correction, assists in writing out, and finally pre- 
pares the manuscript for the black servant who at intervals through the 
night comes from the printing-oflice to the reporters’ room for “ copy.” 
A somewhat different plan is used in reporting the proceedings of “ the 
House” (as the House of Representatives is distinctively called). There, 
each of the three gentlemen who report for the Globe takes down his pro- 
portion of the debates in shorthand, afterwards transcribing his own 
notes. 

The Senate is a much more grave and dignified body than the House 
of Representatives; as was to be supposed, from the facts of the senators 
being chosen by the State legislatures and elected for six years. Though 
the senators are eminently courteous to each other, they have no more 
hesitation in speaking out their minds, upon occasion, than have the 
members of the House. John P. Hale, with Seward on his side, un- 
mercifully trounces President Pierce and the slaveholders; and General 
Cass, helped out by Mr. Clayton, most valiantly abuses England and 
Lord Palmerston. The present administration has a majority in the 
Senate, and thus it happened that when the President, by what was ealled 
his coup d’état, sent his message to Congress before the House was 
organised, the senators respectfully listened to it, when the less defe- 
rential representatives laid it upon the table. After the message had been 
read, John P. Hale was the only senator who took leave to arraign the 
President for it, and he certainly did “ give him fits,” to use a Yankee 
vulgarism. ‘Franklin Pierce,” said Hale, “has descended from that 
high position which God in his wrath, for the humiliation of the pride of 
this country, has permitted him for a time to occupy, and has become a 
vulgar demagogue, traducing men whose shoe-latchet he is not worthy 
to unloose :” this with reference to the defence of slavery in the message. 

While the House remains unorganised, the Senate does little business, 
so we shall hardly be gratified by much oratorical display here. Before 
leaving the Capitol, we will run down to see the Supreme Court. We 
shall find the court sitting in a hall directly underneath the Senate- 
chamber. The Bench is composed of eight or nine respectable elderly 
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gentlemen, sitting in arm-chairs behind a long desk, Where are the wigs, 
and gowns, and the scarlet robes? If you observe that one of the judges 
who has just risen, and is passing from his seat to the ante-room, you 
will see that he does wear a plain black gown: that is all the distinctive 
official or professional costume you will see in the Supreme Court of the 
United States. There are two or three gentlemen whom you suppose to 
be lawyers, from the books and papers on the table before them. One is 
addressing the Bench on some dry legal point, holding in his hand his 
brief—a single sheet of post, with memorandums on it—and as he cites 
“the common law of England,” you will be reminded that this famous 
Republic is an offshoot from Britain. There are, besides, in the court, a 
clerk, a reporter who seems to have an easy berth of it, a black door- 
keeper, and perhaps a third spectator, who has strolled in from mere 
curiosity, like ourselves; and unless the last-named person is very tired, 
and finds the cushioned seat a convenient resting-place, I guess he will 
not be interested enough to stay much longer than we shall. While we 
are admiring this even and practical way of doing business, the barrister 
is cut short by an intimation from the Bench that the usual time for the 
court’s adjournment has arrived ; whereupon business closes for the day. 
The Supreme Court sits daily from eleven till three o’clock, 

We walk up again into the rotunda, and perceive, from the number of 
people who are crowding in at the opposite entrance, that the House of 
Representatives has adjourned. No Speaker is elected, but a “ caucus” 
of the Republicans was announced in the House for to-night, and our 
informant verily believes that something will be done to-morrow. As we 
chat on about the ridiculousness of the House voting and voting over 
and over and over again, for days and weeks, with the same result, we 
join in the crowd, descend the flights of steps in front of the Capitol, and 
pass on through the grounds into Peunsylvania Avenue. ‘The stars and 
stripes that float in the breeze over the southern wing of the Capitol 
while the House is in session have been hauled down, and it is known far 
up the avenue that the House has adjourned. It is not, however, known 
that there is no Speaker elected, and we are almost sure to be asked, with 
comical anxiety or arch incredulity, the general question put to the long 
stream of persons which pours up the avenue home to dinner, “ Any 
Speaker yet?” It is the common opinion, though, that sooner or later 
the House must organise, if it is not till the day before the members go 
home, in July; for they cannot get their eight dollars a day without the 
Speaker’s warrant, and before they get the warrant they must necessarily 
make the Speaker. Moreover, the authorities at the Treasury refuse to 
comply with the present Clerk’s requisition for funds to pay the salaries of 
the officials employed about the Capitol, Though the serjeant-at-arms 
has advanced to needy members thousands of dollars which he has suc- 
ceeded in getting northern banks to loan him, a good many honourable 
gentlemen are hard put to it fora smallsum. Politicians are aggravated, 
office-seekers in despair, trade deranged, and every man concerned in 
business at Washington finds his personal interests more or less un- 
favourably affected by the dead-lock to which the business of the nation 
has come. As for the country at large, people living outside the Distriet 
of Columbia trouble themselves exceedingly little about the matter, being 
probably very much of the opinion expressed in the motto borne by the 
Congressional Globe, that “the world is governed too much.” 
c2 
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At the end of the ninth week, after one hundred and twenty-nine 
ballots had been taken, the plurality rule was adopted, and Mr. Banks 
was elected Speaker. There was never such a tough and protracted 
struggle before. The longest of former contests was that which took 
place on the assembling of the thirty-first Congress, in December, 1849 ; 
when, after three weeks’ voting, the plurality rule was adopted, and Mr. 
Cobb, of Georgia, elected Speaker on the sixty-fourth ballot. 

Having got some notion of how things were managed at the Capitol, 
I was naturally desirous of visiting the White House. One evening, 
whilst sitting in a reading-room after supper, I read in the day’s paper, 
“‘ The reception at the White House this evening is expected to be a very 
brilliant one. All strangers should attend.” Certainly then, thought I, 
I will go; and alone, since I had missed the morning levee on New 
Year’s-day by waiting for my cicerone till it was just too late. Not 
having turned out with the intention of paying respects to dignity, some 
performance of the toilet was advisable ; so I hurried home, made myself 
as presentable as was practicable in ten minutes, and started for the 
White House. On arriving there, within a few minutes of eight o’clock, 
the hour for the commencement of the reception, I found numerous car- 
riages and sleighs driving up and depositing their elegant contents at the 
door. I walked in with a party who had just got out of their equipage. 
In the entrance-hall two functionaries were keeping guard over a pile of 
hats and cloaks’ in a space railed off. Turning to the right, I entered a 
room in which were a number of gentlemen, depositing their great-coats 
and hats where they hoped to find them again, and drawing on their 
white kids. Gentlemen kept handing gaily-dressed ladies through this 
room into the one adjoining, into which, having the curiosity to peep, I 
saw that it’ held a concourse of lovely creatures in full dress, turning 
themselves about, and glancing into large mirrors, and saying to them- 
selves in their minds, ‘ Not bad, I guess!” I took a few minutes to ob- 
serve the course of procedure, and then doubled up my slouch hat and 
placed it in the folds of a window curtain, and followed other folks from 
the gentlemen’s room into a long hall. One end of the hall led into the 
famed East-room, and some few of the gentlemen proceeded directly there. 
Taking up the line of march, I entered an apartment near the other end, 
which appeared to be a waiting-room. Some gentlemen and ladies were 
lounging on the sofas, and some walking in at one door, and some out 
at another. Passing through, I came into the reception-room, when a 
gentleman mysteriously whispered to me, “ What is your name, sir ?” 
bending his head down that I might impart the information to him in 
confidence. I whispered into his ear my reply, beginning to be not quite 
sure whether I had any business there. He turned round to a slight- 
built, not at all formidable-looking, middle-aged man, with a pale face 
and military bearing, who stood near the centre of the room, and said, 
“ Mr. H., Mr. President ;” whereupon your humble servant had the 
honour of shaking hands with the President of the United States. 
* Good evening, Mr. President,” said I. ‘I hope you are quite well, 
Mr. H.,” said he, in a manner quite cordial. Supposing, nevertheless, 
that he was not particular about being assured any further as to the state 
of my health, I did not trouble myself to tell him that I was better than 
he looked, anyhow; but after this agreeable conversation, we again 
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politely bowed to each other, and I passed on towards the East-room, 
while President Pierce proceeded to hope the ladies and gentlemen who 
followed me were quite well. 

General Pierce is one of the youngest Presidents the United States 
have had. He is pronounced gentlemanly and affable in society. His 
term of office expires next March, and he is understood to be exceedingly 
desirous of getting elected for another term of four years ; but his fellow- 
statesman, Ciiets Hale, of New Hampshire, was of the aera opinion 
when he said that Mr. Pierce stands no more chance at the next presiden- 
tial election than one of the pages at the Capitol.* 

In the room between the reception-room and the East-room was the 
President’s lady, surrounded by company. The East-room is a spacious 
apartment, with large mirrors round the walls; ceiling, &c., carved and 
gilt. Some persons were seated on the sofas and chairs when I entered, 
and a procession of ladies and gentlemen, continually being augmented 
by new comers, was making the circuit of the room. In an ante-room, 
a fine marine band was stationed, and played operatic music during the 
evening. I made a short excursion with the promenaders, and then 
seated myself in an arm-chair where I could see and hear comfortably. 
The company increased fast, and by nine o’clock the room was crowded. 
It was then impossible to get from one end to the other without pushing 
and elbowing in the most unpolite way, and the circle of promenaders 
with great difficulty could continue their march, at the pace of a snail ; 
the belles being obliged to give the court reporters — opportunity to 
criticise them. (After these receptions, the _ publish descriptions, 
giving initials, of the dress and appearance of the most conspicuous and 
attractive ladies.) The adjacent ante-rooms and hall were also filled with 
company. The greater part of the Cabinet were there, many of the 
foreign ambassadors and members of Congress, with other notables. 
Amongst the more distinguished guests, there were, however, those who 
undoubtedly belonged to the shopocracy; but everybody appeared to 
consider that they had as good a right there as ates else,—and I sup- 
pose, according to the glorious republican doctrine of equality, they had. 
At ten o’clock the band struck up “ Yankee Doodle,” and the company 
began to disperse. 

The impression one will receive from a glance at Uncle Sam deporting 
himself on his own platform at Washington, is, that he is a vigorous, in- 
dependent fellow, with rather more conceit than courtesy, not omitting 
“‘a spice of the devil ;” that when he grows older, he will know a little 
more about himself, and be a little more polite to himself; but that, go 
ahead as he may, he will never acquire the respectability of a gentleman, 
or the wslagiiied. of principle, or the ease of a good conscience, till he rids 
himself of the incubus of American slavery. 


* The nomination of Mr. Buchanan to the Presidency by the Democratic con- 
vention finally disposed of Mr. Pierce’s pretensions. 
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SCISSORS-AND-PASTE-WORK 
BY SIR NATHANIEL. 


V.—Sovutuey’s Letrers.* 


THE opening pages of this second series of Letters give renewed 
evidence of the poet’s tender delight and reasonable pride in his boy 
Herbert, only to make more painful the abrupt announcement of Herbert’s 
death. To Neville White the fondest of fathers writes: “‘ Herbert has 
gone on faithfully both with his Greek and German during my absence, 
so as to have lost nothing. It is not possible that any child could be 
more entirely after his father’s own heart.” This was at the close of 1815, 
In the early spring of 1816, Southey writes to his old friend John May: 
“If you have seen Harry [Dr. Henry Southey] of late, you will antici- 
pate the intelligence which a black seal announces. It has pleased God 
to visit me with the severest of all afflictions, by removing my son,—my 
only son,—who was the very flower and crown of all my happiness: for 
never was man blest with a child more entirely after his own heart’s 
desire. ‘The Lord hath given, the Lord hath taken away; blessed be 
the name of the Lord.’ 

“Tam very thankful for having had him during ten years. During 
those years he has been the joy of my life; and my deepest pleasure 
hereafter will be in the sure and certain hope that this separation is only 
fora time. I feel, also, that the removal is for his good; that he was 
perfectly fit for a better scene of existence: he had learnt all of good that 
this world could teach him, —all kind affections, all good feelings, all 
generous hopes; and he is gone before the world has sullied his pure 
spirits, without a spot or stain, never having known a thought of evil, 
never having felt a single affliction. His life has been passed in love, and 
he has fallen asleep to wake in immortality. 

“In this frame of mind, you will believe that I am as composed and as 
resigned as becomes a ee and a Christian; but I am fully aware that 
in this place [Keswick] I shall never be able to overcome the recollec- 
tions which must everywhere haunt me. My morning walks, my summer 
excursions on the lake, &e., &ce..—all are aeseuinted with him, who was 
my constant companion. I will therefore, if it be possible, remove from 
Cumberland. .... Edith [ Mrs. Southey ] has supported herself through 
long and severe trial with exemplary fortitude. I trust God will 

rt her now. For myself, it is a relief to know that the worst is 
over. For full five weeks I have never known an hour’s peace of mind, 
perpetually dreading this; and even when I gave way to the hopes with 
which others flattered me, it was hoping against belief. His whole 
demeanour was, like his whole life, almost beyond belief for calmness, 
collectedness, and obedience.” 

It is, indeed, no conventional fagon de parler which Southey makes 
use of, when he tells his uncle Hill that this affliction is heavier than an 
person could conceive, who had not seen the habits of his domestic life— 
how closely they were connected with the studies and the amusement of 
the child he had lost, ‘and how he became as naturally my companion 





* Selections from tine Eethers of Robert Southey. ‘Edited by his Son-in-Law, 
John Wood Warter, B.D. Vols. II. andIV. Longman and Co. 1856. 
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as I became his playmate.” Nor was it on the galling spur of the 
moment, or in a transitory mood of natural but common emotion, that he 
declared his happiness could never again be what it had been. It never 
could be; he was right: it never again was. Yet, he adds, with equal 
accuracy of psychological prevision,—*“ yet will the difference be rather 
in kind than in degree; there will be less of earth about it, less that is 
insecure and perishable.” Seneca, in his Epistles, rates as equivalent the 
grief of losing a thing and the fear of losing it: “Jn equo est dolor 
amisse rei, et timor amittende.” Onc is reminded of this philosophy in 
the “fearful joy” which Southey felt in the living presence of his 
Herbert,—as though in very sooth 


He wept to have what he so feared to lose. 


Hence an almost sense of relief when the worst was over,—and the loss 
he had feared so much, he could fear again no more, but look back upon 
with a resignation inspired by religion and mellowing with time. Her- 
bert, he writes to Mr. Hill, “ was the main object of my hopes; those 
hopes have now no fears to alloy them (for this calamity was always be- 
fore my eyes). And to another correspondent—after alluding to pre- 
vious losses of infant children, and remarking that the death of an infant 
seems repaired by the birth of another, and that you lose in it more of 
hope than of actual enjoyment, though even then the heart is wounded 
in its tenderest part,—he says: “ But in our present case, the loss is irre- 
parable. Were there the probability of our having another son, I am 
not sure that I should desire it ; so infinitely unlikely is it that he should 
resemble Herbert in those moral and intellectual endowments which 
rendered him all that my heart desired. No father was ever blest with 
a child more entirely such as he would have prayed for, and therefore it 
was that I always apprehended the calamity which has befallen me: I 
could not help feeling that when a creature of this kind came into the 
world, it was not likely that he should be suffered to remain in it; he 
lived in it long enough to know all that was good,—and nothing but 
what was good ; and he is removed before a thought of evil has ever risen 
in his heart, or a breath of impurity ever tainted his ears.” 

Another son, nevertheless, was born to Southey, some three years 
afterwards. In the winter of 1818, writing to Mr. Bedford about pecu- 
niary and other cares, which, however, he says, “ do not sit heavily upon 
me,” he adds: ‘A circumstance of a very different nature affects me 
much more in my heart of hearts. After an interval of more than six 
years, I am likely to become again a father; and you may well imagine 
what feelings this must occasion, after the grievous loss which we have 
sustained in those years,—a loss which I shall never overcome. This 
prospect, indeed, only makes me feel more deeply how irreparable it is ; 
for, setting aside the myriad or million chances against my having such 
another son as that incomparable boy, it is but too certain that I should 
neither have life nor heart ever again to perform my duty by another in 
the same manner.” To the son born Sale afterwards we owe the 
“Life and Correspondence” of that justly honoured and devoted father. 

The name of the new-born is mooted in another letter to Mr. Bedford. 
“TI intend to call my boy Cuthbert. If any one asks why, it is reason 
enough that I like genuine English names, and such as are peculiar, with- 
out being fantastic. But you may, for your own satisfaction, find the 
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secret feeling that leads me to choose it in a legend which Wordsworth 
has versified, as an inscription for St. Herbert’s Island.”’** And cheering 
it is, in turning from letter to letter, to mark how the boy becomes more 
and more a winsome treasure, a “ bonny wee thing,” to the boy-hearted 
sire. The young Cuthbert’s first efforts to pronounce his own name, are 
delightful to one so fond of ludicrous nomenclature and familiar nick- 
names as was the author of The Doctor. ‘ Your godson,” Southey tells 
Mr. Wynn, ‘‘is as fine a creature as you could desire to see, and begins 
to mispronounce mutilated words most delightfully. Charles Cuthbert 
he makes into Cha-Cupn.” The present volumes are of course rife with 
pet-names and nick-names of all sorts, and applied impartially to men, 
women, children, and beasts. A Mr. Adamson, author of a “ Life of 
Camoens,” “I usually call,” says Dr. Dove’s creator, ‘‘ A-dam-son of the 
Muses.” Dove-like tricks are played with the names of the Edinburgh 
Reviewers, &c., in a characteristic fragment called ‘‘ The Book of the 
Prophet Jehephary’’—a profane jeu d’esprit (query, however, as to the 
amount of esprit in its concoction ; and query, also, whether the jew itself 
at all vaut la chandelle ?)—in the style of the author’s previous ‘‘ Ogham 
Fragment,” or of the better-known Blackwood ‘‘ Chaldee Manuscript :” 
among the obvious celebrities with whose names liberty is taken, appear, 
thus phonographically disguised, in addition to Jehephary the Prophet 
himself—Peherri the Chronicler, and Kawbit of the Black Guards, Brum 
the Scribe, and Lee the Huntsman, Philip the Pythagorean (who is called 
also Syrr-itch-hardos), and Shidnai the Jester, Lord Harold the Giaour, 





* The lines in question are not cited by Southey or his Editor, but the reader 
may like to see them, not only for their absolute but for their special relative in- 
terest : , 


“FOR THE SPOT WHERE THE HERMITAGE STOOD ON ST. HERBERT’S ISLAND, 
DERWENTWATER. 


“If thou in the dear love of some one friend 
Hast been so happy that thou know’st what thoughts 
Will sometimes in the happiness of love 
Make the heart sink, then wilt thou reverence 
This quiet spot; and, stranger! not unmoved 
Wilt thou behold this shapeless heap of stones, 
The desolate ruins of St. HERBERT’s cell. 
Here stood his threshold; here was spread the roof 
That sheltered him, a self-secluded man, 
After long exercise in social cares 
And offices humane, intent to adore 
The Deity, with undistracted mind, 
And meditate on everlasting things, 
In utter solitude.—But he had left 
A fellow-labourer, whom the good man loved 
As his own soul. And, when with eye upraised 
To heaven he knelt before the crucifix, 
While o’er the lake the cataract of Lodore 
Pealed to his orisons, and when he paced 
Along the beach of this small isle and thought 
Of his companion, he would pray that both 
(Now that their earthly duties were fulfilled) 
Might die in the same moment. Nor in vain 
So prayed he:—as our chronicles report, 
Though here the Hermit numbered his last day 
Far from St. Curapert, his beloved friend, 
Those holy men both died in the same hour.” 
Worpswortn’s Miscellaneous Poems. 
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Kawp-helsiton the Provost, and Giphardos, and Krokairos, and Kahannin 
who had been the king’s minister, and Surjami, and Archy the Constable. 
Possibly some one of our readers may be at a loss in some one instance in 
this collection of improper names ; and for that possible unit’s sake we 
venture to “ guess,” without much risk, that whom Southey had in his 
eye, in the persons of this mixed multitude, were Mr. Perry of the Morn- 
ing Chronicle ; William Cobbett; Brougham; Leigh Hunt; Sir Richard 
Phillips, the vegetarian publisher and editor of the Monthly Magazine ; 
Sydney Smith; Lord Byron ; Dr. Copleston; Gifford; John Wilson 
Croker; Canning; Sir James Mackintosh; and the Edinburgh publisher 
of the “ Reekie” Review, Archibald Constable-—Again, when referring 
to his own publishers, the Messrs. Longman, it is Southey’s fashion to 
style them the ZLongi Homines, and “ Conscript Fathers of the Row.” 
John Murray figures under a variety of aliases. He is the Murraymagne. 
He is King John. He is the Grand Murray. He is the Megistos. 
The irritation which some of his ways and means appear to have caused 
in the mind of Southey, is amusingly displayed now and then: though 
the best of pay-masters, his payments sufficiently involved the idea of 
mastery, of task-master even, to make Southey only half-pleased at 
pocketing them, and mot half-pleased to pocket the affront his sensitive- 
ness sometimes conjured up in the idea of them as wages, and the hints 
preceding or accompanying them. ‘‘I have half a mind,” he writes to 
Mr. Bedford, in 1818, * to enclose you my last letter from the greatest of 
Bibliopoles, that you may form by it some estimation of his conceit, which 
is as immeasurable as the height and depth of Seeva, in the Hindoo 
fable. If you were to see the manner in which he exhorts me ‘to put 
my whole soul’ into an article for his six-shilling ‘Review,’ you would 
breathe out a pious malediction on his head, and cast his letter behind the 
fire. Whosoever may compile from my papers, when the booksellers 
have the picking of my bones, will find rare morsels in the correspond- 
ence of this great man.”’ Again, to Mr. Hill: “ Lord Lowther drank 
tea with us last week, bringing over Wordsworth to introduce him, for I 
had never seen him before. The only other great person whom I have 
seen was the Grand Murray himself, on his way to Edinburgh. He, I be- 
lieve, is the very grandest personage among mankind, now that there is 
no longer a Great Mogul.” And to Mr. Bedford, again, in the same year : 
“ You will have seen my two papers in the last ‘Q. R.’ The Megistos 
thought proper, when he sent me 150/. for them, to remind me that such 
prices could not be afforded unless the articles produced a decided impres- 
sion, to observe that the latter part of Evelyn had been approved, and 
to offer some hints respecting the arrangement of such reviewals for the 
future. I dare say my answer would astonish him. It was written in 
thorough good-humour, and without expressing the slightest resentment 
at such impertinence : in truth, I understood his humour too well to feel 
anything except amusement at it. But I told him that though his prices 
were very liberal, it was nevertheless very plain that I was employing 
myself less profitably (of which I gave him convineing proofs), and less 
worthily (which he will not very easily comprehend), in writing for them 
than in pursuing my own greater avocations; and that, therefore, he 
must admit it to be a matter of prudence on my part, when I should have 
executed the paper in hand, to are only an oceasional contributor to 
the ‘ Q. R.,’ instead of a regular assistant, and that at long intervals. He 
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is chewing the cud upon this, and I shall adhere to my purpose.” Next 
he writes, in the same spirit of dissatisfaction, to Mr. Rickman,— 
with a cut at Gifford’s systematic and incurable habit of pruning the 
for the “ Q. R. :” “I have had a pressing application from Murray 
Magne, to write de temporibus pro ‘ Quarterly Review,’ the said 
greatest of all journals being in danger of appearing without anything 
upon the subject, to the great distress of the said greatest of all great 
men! My reply was that it was utterly impossible to undertake at for 
want of time; and I followed the decisive reply by a protest against the 
castrating system which, in spite of all promises to the contrary, the editor 
continues to pursue: in nine instances out of ten without any conceivable 
reason.” And to Mr. Hill, on the same sore subject, in nearly the same 
words : “I am as little pleased as you can be with the manner in which 
Gifford mutilates whatever is sent to him, upon no imaginable principle, 
as far as I can discover ;—in most cases for no other reason than that of 
indulging a habit which he cannot help. He has repeatedly promised 
me that he would not do it, and yet every one of my papers comes forth 
castrated from under his hands.* It would be a great satisfaction to me 
if I could do without this Review, and at present there seems to be some 
probability that my connexion with it may be broken off, however great 
the ‘remediate inconvenience. Murray has thought proper to send me a 
less sum for my last paper than I thought proper to accept for it. I 
therefore sent the draft back to Gifford, from whom it came, treated the 
matter as a mistake (as indeed at first I really supposed it to be), and told 
him I expected 100/. Six posts have elapsed, and I have received no 
reply. I shall wait patiently, and let him chew the cud as long as he 
pleases. But if the answer, = vile it comes, is not what it ought to be, the 
‘Q. R.’ shall never receive another communication from me. This will 
leave me very much abroad for my ways and means at first. However, 
this is of no great consequence. I shall make my way somehow or 
other, and probably more to my own contentment at the end.” But no 
such schism from Albemarle-street took place; and a good thing for 
Southey too. The Megistos “ made things pleasant,” as the phrase now 
goes; and re-cooked the accounts, as another phrase current in the same 
circles hath it, to suit his contributor’s palate. The recalcitrant poet’s 
objurgations on his paymaster become henceforth fewer and feebler ; there 
ceases to be any observable strife between them 


Of nicely calculated less or more ; 


and in 1821 we meet with such passages in the correspondence as this : 
“ At present I am finishing a life of Oliver Cromwell for the ‘ Review.’ 
Murray allows me to make use hereafter of any English lives which are 
written for the ‘ Review,’ in a series of such lives, for which he will pay me 
500/. per volume, the extent of the series being six octavo volumes.” 
Verily, in Albemarle-street there was for Southey fat pasture and a milch 
cow too profitable to be hastily parted withal; and wroth as he was with 
what now and then sounded to his ears like impertinent “ cackle,” he did 
well not to give up in dudgeon a “goose” that laid him so many golden 


eggs. 
In mentioning the fondness Southey indulged for bestowing nick- 





* The italics are in orig. 
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names and new-fangled titles on people and things, we included “ beasts” 
among them. Every one knows Southey’s weakness for cats. His cats 
figure away in the present volumes, under an imposing category of styles 
and titles extraordinary. Mr. Grosvenor Bedford is apparently the cor- 

ent who took most interest in these feline frivolities, for it is in 
the letters to that gentleman that the poet gives full play to his delight 
in such particulars. Mr. Bedford is kept completely aw fait and ax 
courant in respect of the shifting and changing cat-dynasties at Greta 
Hall. He is told how Lord Nelson became so wretched that it was an 
act of mercy to put him in the river ; how Bona Fidelia reached a good 
old age, and was found dead in the wood-house ; how Madame Bianchi, 
who was Bona’s daughter, and Pulcheria, who was Madame’s daughter, 
pined away after the loss of an old servant, and disappeared or died ; how 
a visitor from the town, by name Virgil, who haunted the poet’s 
premises, being possibly driven from his own, died there also; how the 
only cat now at Greta Hall is “a young Othello, from Newlands,” who 
“has the defect of being of a miserably small breed,” but is “ otherwise 
a worthy and promising cat.” Sir,” continues Othello’s patron, ad- 
dressing Mr. Bedford, “‘I shall be very happy to introduce you to 
Othello. It is a good name, not merely as expressing his complexion, 
but because he will undoubtedly be as jealous as beseems his Tomship. 
I trust he will be the founder of a new dynasty, and that in a few gene- 
rations black will be the prevailing livery of the cats in Keswick.” There 
is one long letter occupied with the history of a new arrival, “a fine full- 
grown black cat,” whom Southey first intended to call Henrique Diaz, in 
reference to both his complexion and his sex, but eventually named the 
Zombi (title of the chief of the Palmares negroes), “an appellation 
equally appropriate and more dignified ;” how the said Zombi arrived in 
a sack ; and how, ‘‘ when the sack was opened, the kitchen door, which 
leads into the passage, was open also, and the cat disappeared ; not in- 
deed like a flash of lightning, but as fast as one—that is to say, for all 
purposes of a simile ;” and how Greta Hall was perplexed by the Zombi’s 
continuing in obstinate retirement for seven days and nights ; and how, 
“between four and five o’clock on the Sunday morning,” all who had 
ears to hear were awakened by such screams as if the Zombi had met 
with some excruciating accident—about which a mystery hung, forming 
a famous subject for grotesque speculation on Southey’s part, and taken 
advantage of, as such, with the most thorough enjoyment of the oppor- 
tunity. Then, too, we have his letters to one of his daughters, wherein 
he grieves to inform her of the “illness of his Serene Highness the Arch- 
duke Rumpelstilzchen, Marquis Macbum, Earl Tomlemagne,* Baron 
Raticide, Waouhler, and Skratsch. His Serene Highness is afflicted with 
the mange,” &c., &c. For a friend’s cat, in want of a name, he suggests 
that if the cat were a witch, she might be called Felismena, after the 
enchantress in the Diana of Montemayor ; Catherine of Arragon, if old 
and grave, and inclined to severity of temper ; St. Catherine of Sienna, 
if demure and hypocritical ; or the Czarina, if in any respect resembling 





* A personage not unknown to those familiar with Southey’s lyrics—e.g. 
“ Our good old cat, Earl Tomlemagne, 
Is sometimes seen to play, 
Even like a kitten at its sport, 
Upon a warm spring-day.” 
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the Empress of Russia. And so late as 1837* we find the poet writing to 
Mrs. Bray, ‘‘My cattery consists at present only of Thomas, Baron 
Chinchilla, and Grey de Rythen, his spouse and half-sister Knurra- 
Murra-Purra-Hurra-Skurra, and the elder half-brother of both, who is 
an out-of-door freebooter, and whose name is Chaka-chekka-chikka- 
cheeka-chokka-choaka-chowski.”—-Had the reading public been con- 
versant with Southey’s epistles, in the days when Who wrote The 
Doctor? was an unsolved problem, there could have been little room for 
Notes (of interrogation) and Queries as to the authorship. 

To that unique nondescript in modern book-work there are occasioual 
allusions in the letters before us, previous to the avowal of the authorship, 
in which the writer ingeniously enough discusses, as an impartial and 
indifferent reader only, the character and possible origin of the fa . 
Thus, in a letter to Mrs. Bray, in 1834: ‘“ ‘THe Docror,’ &c., has 
been sent me, with the author’s compliments, in a hand which is either 
an unknown one to me, or a disguised one. At a first glance, D’ Israeli 
seemed the likeliest person to have written it ; but upon a perusal, I was 
satisfied that he could not write a style which is at once so easy and so 
good. Then I thought of Rogers, who has both the wit and the feeling 
that the book displays; but I question whether he has the Cervantic 
humour, and, moreover, he is a dissenter. It may be Mathias, perhaps. 
There are two reasons for ascribing it to him: first, the number of Italian 
quotations from authors known only to those who have made Italian 
ot their peculiar study; secondly, he is an old cncognito, and this 

ook is printed by Nicol, whose father published the ‘ Pursuits of Litera- 
ture,’ and was entrusted with that secret. But on the whole, I incline to 
fix it upon Frere, for in him (and I can think of no other person) all the 
requisites for it are united.” To Mr. Wynn: “ The ‘ Edinburgh Review’ 
is more abroad in its guesses about the ‘Doctor’ than I was when I 
guessed about it. No clue to the author has reached me. As for Hartley 
Coleridge, I wish it were his, but am certain that it is not. He is quite 
clever enough to have written it—quite odd enough ; but his opinions 
are desperately radical, and he is the last person in the world to disguise 
them. One report was that his father had assisted him: there is not a 
page in the book, wise or foolish, which the latter could have written ; 
neither his wisdom nor his folly are of that kind. It amuses me to find 
myself suspected. Rogers’s ‘ Italy’ was given to me in like manner before 
it was claimed by its author.” Nearly two years later he writes to Mrs. 
Hughes: “ You have not heard, then, that the author of the ‘ Doctor,’ &c., 
turns out to be a Scotchman, and a bitter enemy of the English Church ? 
At least this is positively affirmed; and yet I cannot think he is either 
the one or the other. Dubois is also named as the author, a person who 
wrote ‘My Pocket-book,’ and a novel called ‘Old Nick,’ and who was 
editor of the ‘ Monthly Mirror,’—a man of some scholarship and a great 
deal of small wit. He brought letters of introduction to me, when I was 
in Lisbon in 1801, but from what I saw of him there and afterwards in 
London, I do not think that the better part of the ‘ Doctor,’ &c., can be 
the work of one who is composed of such coarse materials himself. At 
Doncaster the Rev. Erskine Neale has the credit of the book :—so Mrs. 
Hodgson (the ci-devant Margaret Holford) was assured, she tells me, in 





* The latest letter in the series bears date 1839. It is to Mr. Wynn. 
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a bookseller’s shop there; and if this is not known at Doncaster, where 
should it be? For who but some one connected with the place would 
have written all those provoking chapters ‘about it and about it?’ and 
especially that account of the Corporation, which for tiresomeness beats 
anything that ever was shaped into such a book, if any other such book 
there be. Now, methinks, I see you smile! And if you think that you 
see me smile also, you will not be mistaken; but it is under no other 
fringe than that of my own grey locks. 

“‘ However, in spite of the Doncaster chapters (and of the Almanacks 
too), I delight in the book; nobody can enjoy it more. And if I had a 
right to the feathers I should stick one of the finest in my cap. On that 

int you see we are agreed. I shall not wear it, ovtre Ps WR let who 
will be so obliging as to present it to me. Porson, if he was alive, might 
plume himself with it, and be in no danger of having it challenged by 
me.” 

The line of defence adopted by literary men in affiliation cases of this 
sort—their sometimes unconditional denial or flat contradiction, sometimes 
ingenious but most disingenuous equivocations, their hedging and fencing, 
their doubling and flirting, their show of nolens volens or he would and 
he would not, almost resembling the girlish tactics of Galatea, 

Et fugit ad salices, et se cupit ante videri,— 
would furnish matter for a curious chapter in the Curiosities of Literature, 
and perhaps a problematical one among the problems of casuistry. Rarely, 
if ever, has author delighted so manifestly in playing within the precincts 
of his secret, and egging on others to join in the game, as did Southey 
in the instance of The Doctor. 

The present series of letters contains numerous and sometimes interest- 
ing allusions to literary and other celebrities of the day, rising, established, 
or dying out. Hallam and Heber, Haydon and Davy, John Wilson and 
Henry Taylor, Lockhart and Croker, Peel and Brougham, Frere and 
Isaac Disraeli, Hartley Coleridge and Leigh Hunt, Allan Cunningham 
and Charles Lamb, Mrs. Bray and the late Mrs. Southey,* the début of 
Alison as an historian and of F. D. Maurice as a pamphleteer, the system 
of Robert Owen at Lanark, and the wholesale doings of James Morison 
in Fore-street, are but a few among the so many. A fragmentary excerpt 
or two may here be added, on topics bearing on what is of present 
interest. On occasion of the execution of Fauntleroy in 1825, the 
practice of public executions is thus referred to: “Though men must 
sometimes be hanged (and certainly few criminals deserved it more than 
he did), yet . . . . no government ought to make the better parts of its 
subjects unhappy by making the execution a matter of general annoyance. 
The sentence should of course be public, but the execution should not ; 
neither should the time when it takes place be known. It should be per- 
formed within the prison walls; when it was over, a black flag hoisted for 
the remainder of the day; and then the funeral should be public, and an 


-_— — 


* Née Caroline Bowles. Southey’s correspondence with this lady is yet to be 
published, and will be most welcome. We cannot but express a hope, however, 
that it may not be edited by Mr. Warter; or that, if so edited, that gentleman will 
abstain from those egotistical and laughably gratuitous foot-notes in which he so 
much delights, and appears to so little advantage. Nothing can be in worse taste 
than the style and temper of some of these flourishes. Nothing could be less to 
the taste of Robert Southey himself. 
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appropriate sermon appointed for it.” Twelve years later (1837), in a 
letter to Mr. Wynn, the same subject is mooted in nearly the same words 
—with this preface: ‘ It has often been in my mind to es forward an 
opinion that executions should no longer be public. Nothing but mischief, 
and of the worst kind, arises from making a spectacle of them.” 

A passage written in the opening of 1833 has its significance in the 
autumn of 1856: “ In this part of the country the Conservatives have 
rallied and shown their strength. . . . I believe there is no doubt that the 
rising generation at the Universities, and very many of the young aris- 
tocracy, have taken the right bias. Great expectations are formed of 
young Gladstone, the member for Newark, who is said to be the ablest 

rson that Oxford has sent forth for many years, since Peel or Canning. 

have always some fears for such reputations ; they sometimes upset the 
bearer, and often indicate more dexterity than strength ; but I ~ he 
may not disappoint his friends.” 

Remembering the melancholy condition into which Southey fell, in his 
closing years, there is something touching beyond the ordinary in occa- 
sional apprehensions and, as it were, deprecations such as the following, 
to be met with at intervals in the correspondence. On the death of Sir 
George Beaumont he writes to Charles Wynn in 1827: ‘“ Few men have 
been so happy in all respects; he had never known any serious affliction, 
and was in full possession of all his faculties and capacities of enjoyment 
at the moment when the stroke came, which produced stupor, insensibility 
—and in a few days death without any consciousness of struggle.” Then 
of the Premier’s similar attack: ‘‘ Lord Liverpool, I suppose, has been 
overworked. A stroke of this nature makes me feel a sort of giddiness 
when I hear or think of it. If it does its work at once, it is the most 
desirable termination of life; but if it only wrecks the sufferer in body 
and mind, then it is a visitation which is indeed to be deprecated.” 

Again, in a letter to his brother: “ Bedford wrote to me about 
the affection of his speech, some weeks ago; and I was willing to account 
for it by the extreme susceptibility of his nervous system. But any un- 
usual sensations about the head make me feel as if there were a candle in 
the powder magazine.” 

Scott’s condition in the August of 1832 is thus referred to: “ But to 
return to our poor friend Sir Walter: his case, I apprehend, is more pain- 
ful to others than to himself; it is one of those humiliating spectacles 
which ought to make us understand feelingly what poor creatures we are. 
Life must be to him an uneasy dream, or a delirium in the interval of 
broken sleep, rather than any conscious suffering either of body or mind 
—most distressing to those about him, but less so to himself than if he 
knew what they were suffering.” 

And the death of Coleridge in 1834 elicits this retrospective and pro- 
spective meditation, from his once companion and friend : “ On Tuesda 
next my sixtieth year will be completed. Poor Coleridge has just died at 
sixty-two, of old age. ‘Time has dealt gently with me ; indeed the whole 
course of my life has been singularly favoured by Providence, and in such 
a way too as to keep me constantly sensible of my constant dependence 


upon it. What may befal me during the last stage of my journey God 
only knows; but I enter upon it with good heart.” Merciful provision 
that he knew not what should befal him! Only God knew: only God 
could provide. 
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INFORMATION RELATIVE TO MR. JOSHUA TUBBS AND CERTAIN 
MEMBERS OF HIS FAMILY. 


CAREFULLY COMPILED FROM AUTHENTIC SOURCES. 
By E. P. RowseEtu. 
VI. 


MR, TUBBS ATTENDS THE HALF-YEARLY MEETING OF THE DUBBERLEY JUNCTION 
RAILWAY COMPANY, AND “ WANTS TO KNOW.” 


SPRING was returning, and as the respected family of Tubbs sat taking 
their breakfast in Brunswick-square, a delightfully mild air came through 
the partly opened window (albeit that there was a fire in the grate), 
making everybody feel cheerful and happy. It was a very agreeable 
breakfast-table to contemplate. There was no stint of things ars to 
the palate, and when Mr. Tubbs, who since his accession of property had 
become marvellously pious, pronounced a thanksgiving at the close of 
the repast, he experienced a comfortable sensation of fulness which 
enabled and induced him to perform the duty with remarkable earnest- 
ness and sincerity of manner, 

“Amen,” said Mrs. Tubbs. “ When, my dear, when Oh dear ! oh 
dear! my chest.” 

“Can’t Dr. Bam relieve you at all of that weakness of yours, Mary?” 
inquired Mr. Tubbs, a little testily; for, as we have before explained, this 
attack upon the chest came on regularly after breakfast. 

“No; he says it’s entirely upon the nerves,” responded Mrs. Tubbs. 
“TI am a poor, weak creature, he tells me, and must take care of myself.” 

“Well, I can’t make it out, Mary,” said Mr. Tubbs. “Don't you 
fancy now that the prawns, may have something to do with it, or the 
hot roll, perhaps ?”’ 

“Certainly not, Joshua,” replied Mrs, Tubbs, showing a strong ten- 
dency to tears. “Surely, when I fortunately am able to take a prawn, 
or touch a little bit of roll, you should—be—glad—of—it—Joshua—and 
not—speak ” (But here vehement weeping set in.) 

‘* Pray don’t, father,” cried Mr. Joshua. 

‘How unkind of you, papa,” remonstrated Miss Tubbs, with warmth. 
*¢ Mamma in her weak state, too.” 

“Bless my soul, Mary,” cried the wondering culprit, “what is the 
matter? There was never anything of this sort in the back-parlour 
behind the sh———” 

But Mr. Tubbs’s observation was violently arrested by a shrill er 
from Mrs. Tubbs, which seemed to herald a fit of hysterics, and which 
softened the worthy man’s heart at once. 

“‘ Mary,” said Mr. Tubbs, soothingly, “I wish, my dear, to have a few 
friends here this week, You are fond of enlivening society; it does you 
good, my dear. I think we will invite Dr. Bam, Mr. Butcher and his 
son Tom, Mr. Branchline, and some others, to a quiet dinner. What 
Say you ?” 
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Mrs. Tubbs recovered at once. She had become dearly fond of dis- 
play, and a dinner-party was a most delightful thing to her in anticipation, 
albeit that on its coming to pass mishaps were sure to ensue which racked 
her very soul with anguish. 

“Certainly, Joshua, certainly, any day you like. I shall be very 


pleased.” 

“ And the Rev. Mr. Tawke, papa; you will invite him,” cried Miss 
Jane, eagerly. 

és Well, my love, we'll see—we'll see,” replied her parent, hesitating. 
‘Has he heard of his uncle lately ?” 

“Yes, papa, and he is very ill. Mr. Tawke expects to be summoned 
every day. His uncle wrote him most affectionately the wo | before 
yesterday as to the arrangements he had made for him when he should be 
no more.” 

“ Ah, yes, we'll invite the Rev. Mr. Tawke, my love. He is an 
amiable, clever man. I should think it would be a blessing when his 
poor uncle dies.” 

“So Mr. Tawke says, papa, a very great blessing. Who can desire 
he should live, so afflicted? Mr. Tawke declares it will be a most happy 
release.”’ 

“ Yes, no doubt, Jane. Having made all proper arrangements for his 
nephew’s welfare, he must be quite ready to depart. Mr. Tawke 
naturally feels it will be a mercy when he goes. Certainly we will invite 
Mr. Tawke.” 

This matter being thus agreeably settled, the party felt very happy. 
Mr. Tubbs jingled the sovereigns in his pocket—a species of music 
wherein his whole soul delighted. Mr. Tubbs, junior, looked scornfully 
out of the window at some poor wretches trudging into the City, and 
the two ladies began to discuss the coming entertainment. 

The post arrived, and rather a large letter was delivered to Mr. Tubbs. 
He opened it, read it slowly, and his countenance grew black as night. 

“« My dear,”’ said Mrs. Tubbs, who, absorbed in conversation with her 
daughter on the subject of the dinner had not noticed the untoward cir- 
cumstance last mentioned, ‘‘ I can only make eleven of our usual set, who 
else would you——” 

‘Who else would I, ma’am ?” exclaimed Mr. Tubbs, in a voice of 
thunder. “ Do you ask me ‘who else?’—do you say ‘who else?’ Is 
that your question, ma’am ? Isit possible that you, when most important 
affairs———”’ 

“ Mercy on me!’’ exclaimed Mrs. Tubbs, aghast and shivering. 

** Oh yes, ‘mercy on me,’ ” sardonically repeated Mr. Tubbs. “ Of 
course it’s ‘mercy on me.’ That is it, isn't it? Oh, how shameful this 
is, to be sure!” 

“Has papa gone mad?” cried Miss Jane, in mortal terror, while 
Tubbs, junior, pale as a ghost, glided from the room. 

“Gone mad, miss !” shouted her father, whose wrath seemed doubled 
by the unfortunate suggestion. ‘Is it you—is it you (smiting the table 
with a force which caused a fracture of one of the legs), my daughter, to 
call your parent a lunatic? But there shall come an end to this. I'll 


not be trifled with.” 
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* Do you want to kill us?” exclaimed both the intensely surprised and 
distressed ladies. 

“Kill you!” shrieked Mr. Tubbs—“ you foolish, cackling geese—kill 
you! Oh, ah, yes, oh—who else, indeed!” And the fearfully incensed 
gentleman rushed from the room. 

Undoubtedly this behaviour of Mr. Tubbs did savour very strongly of 
deranged intellect; but then, reader, let us tell nae the cause of the 
terrible explosion—the Dubberley Junction Railway Company were 
going to issue a new lot of Preference Shares at 8 per cent. 

That ominous-looking packet contained the report of the directors to 
be presented to the half-yearly general meeting of proprietors to be held 
on the morrow. It had been only ten days ago that Mr. Tubbs, on the 
advice of Mr. Speck, had bought a large quantity of original shares at a 
cost of some three or four pounds per share beyond that at which they 
might now probably be obtained. No wonder Mr. Tubbs was wroth. 

Bat he cooled by degrees, and before long he came back repentant to 
his afflicted wife and daughter, owned that he had been foolish, told them 
the cause, received their sympathy, and decided that if he lived, that 
noble voice which had caused the walls of the Dubberley vestry-room and 
the club-room of the Anchor and Cart-wheel so often to shake, should 
to-morrow startle the ears and terrify the hearts of the infamous directors 
of the Dubberley Junction. 

The first thing to do was to examine the statement of account ap- 
pended. Mr. Tubbs applied himself to this task in a very determined 
and resolute manner, drawing his chair close to the table, placing the 
document in front of him, and then staring at it steadily, compressing his 
forehead the while with the palms of his hands, and resting his elbows 
on the table. 

But very fairly clear-headed as was Mr. Tubbs, he was no match for 
the remarkably clear-headed gentleman who had drawn that statement. 
Long and earnestly did Mr. Tubbs strive to understand it, and most 
miserably was he beaten. 

“‘T used to consider myself a good hand at accounts,” murmured the 
poor little gentleman, piteously. “‘ My books at Dubberley were a pattern, 
but this thing puzzles me altogether. There’s Capital Account and there's 
Traffic Account. Well, that I can make out; but then here’s Suspense 
Account and Permanent Way Account, and here are Abstracts A, B, C, 
D, E, and F, and here are Balances to every one of them, and each 
contains references to others. What I want to know,” Mr. Tubbs con- 
tinued repeating to himself, in an angry way, as though a portion of him 
had been turned into a doltish clerk, who either could not or would not 
render information—“ what I want to know is, how much money have 
they had, and what have they done with it? And if they’ve got any 
left, where is it? Isn’t that simple, sir? Then why can’t I understand 
it—why don’t I see it—what am I about? Hulloa, the room’s going 
round. Bless me, and here goes the table, and the chairs are dancing, 
as I’m alive, and the green curtains have turned red, and I—I’m 
tumbling on to the floor. Ob, I won’t look at this any more, or I shall 
have a fit of apoplexy. Never mind, I’ll have it explained to-morrow.” 

So on the morrow Mr. Tubbs, with stern determination written on his 
Sept.—vVOL. CVIII. NO. CCCCXXIX. D 
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brow, attended the general meeting of proprietors of the Dubberley 
Junction. He went a that he might secure a — position in 
the room. There was a very scanty sprinkling of proprietors when he 
arrived, and these seemed to look dismally about ion as though they 
were half-ashamed and wholly sorry at finding themselves there, and had 
some dread of the consequences. As the time of meeting drew near, 
however, the numbers increased, though not more than a fourth of the 
entire body was at any period present. Punctually at the hour a general 
movement—a slight rustling as from uneasiness or fear—on the part of 
the proprietors indicated the approach of the directors, and the next mo- 
ment those awful personages slowly entered from a private door, and 
solemnly took their seats. 

And, by-the-way, it was singular to notice how materially affected by 
this proceeding were some few individuals of the proprietary body. Be- 
fore the in-coming of the directors, a little buzz of conversation had 
sprung up in a few parts of the room, and you could hear some 
such sounds as these: “Isn’t it disgraceful, sir?” “ Did you ever 
see anything like it, sir?” “I have come here, sir, to-day, to ask 
them what they mean by it.” “ They have in me an awkward customer 
to deal with, I can tell you, sir.” “You see what I’ll say to them, sir.’ 
“T’'ll pretty quickly show them I’m not a subject for humbug, sir.’ 
Alarming murmurs like unto these were calculated almost to excite dl 
for the unfortunate directors, whose immolation straightway on their 
appearance seemed certain. But when those worthy gentlemen did 

resent themselves, looking so stern, strong, confident, and united, that 
in relation to the huddled mass of proprietors before them they bore very 
much the aspect of a dozen Life Guardsmen prepared to deal with a mob 
of tailors’ apprentices—oh, whither had fled the bold spirit which had 
but now displayed itself. Alas! the men of Gath who were to have done 
such great things, now, pale and shivering, absolutely crouched down on 
their seats as criminals dreading detection. 

Sir Carnaby Jinks (mentioned in the Ingoldsby Legends) was chair- 
man, and the usual forms having been gone through, he rose to address 
the meeting, amid cheers, joined in especially by those who had just now 
denounced him as a vagabond. 

We will give the substance of Sir Carnaby’s speech. He said it was 
with extreme delight that he congratulated the proprietors on the position 
of the company. (Murmurs of surprise, and a look of great indignation 
on the part of Mr. Tubbs—the new 8 per cent. preference shares seeming 
somewhat inconsistent with a high degree of satisfaction.) “It would, 
perhaps, have been agreeable to have declared a dividend.” (‘Ve 
agreeable,” from a little man in the corner, who hid himself directly he 
had spoken.) “ Well, he would adopt the words ‘ very agreeable,’ but 
then, what was it?” (“ Humbug!” muttered Mr. Tubbs.) “Only a 
short delay.” (Oh, oh.”) ‘“ Next year, ay, next year, he might say—(they 
might think him sanguine, but he spoke from calculation )—there was a 
clear certainty of their vast undertaking—positively—paying its ex- 
penses.” (Much astonishment and some stamping on the floor.) “ And 
what might not occur after that ? First the infant, a dividend of sixpence 
per cent. ; then the boy, a dividend of half-a-crown ; afterwards the man, 
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a dividend, ah! who could say the amount?” (‘‘ 1 can—Walker !” was 
here heard, followed by a slight scuffle, supposed to be occasioned by some 
little unpleasantness between two differing proprictors.) ‘“ But he would 
make a few remarks on the traffic of the line. There had been a striking 
increase at some points. At the Fuzboz station, for instance, there had 
been a large improvement.” 

‘¢ How much, sir ?”’ asked a proprietor. 

‘Why, sir,” replied the chairman, after consulting the secretary, “ I am 
happy to inform you that in the passenger traffic from Fuzboz there has 
been an increase of three adults and a child, and in the goods department 
I have to report the carriage of one large box additional the last half- 

rear.” 
ue Has it been paid for, sir?” somebody inquired. 

“Well,” replied the chairman, evading the question, “we have an 
account with the party. It is all right.” 

An honourable proprietor here rose, and said that he did not wish to 
cast a damp upon the meeting, but he thought it his duty to mention that 
the carriage of the box in question was quite an exceptional circumstance, 
for he happened to know that it contained a bonnet for old Mrs. Brill, the 
brandy-ball maker, and she only purchased the article of attire named 
once in three years. 

“TJ will now turn,” resumed the chairman, abruptly, with some con- 
fusion, “to a matter mentioned in the report which, perhaps, at first 
sight, does not look quite pleasing—I mean the creation of fresh capital. 
Gentlemen, I am sure that there are men of marked ability in this meet- 
ing” (every one at this smiled, evidently satisfied that he was among the 
parties alluded to), “and they will agree with me that this is no narrow- 
minded, petty age. This is asoaring age, gentlemen, and we must soar.” 
(A fat man by Mr. Tubbs here muttered a vile pun, saying something to 
the effect that “they were sore enough.”) ‘ Now, how must we soar, 
gentlemen ? Why, we must take bold, comprehensive views of things. 
Applying my remark to the Dubberley Junction, we must feed the 
junction, we must nourish it.’’ (‘ Nourish 2¢,’’ growled Mr. Tubbs ; 
“when’s it going to nourish ws, I should like to know ?’’) “ Gentlemen, 
as the child, with its rapidly expanding faculties, needs a broader field of 
action, a new arena for display, so the Dubberley Junction, now rising 
into vast importance, requires wider scope for the exercise of its powers.” 
(The meeting was growing attentive.) “ Therefore it is, gentlemen, 
taking this free, exalted view of the destiny of our great work, that your 
directors, upon solemn consideration, have decided to recommend to you 
the construction of a branch line from Fuzboz to Bithywithy, Now, I 
don’t know,” continued the chairman, with some hesitation, and slowly 
carrying his eye along his auditors, “ whether any proprietor is ac- 
quainted with that part of the country, but, ahem—ahem (all present, I 
am afraid, are strangers to it), I can assure the meeting that if there be a 
district in this country calculated to yield a vast and remunerative traffic, 
that district is comprised in the road from Fuzboz to Bithywithy. Along 
Fuzboz Common, over Fiswig Marsh and through Bit on a Forest, 
there is, at this time even, a large stream of traflic, which F 

“IT beg pardon, Mr. Chairman,” interposed Mr, Tubbs, who the last 
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minute or so had been sitting with his eyes glaring, his mouth open, his 
hands clenched, and his body writhing eel-like on the bench, and whose 
countenance now bore a frightfully boiled-lobster hue—“I really beg 
pardon, Mr. Chairman, but do I understand you to say that there is at 
this time a large traffic between Fuzboz and Bithywithy ?” 

“Do you know the part, sir?” inquired the chairman. 

“What's that to do with it, sir?” 

“TI thought, perhaps, — might reside there.” 

‘No, sir; I reside in runswick-square.” 

“T trust the honourable proprietor does not dispute my statement,” 
remarked the chairman, in a much more cheerful tone since the last reply 
of Mr. Tubbs. 

“Dispute your statement, sir!” roared Mr. Tubbs, at the top of his 
voice, and now throwing off all reserve. ‘* Sir, I did live in Dubberley for 
more than forty years, and only left it three months back; and I say, sir, 
that if you tell this meeting that there is a large traffic between Fuzboz 
and Bithywithy (the two places are close by Dubberley), you tell a lie, 
sir.’ 

(Cries of * Order,” and “ Chair.”) 

a“ Why, gentlemen,” cried Mr. ‘Tubbs, whose excitement was momen- 
tarily increasing, “as I’m a living soul, gentlemen, if there’s any more 
traffic between these two places than W idow Jones's dung-cart, drawn by 
a little blind donkey which feeds on the common, I’ll eat the chairman 
and all his companions.” 

Great confusion here ensued, all the directors rising together as though 
they were about making off. 

‘Will you be quiet, sir?” inquired the chairman, but in a very husky 
voice. “If not, I must have you ejected.” 

“ Eject me!” shouted Mr. ‘Tubbs, getting on the form that he might 
be the better seen and heard; ‘I'll eject you, sir. Large traffic, indeed, 
along Fuzboz Common, over Fizwig Marsh, and through Bithywithy 
Forest! Why, it almost chokes me.’ 

‘**T can assure the honourable proprietor,” observed Mr. Brassman, the 
deputy-chairman, “that the cabbage-gardens in the vicinity of the marsh 
are of great value. ‘There would be an enormous cabbage traftic. 
Besides which, we understand that the district is likely to prove rich in 
minerals.” 

** Rich in fiddlesticks,” replied Mr. Tubbs. “ But if you’ll allow me, 
sir, I'll leave that subject for a moment and turn to the accounts. | 
want to know, sir, what has become of the balance shown in Abstract 
B?” (« Hear, hear,” from sundry proprietors, who, finding Tubbs was 
making a stand, were rapidly returning to their former opinion, that the 
directors were a set of scamps. ) 

A hurried consultation took place amongst the directors, the result ef 
which seemed to be a desire to mollify Mr. Tubbs, if possible. 

** Certainly, certainly,” answered the chairman. “I admire the spirit 
of the honourable proprietor. It is a wholesome spirit.” (This Sir 
Carnaby meant for a joke, but it fell flat.) ‘The accounts have been 
made er a most eminent public accountant, who is present, and who 
r. O'Toole !” 
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“With pleasure,” answered Mr. O'Toole, standing forward. (Aside : 
“I want my clerk Jones; fetch him directly.”) ‘“ The honourable pro- 
prietor will perceive” —(‘ Bless me, where is Mr. Jones ?”)—“ that this 
account is not”—(‘‘ Oh, here you are, Jones; be quick. What—”)—“ I 
say that this account” —(‘ —has been done with that balance, Jones ?”) 
—‘‘this account, gentlemen, is not a cash account”—(“ Ah, I think I 
can do it, Jones.) ‘If the honourable proprietor will have the good- 
ness to remember that these accounts bear relation one to another, and 
that the item to which he alludes must be taken in connexion with 
Abstract C ; and if then he will turn his eye to the Revenue Account, 
and observe there that that balance has nothing at all to do”—( Aside : 
** Isn’t that what you said, Jones ?”)—“ with Abstract A, in spite of their 
apparent approximation, and that a broad distinction must be kept in 
view between this 30,000/. and that 2/, 17s. 1d., although both bear 
affinity to the 28/. 16s. 1d. on the other side, I think he will see clearly 
the whole matter.” (‘ Or if he don’t,” whispered the eminent accountant, 
as he sat down, to the secretary, ‘1 can’t help it, for I’m sure I don’t 
myself. Mr. Jones, if you can’t find something better to do than sit 
grinning there like a monkey, I'l! trouble you to take yourself off.”) 

That disgustingly wavering meeting, which had no opinion of its own, 
and which went just that side which at the moment seemed to be getting 
the best of it, seemed now rather awe-stricken at the fluency with which 
the terribly eminent public accountant delivered the foregoing at cea 
tion, and again began rather to consider that Mr. Tubbs was a turbulent 
fellow, altogether in the wrong, and that the directors were a very 
honourable set of ill-used gentlemen. 

Mr. Tubbs, himself, looked somewhat bothered, and apoplectic feelings 
were again manifesting themselves. 

** Who in the world,” he cried—‘ who can possibly What is that 
gibberish, Mr. Accountant, hired to do other people’s work? You're 
trying to humbug me, sir, you know you are. I be hanged if I think 
the accounts are any accounts. ‘They are only so many figures. Now, 
sir, in plain English, what have you done with the money ?” 

“* Ay, that’s the point,” cried the proprietors (with sudden animation) 
in chorus. ‘ What have you done with the money ?” 

‘“‘ The honourable proprietor must understand,” replied Mr. O’Toole, 
—— to deliver his speech anew, ‘that this is not a cash account, 
and———” 

But he could get no further. Yells of “ But what have you done with 
the money—that’s the point ?” now positively shook the room, a number 
of the proprietors mounting the benches, and gesticulating like so many 
demons. 

“* Gentlemen!” shouted the chairman, ‘ I must 

‘What have you done with the money?” roared the meeting, that 
being a question which it was quite intelligent enough to understand, and 
which, therefore, it was not disposed to let drop. 

“If you are not quiet, we’ll all resign,” shouted Mr. Brassman at 
the top of his voice, evidently expecting that the proprietors would imme- 
diately become like lambs. 

But the meeting had got its head, and would not be checked now. 
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36 Information relative to Mr. Joshua Tubbs. 


“ What have you done with the money?” was again shrieked with 
an energy which could only be emulated at the Eastern Counties as- 
sembhies. 

The directors huddled together and consulted. 

™ Gentlemen !” vociferated Sir Carnaby, with a very pale face, “ we 
wish to resign.” 

But even to this there was no other response than “ What have you 
done with the money ?” which, thus thundered at intervals, sounded just 
like discharges of heavy artillery. 

‘Gentlemen, we do resign,” cried Sir Carnaby. And immediately that 
noble body of men which had entered the room with such pride, such 
an air of conscious strength and majesty, faded away, and was seen no 
more. 

“ T move that Mr. Tubbs do take the chair,” said a little fat man who 
had become purply-black in the face through his vociferations. 

The motion was seconded and carried with acclamation, and Mr. 
Tubbs took the chair accordingly. After some discussion, the meet- 
ing adjourned until the next day. The following day, thavefore, the 
Dubberley Junction proprietors again met, and elected twelve good 
men and true to be directors in lieu of the unfaithful servants who had 
retired. 

And when these twelve new directors subsequently assembled in the 
board-room, what did they first do? Why they unanimously elected Mr. 
Joshua Tubbs their chairman, vice Sir Carnaby Jinks. Here was a 
tremendous event for the'Tubbs family! Oh, how kind Fortune was ! 
How she encircled little Mr. Tubbs’s bull neck with her beautifully- 
rounded white arm, and playfully patted his grocer-like paw with her 
sweet taper fingers! How she smiled and looked lovingly upor him, and 
bid him feel himself her favourite! ‘‘ Fortunate Mr. Tubbs! Gifted Mr. 
Tubbs! Amiable Mr. Tubbs! Estimable Mr. Tubbs!” was the burden 
of everybody’s song. 

“‘ Tubbs is a very excellent fellow,” said Mr. Speck. 

“A capital man of business is Tubbs, and I honour him,” said Dr. 
Bam. 

‘* A first-rate man is Tubbs,” said Mr. Butcher. 

They were right. Of course they were. Had not Tubbs twenty 
thousand pounds, and was he not chairman of the Dubberley Junction 
Railway ? 
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THE SEQUEL OF THE SESSION. 


BY CYRUS REDDING. 


“ CoMPLAINT is the largest tribute Heaven receives, and the sincerest 

t of our devotion,” remarked one who had a great insight into cha- 
racter. At the close of every Session of Parliament the “ sincerest part” 
of our devotion seems to increase. The advocates of honest reform 
complain of disappointment that the Reform Bill has done no greater 
good, and propose te extend it further. The real question is, have the 
people responded to the last bill as they should have done? Have they 
returned burghers of their own boroughs, where good and true men might 
have been found for the purpose; or have they elected strangers of whose 
political tenets they were ignorant, jobbers, railway speculation adven- 
turers, and others, who came from far, purse in hand, and were returned 
where the duty of the citizen to his country demanded that a can- 
didate of experience and intellect should be placed? Let us have 
the way clear so far before we proceed further. We cannot discover 
now, any more than the ancients could, the increase of wisdom with an 
increase of voices. An augmentation of political virtue, in or out of 
Parliament, must rest upon some tested principle. Few govern, and 
why? It is, that few only reflect. The inclination of the many is 
towards evil, save in bursts of natural feeling, when the heart is touched 
by some foul oppression. Passion, not reason, governs the masses, 
Their claims to a share in a government like ours is intended to secure 
freedom of action and the rights of property to all, whether large or 
small in value, their share in the legislation being confided to a repre- 
sentative of their choice. It is not for the superior wisdom of the 
uninstructed to control the nation, although such ideas are often crudely 
traced in papers circulated through their ranks speculating on their sup- 
port. The right-minded press of all the people is another thing ; that has 
great power, and, in unison with the reflecting part of society, consti- 
tutes the opinion which overrules all. Now, it is pretty clear that the 
public is couscivus of the hopelessness of good in the mode for which 
some contend. It knows that corruption creeps in, and that the old 
bribery at elections, written in the new system under the head of 
“expenses,” almost uniformly includes sums paid to bribable voters who 
have awaited the turn of the contest. ‘‘ Give the ballot,” they say; we 
have no objection ; but the “ honour among thieves principle” will succeed 
under that supposed safeguard. Many who vote on the popular side will 
then vote against it, and vice versd. 

We have seen too much of this incurable action where high principles 
do not exist, and they never did or can exist throughout a nation where 
the first thing inculeated is the love of gain in almost any available mode. 
Formerly, the high-minded and noble-born treated money with con- 
tempt. Their wealth was dispensed in their country habitations, and 
the city was only their residence for a short season. Now even the noble 
invest their wealth, calculate their gains, and shun their old hospitalities. 
This may be best for the body politic in the end, and more favourable to 
freedom ; but it strengthens the influence of money, and changes the 
principle of Roman patriotism into that of an unbounded lust of gain, 
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Formerly the humble mechanic would starve rather than beg; now the 
very children are taught the art who do not want, while real sufferers 
are struggling with the lofty pride of independence. 

We take it, that it is the knowledge of all this which makes the country 
indifferent when the question of reform comes before Parliament. 
There will be no perfect representation, according to the intention of the 
constitution, until the people purify themselves. If our rulers are cor- 
rupt, so are the people. We were on the hustings in a city of forty 
thousand souls, emancipated from the bondage of twenty-four votes by 
the Reform Act, just after it passed. This set free numbers of honest 
voters on both sides ; the nominees of the old party had no chance, and 
not a shilling was wrongfully expended. ‘ This is wonderful!” said one of 
the newly-returned members. ‘ How nobly they come up to the poll !” 

We remarked, it was a new thing—the voters were in the virgin 
state—temptation had not yet proffered itself to their embraces; wait 
an election or two, and a candidate with a long purse and reliable agents, 
and this scene of innocence—this electoral simplicity—will make to itself 
wings. By the second election after that, the over-balancing corps was 
drilled there as well as in other places. ‘The members now returned find 
the “expenses” heavy enough for the next stranger, who may have no 
objection to increase them. 

Thus much for the apathetic feeling of the House and the country 
upon reform. On the royal speech we need not comment, although, in 
the present instance, it was one of fair congratulation on the successful 
termination of the war, at a moment when the energies of the country 
were beginning to be put forth under such a tremendous display of naval 
power as no nation ever before witnessed, assisted by the new agency for 
the subjection of the seas. We would we could say the same of our 
military efficiency, where sterling courage under internal regimental 
duties was never surpassed. Until the army is placed under a board 
like the Admiralty, with the commander-in-chief in place of a first lord, 
we shall find things continue hopeless. The Chelsea Report confirmed all 
the misgivings respecting the army. The affairs of Central America 
were stated to be negotiating with the United States, in hopes of a satis- 
factory adjustment. Of the speeeh we were precluded from giving the 
sense in our last number, published at the moment of its delivery, we 
shall say no more than that it is a long while since we have had one an- 
nouncing foreign results of greater importance; those relating to domestic 
matters were less than was expected. 

To return to some of the other proceedings of the Session. When the 
supplies had been voted, the consideration of various bills drew the 
attention of the House. The new rural police was necessary ; but when 
we see the mischief of letting loose convicts on society, and, yet more, 
when we look at the noble colonies founded under the convict system, 
we are led to doubt whether such important results are not objects of 
national ambition rather than repression, and that we should still uphold 
them. We have the shores of Labrador near home, as inaccessible to 
escape as the shores of Australia, where the work must be more 
laborious ; the climate is healthy, and there are good summer fisheries, 
It is no injustice to the convict to make him the instrument of future 
good. The bill for the Reform of the Corporation of London, brought 
in so late to what it ought to have been, we grieve to say did not survive 
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the Session. We regret this the more, because of the juggle the City 
plays off upon mankind. Foreigners think the lord mayor and his tail 
are the lords of our great metropolis, in place of obscure Cockney re- 
sidents within a small district. They think, too, that in honouring such 
a body they pay honour to London, in its enlarged sense, where perhaps 
two millions out of the population do not know who the lord eer 18, 
In vain we have tried to explain to foreigners that the nobles and court 
were once residents of the small district called the “ City,” which is per- 
mitted to keep its old customs up, but has no authority beyond a 
boundary carefully defined, now filled with merchants’ counting-houses 
and public buildings, and that great merchants or bankers have nothing 
to do with it. The bill was withdrawn, as was a bill for Scotch educa- 
tion. A motion for abolishing the Maynooth grant was carried on the 
first reading, but afterwards lost. A bill for abolishing local dues on 
shipping, and one on partnerships, were withdrawn by the ministry, 
which did not feel inclined to venture them against the chance-votes of 
the Session. Important bills relating to the civil service, the public 
health, matrimonial suits and divorce, one for cleansing us of the eccle- 
siastical courts, one relating to vaccination, and others, were withdrawn, 
as well as a bill for the abolition of church rates. What laxity might be 
ascribed to whippers-in we cannot tell, but it was evident that the 
ministry would not hazard measures of considerable importance, when 
the Commons, little inclined for serious business, gave to selfish predis- 
positions what was entrusted to it for the country. 

Some assert that Lord Palmerston was only placed in his present 
situation because there was nobody else to carry on the war, and that 
now the difficulty is over they are indifferent about supporting his 
government. The incapacity of others, therefore, was the basis of the 
Premier’s success, and this acknowledgment is the criterion of representa- 
tive patriotism. Whether the acknowledgment be not something like a 
compliment we do not declare one way or the other. It is probable that, 
as none but Lord Aberdeen could compete with him for the post—Lord 
John Russell on one hand, or Lord Derby on the other, being out of 
the question—and as Lord Aberdeen was defunct, there was no one else 
in whom the country had confidence to take his place. But how has he 
forfeited it? He has not managed his duties army fashion. The 
Horse Guards system of settling the staff would not do here. ‘The staff 
is a sort of inspired corps, and works valiantly by intuition ; like Falstaff, 
it lives by instinct, though it cannot revivify those slain by its blun- 
ders. The first minister of a country must map off both his enemies’ 
territory and diplomacy; he must not set his staff at work without a 
knowledge of the ground on which he is going to act. ‘The staff of our 
army may grope in the bliss of ignorance, our cabinet staff dare not.* 
The post of prime minister being filled, and at the same time only held 
as a locum tenens, Parliament keeping him in his post with this un- 
derstanding, is rather a novel doctrine. The House of Commons is 
divided into parties, which only unite—except the extreme opposition— 
in keeping the minister in place. ‘his is all very convenient, as far as 

* The dislike of scientific knowledge in the staff seems remarkable. When 
the fine army of Sir John Moore went to Spain, there was only one map of that 
large country in the army. It was a travelling map, given by Lord Holland to 
Moore, on the former returning from his travels! 
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it goes, for their private interests, but it is not very constitutional. A 
dissolution might “ flutter the Volscians” to some purpose. It is said that 
the minister is not liked abroad. This is true, per in some coun- 
tries, the distaste of which should be a mark for his being better liked at 
home. In the position in which England stands at present, while she 
is courteous to all, it is not worthy of herself with a French alliance, 
Sardinia .and Belgium constitutional monarchies, Prussia playing Crapaud 
to Russia, and depised on all sides, to suffer the imsolence of any petty 
state to pass unreproved, and we are certain it will not be so. But the 
minister knows the importance of peace ; and if he be not liked in Ger- 
many, among the satraps who play kings and queens there, in states that 
a strong-legged man may hop round on one leg im a day, as if to prove 
how remotely from political happiness human nature can vegetate, it is 
more in his ei than otherwise. When Peel said, “ After all, we are 
proud of him,” referring to some of his lordship’s measures and the 
defence of them, he spoke more warmly than he was accustomed to do, 
for Peel was of a cold temper. They who affect to think lightly of the 
man cannot spare him, and they know it. Even they who considered his 
lordship paid too little attention to pencil hints and notes that Lord 
Aberdeen affected to think clever strokes of policy, though he might have 
really thought little of them, must acknowledge his present triumph. 
Called to fill his high post by the voice of the nation, it was the best 
silent reply to his unmerited dismissal. 

We do not write thus in the language of flattery but of truth. The 
Times was attacked the other day because, after some censures on the 
minister, it had afterwards an article in his praise; as if a writer must 
have but one side, one opinion with others upon everything. It is possible 
the Zimes may censure or praise his lordship agam. ‘The writer who 
can dare to speak pro or con. diurnally, in place of supporting a party at 
the cost of conscience, while it may be mistaken, holds the independent 
pen. The Z%mes owes its independence to its existing situation in regard 
to pecuniary resources. It is one of those few instances in which wealth 
contributes to the freedom of others, as well as its own, by the expression 
of opinion without fear. We do not defend all the articles in the Zimes. 
There are physical obstacles to uniformity of sentiment in its columns, 
but we are clearly of opimion that the beneficial effect that paper has 
produced arose from what makes elevated minds boldly considerate, and 
low minds insolent. 

The increase of the main object in our noble navy, that of able sea- 
men, has been secured by a bill to make the coast-guard ten thousand 
available men. Charles Fox wisely said, “ If you will have a war, let it 
be a naval war. Let not a shilling go to the army that can be employed 
in the navy. The great Montesquieu wrote : 

“* But if the Athenians inhabited an island, and besides this enjoyed 
the empire of the sea, they would, as long as they were possessed of these 
advantages, be able to attack others, and at the same time be out of the 
danger of being attacked.’ One would imagine that Xenophon was 
speaking of England.” 

This bill is truly wise ; we have always ships. Our commercial navy 
is becoming a very formidable force, easily armed ; we have been heretofore 
improvident as to men. Some have asserted that several of the con- 
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tinental powers have more seamen ready for manning ships of war than 
we have. It is untrue. Naval conscripts, too, have small experience. 
Our merchant seamen equal their best, and, indeed, equal any in our 
own in the main duties, of handing, reefing, and steering. The order 
and regularity on board a man-of-war is by such quickly acquired. The 
gunnery is to be acquired also, but here the seaman is no recruit: he is 
always a ready man, and rapidly learns: he fought the guns at Sebas- 
topo! as masterly as the artillery. 

It was wonderful ministers had not determined upon some plan for 
arranging the public business, so as that it should proceed more rapidly, 
and neither press so heavily on the members who do attend and execute 
the work done, nor waste time to so great an extent. This point, well 
worthy consideration, has been resolved upon by the Premier, who has 
issued a circular accordingly. 

We regret to see excellent measures strangled by underhand interests 
—leagued for the purpose of defeating motions through fear or jealousy. 
This is betraying public duty, yet is the practice open and apparent. 
Whether ministers or private members bring in certain bills, there is, in 
such cases, a secret cabal formed against them, and an opportunity 
seized for their overthrow. If the ministry had struggled on with some of 
the bills they brought in, they would have run a chance of being damaged 
by defeat. The House of Commons is very independent in certain 
things, and none know better how to take advantage sooner of a 
neglected point than some of its leading characters. Mr. Spooner made 
a grand hit at Maynooth. In fact, he is so fierce about the matter, that 
it is more than probable he will die in the old faith yet, going back to 
the creed of Thomas a Becket. Such things have occurred in the 
eleventh hour of man’s existence, and may occur again. Where rampant 
persecution has dwelt, penitence may not be far off, as happened of old 
with the persecuting Paul. Only let us imagine Cardinal Wiseman 
slipping the consecrated wafer across the palate of the honourable gen- 
tleman when zz articulo mortis, and masses being said for his soul in 
St. Patrick’s own island, if not in St. Peter’s. He will be an example 
of Christian forgiveness to the Vatican, worthy of canonisation, his every 
bone being multiplied into miraculous relics. 

The House of Commons, during the larger part of the Session, made 
us think of the Persians, who occasionally drink a decoction of poppies 
to enable them to work half asleep, soothing their toils with intervals of 
negation of all thought. It was consoling to the bench of me, 8 to 
reflect that in future when they have enjoyed large incomes for a lon 
term for doing nothing, they are to have half-pay. What would Sydney 
Smith have said to this? The House had a politic regard, even in its 
Rip Van Winkle state, that those who take care of the souls of its mem- 
bers should not be forgotten. Why should not really hard-working 
curates have half-pay also? The fears of the House were alive to this 
subject, thinking of their souls, no doubt. But the more important 
measures of the government the House could yawn over, stretch, and _ 
nay to, as the caprice of the moment prompted. The Agricult 
Statisties Bill was withdrawn, the country gentlemen crying, “ Noli me 
tangere ;”—but it is needless to enumerate all the defalcations in a House 
where the narcotic state ruled one half of the Session, and the capri- 
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cious the other. Dr, Elliotson would have been of great service there 
with his wakeful mesmeric passes. 

Those who censure the administration must recollect, as in the case of 
the return of our representatives, that its individual existence depends 
upon the people. Aristocracy cannot rule in England without the popular 
consent; in fact, can hardly be said to exist here at all in its true meaning. 
“ But we must have the masses in; we must have universal suffrage. We 
must have things pure as they are in America,” cry many who speak 
without thinking. Now the American is one of the most corrupt of 
governments, Jt is of that corruption the better class of thinkers there 
complain. It is true money does not pass, but places do. At this moment 
there are four thousand Catholic voters who obey their priests, a large 
proportion being Irish. The priests have a certain number of places 
secretly promised ; their command to their flocks is absolute. ‘The same 
kind of promises are made to other supporters. We only speak of the Irish 
Catholics in the way of illustration, because they are a compact phalanx, 
and tended with the Germans to embody the party of the ‘‘ Know- 
nothings” against them. General Jackson, on coming into office, turned 
out twelve hundred postmasters at once, besides a host of other officials, to 
puttin his own creatures—yet there is no corruption in America, accord- 
ing to those who imagine all wisdom and knowledge, political or other- 
wise, is to be found in the “‘ book of Numbers.” The ballot and universal 
suffrage exist in America, and we lately showed how the laws were set 
at defiance there by the lawless, over which the executive has no power. 
We cannot have a faultless government, but we may have one free from 
many objections which high feeling on the part of the people—high 
patriotic feeling—with active exertion would remove. Great injury has 
arisen from administering to the prejudices and passions of classes, and 
following them out—a thing founded on sordid interests at the expense 
of morality. The penny paper, for example, may have its class as well 
as that at fourpence. It may devote itself to pamper the prejudices and 
passions of those who will administer to its profits. A paper at a half- 
penny may descend to a lower class, and curry favour with a lower grade 
by the same artifices. Now no one can dream that the great mission of 
the press is answered where it does not deal independently with all, and 
afford instruction as well as pleasure to those who have not the acquire- 
ments nor been able to become as enlightened as its intelligent, expe- 
rienced, and well-educated conductors. Under an opposite practice, the 
reply, “we look only to our pecuniary receipts, and write downwards,” is 
in relation to the blessings of a free press, a sad misuse of a great prin- 
ciple for a mercenary one. Yet is this misuse the prevalent sin of the 
day in some shape or another. We want a more universal spirit in our 
senate and population, high and low—a spirit or feeling that shall be 
moved for the good of all, and not for any peculiar class. ‘The opposite 
principle is, we fear, the Cain-brand of the money-changers in the national 
temple. We see that even citizens of the same trade or profession have 
their cliques. We once resided for some time in a city where there were 
three oe of grocers—castes, shall we call them ?—that carefully kept 
aloof from intercourse with the grade of the brethren they imagined be- 
neath them. This is but a picture of England at large. 

But it is more pleasing to turn to another topic, and that is the state 
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of the revenue. It is difficult for the philosophical mind to decide whether 
the influence of wealth of ccemantionts extent upon the rulers of a 
nation, placing at their disposal enormous means of offence and defence, 
be advantageous or prejudicial to the duration of empire. That it is not 
favourable to literature, arts, or arms is well known. We are always 
ready to suppose ourselves exceptions to preceding rules, and that we are 
to see no decadence of empire. There is one point in our favour. We 
live in an insular position, and cannot escape from it without having re- 
course to the means and the elements which have elevated us. Our 
commerce and shipping are a part of our nature, and not an accident of 
industry. We must cross the ocean to pass into another country for 
pleasure, business, or curiosity. The sea we must navigate whether we 
will or not, and being so compelled it is probable, if we had no manufac- 
tures to export, we should become the great carriers for other countries, 
or modern Carthagenians to the letter. Our energies would not suffer us 
to be tranquil. Our island circumstances may therefore impart to us 
a national longevity, to which the great commercial countries of the past 
were strangers. Let us hope that this will be the case. However it may 
turn out, it is not impossible our population and wealth may yet augment 
when we see the extent of our waste land. The extension of life amidst 
all is added to our increase of wealth. We are told England, by the 

ublic returns, is the healthiest climate in the world. We do not believe 
a word of it. England and France are the healthiest countries, according 
to the life returns, it is true, but the climate of England is not a healthy 
climate compared with many others. The duration of life in England is 
greater, not from climate, but from the superior comforts, the better mode 
of living, and exceeding activity of the ie lt is in France, next to 
England, that similar comforts of life are plentifully distributed ; in other 
words, in England the people are better fed, clothed, and housed than in 
other countries, advantages accompanying high civilisation and the con- 
comitants already mentioned. Here industry and wealth have told mar- 
vellcusly in our favour. Our population returns now and a century 
ago, with the increase and duration of life, show that our advantages 
are comparatively of a recent date, and have nothing to do with the 
climate, but have kept pace with our advance in physical comforts. 
Those who have travelled will readily understand this. They can con- 
trast with other countries the comforts, luxuries, and refinements of ours 
and their value, especially if they have spent a winter season in most parts 
of Europe, and looked at the state of the poorer classes. The revenue 
must, a large portion of it, be raised by means which, by a knowledge of 
the consumption, enable us to ascertain the increase or decrease of various 
articles, particularly those imported, which were once dear luxuries. We 
now find them become cheap necessaries, or comforts, to all orders of the 
people. The whole world contributes to our longevity. 

The Russian war neither interrupted the progress of our commerce 
nor the comforts of our population. ‘The loss of so many gallant men in 
the Crimea—call it twenty thousand—was returned and even tripled by 
the augmented births in London alone for a couple of years, said to be 
thirty thousand per annum. In the three first months of this year nearly 
seventy-three thousand were added to the population of the kingdom, the 
births being, 173,204; the deaths, 100,310. The revenue, uninter- 
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rupted in its augmentation by the war, showed, in the first statement for 
the Session, a net increase on the year, terminating in April, of 4,491,67 1/., 
and on the year terminating in July, of 4,101,6201., while the whole 
revenue collected reached just seventy millions and a quarter. If any- 
thing were wanting to exhibit the amazing energy this country puts 
forth—if her enormous resources were not before considered—it must 
strike the dullest understanding in the two returns to which we allude. 
That these are the results of the prolonged period of peace before the 
Russian war, cannot be doubted. A proof of the wisdom of the govern- 
ment in restoring peace again, independently of any other consideration, 
as soon as honour and policy permitted. The revenue of 1815 was about 
seventy-two millions and a quarter, of a depreciated currency with 
much pressure, an income-tax of ten per cent., and an expenditure of a 
hundred and five millions, made up by loan. At present an income-tax 
of half the amount, with the natural increase of the other taxes, makes 
up a revenue return only two millions short of that of the war in 1815. 
In the interim, six millions of taxes and more were repealed before the 
corn-laws were abolished, and the vacuum has been filled up by aug- 
mented consumption. The increase of property alone, between i803 and 
1842, was about sixty-six millions. The imcrease in the value of pro- 
perty for the last fourteen years is to be added. Reckoning the value of 
property in 1842 at 191,000,000/., for England and Scotland, which was 
about ‘he return, and adding 20,000,000/. since as the progressive increase, 
we have a capital of 209,000,000/. in place of 130,000,000/. in 1815, 
and of 115,000,000/. in 1803. It is the continued augmentation of our 
means to which we would direct attention. Money makes money, and iu 
this separate sense we do not see where we are to stop. Who shall tell 
where the discoveries of science will stay their career, and new sources of 
investment ceasing, arithmetical progression begin to reverse itself. 

Among nations, to be weak is to be miserable. In this sense England 
can have no apprehension. The impress of her recent attitude, with only 
a fraction of her strength put forth, will have a greater effect in pre- 
serving peace than all the peace societies that can be congregated. There 
is much boasted about the honour of governments, but it is only the mutual 
jealousy of the strong that preserves the weak. Rulers have no principle. 
They are guided by contingent circumstances, and never omit the main 
end of obtaining power, from the conviction that power is the one thing 
politically needful. 

The parliamentary Session of the present year, therefore, although as 
unproductive of advantage to the public in legislation as any we re- 
member, rendering it difheult for the ministry to carry out any advanta- 

us measures without hazarding defeat, sat during a period when, if it 
had possessed a spark of honest enthusiasm, it would have responded to the 
position in which our successes had placed us, and rendered the season 
memorable for something besides its negation of the government mea- 
sures and several sound measures of individuals, the benefit of which 
looked them full in the face. We hope the members did not adjourn 
with any feeling of self-satisfaction at the sum of their performances. If 
most of them, like noble Andrew Marvel, had to send to their constituents 
an account in writing of what they did in their behalf, it would at best, 
we fear, be a very threadbare ow honest We confess we cannot under- 
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stand it. We regret, on the other hand, to hear men of ability and 
fortune declare they would on no consideration enter the House—mean- 
ing that there is no object of honest ambition to attain there now. There 
is much still to do, but they who say nothing has been done for the public 
benefit by a reformed parliament must have little acquaintance with 
recent history. More has been done in favour of freedom than for a 
century and a half before. Those who lived under the ministry of 
Sidmouth and Castlereagh, of Eldon and Percival, must know this to be 
a truth. Take the press, for example: Pitt was arbitrary enough as a 
minister, excited by George III., to avenge the cause of monarchs, 
horror-struck at crimes perpetrated, as poor Madame Roland said, “in the 
name of liberty.” All the Tories of the empire urging violent measures, 
yet, in the most alarming times, Pitt instituted, in twenty-two years of 
power, only fourteen prosecutions of the press, the press being made a 
bugbear. In only three years during Percival’s administration, all danger 
of Jacobinism and invasion over, there were forty prosecutions for libels 
from the side of power, or 13°333 Percival to 0°631 Pitt annually. 
Castlereagh struck at the very root of its liberty altogether. He said, 
openly, our constitution was not our best thing—meaning our freedom. 
Green-bag secret charges, gross injustice, imprisonment and discharge at 
pleasure without trial or redress, bitter political hatred, brutal executions, 
religious animosity fostered, the criminal law parchments sodden in 
blood, prisoners not allowed a defender, the Test and Corporation Acts 
in foree, the debtor dragged to prison on the word of the creditor, men 
committed by Chancery to imprisonment for life, and families ruined to 
suit a chancellor’s doubts, the Church a home of sinecurists and pluralists, 
to profess liberal principles deemed next to treason, the sin of man selling 
and buying supported, Catholic and other religious emancipation sneered 
at, free trade and cheap letter communication both unknown, law 
expenses ruinous, parliamentary reform deemed treasonable, for advo- 
eating which men were tried, and every effort made to decapitate and 
embowel them ; lastly, the rights of juries little more than nominal. 
We speak of England alone. The chapter of Irish grievances is too long 
to recapitulate with the previous crimes of its rulers and semi-insanity of 
its people. Let those who will consider the mountain of evil we have 
heaved off our shoulders since these things prevailed cease to impede 
advance. We must not, dare not, stand still; but let us not, after all, 
inveigh too loudly at the conclusion of a Session for the supineness of which 
the representatives of the people are alone to be censured. Let the people 
take care in future to select those who will do better—not a very difficult 
task, we take it, if the people will but do their duty like reflecting beings, 
and look upon the tares in their own field as their own as well as their 
freedom’s contamination. 

The Upper House being but a conglomeration of accidents under the 
tenor of its existence, it might not be possible to mend that; but the 
Lower might be improved by the people at every dissolution until it 
rivalled the conseript fathers of the Roman orator, though we fear this is 
not a day in which men think of doing great things for glory, if they do 
not hesitate to do mean ones for profit. It is a day, too, like that in 
which it was already become obsolete to say more of the real love of 
country than he said who advised his political scholars to grow wiser than 
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those whom they read about called disinterested lovers of their country, 
for ‘it was not a thing by which to gain any advantage.” 

Yet, amidst all, who is not proud of England, and of calling that land 
his country, the Briarean arms of which stretch over the whole earth into 
realms unknown by Cesar, and empires beyond the reach of his ambitious 
footstep who wept for more worlds to conquer. If we have the art of 
blundering into the right track, it is better than never getting upon it at 
all; and if the tree is to be judged by its fruits, we need not yet fear that 
comparisons will disgrace us. en if we go on at the present rate of 
domestic progress, the world, we fear, will become too common to us, and 
we shall by-and-by experience a want of excitement. 

On the whole, we confess the minister’s want of power to carry im- 

ortant measures during the Session lay more with the representatives of 
the people than the members of the cabinet. During the war it was 
fortunate that support was not withheld, and that it was possible for the 
government to show a firm front to the foe; and if in the effort all the 
virtue of our senators was exhausted, we can only hope they will resign 
their trusts to better men. The return again to a state of peace, the 
cares of business, which scarcely allow leisure for thought, and too much 
pone ignorance among the electors, may account for the apathy which 

as prevailed among them. They are willing to leave it to the govern- 
ment. But if we ever intend to reform any of our institutions, the 
moment most auspicious for the purpose now occurs; tranquillity is 
around us, and there is leisure to examine and weigh all details. We 
really do feel that neither the government of the country nor the mea- 
sures it contemplated have been met with that honest, active spirit which 
the people had a right to expect; yet the country seeming to have been 
1 eg is a sign that it is doing well. That the ministry has some 
claim to support has been proved in the success of its measures, and in 
the silence of those who are evidently willing to trust where they have 
been well served—at least until there is just reason to complain, and we 
candidly aver we can as vet see none. If six hundred and fifty members 
are found divided up into petty groups, all with different views, ready to 
keep the minister in his place for their own convenience alone, and to 
promote selfish measures, leaving the country and the government to go 
on as they best can, never certain of support, and yet endeavouring to 

ut the best countenance upon the matter, it will be wise for the Premier 
to appeal to the country. 

** Party is the madness of many for the gain of a few.” This saw 
must surely be qualified from being applicable only to a higher state of 
society than our own. Party spirit in reason keeps a government alert, 
a people watchful, an opposition wakeful. The somnolency of some of 
our representatives, and the indifference of others on the ministerial side, 
would not have been such as it really was during the last Session if the 
Opposition had not indulged too much in opium eating. Petty motions 
induced by tortuous political conduct would not have been so rife. Vanity 
often induces us to speak as if society were perfect. Men of rank appeal 
on credit to station as a proof of political endowments. Men without 
rank assume political wisdom because they are of “the multitude of 
counsellors,” not seeing that it is the individual who gathers from numerical 
opinions to which aggregate wisdom attaches. Party spirit makes the 
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slothful alert, prevents too much sensitiveness about trifles among our 
own friends, and keeps us on our guard. Our self-conceit will not per- 
mit us to perceive our defects and to remedy them; the spirit of party 
opens our eyes to our failings. Without a moderate degree of party 
feeling to spur us onward to action we may come to a full stop in place 
of going steadily forward. We may some day hear of the Premier enter- 
ing and finding the Speaker asleep with his nose on the mace, and the 
Ministerialists nodding responsively but unconsciously to the Opposition, 
which duly returns the unconscious compliment. This most amicable of 
mortal alliances reposing under the nightshade of the occasion, is a political 
spectacle to the worth of which we will make no further allusion, except 
to the puzzle it originates as to finding an explanation how the peace and 
prosperity of a great nation can be promoted by worshipping “ the man 
that invented sleep,"—but perhaps the affairs of a great nation may be 
transacted by dreaming of them. 

The House of Lords was obstructive as usual. An exceeding narrow- 
ness of mind marked some of its proceedings. When Lord Chesterfield 
reformed the Calendar in the last century, the Duke of Newcastle came 
to him in alarm at his boldness, and conjured him not to innovate upon 
so ancient and settled a thing as Time. “ The matter has been so long 
quiet,” said the duke, “ and I do not love new-fangled things.”” This is 
the portrait of the majority in the present House of Lords. Nor would 
Lord Chesterfield’s commentary on the duke’s conduct be less applicable, 
if their lordships will pardon us, that those who made such objections 
‘“‘ could have no great ideas nor elevation of mind.” In supporting in- 
tolerance by taking advantage of a part of a law never intended to ope- 
rate against individuals of any religious denomination, it goes further, and 
dictates to the people of England whom they shall choose as their repre- 
sentatives—to the people of England their superiors—for the commons 
are the imperishable people ; the lords are themselves made by a breath, 
the accident of an accident, the least important of the three estates. 

The speech of Lord Lyttleton on the repeal of the Jew Bill naturally 
comes to recollection—‘“ He who hates another man for being a Christian, 
is himself not a Christian.” Again, “ If we bring back persecution, we 
bring back the anti-Christian spirit of Popery. ‘Toleration is the basis 
of all possible quiet. It is the charter of freedom given to the mind, 
more valuable, I think, than that which secures our persons and estates.” 
A century has elapsed since that speech was made. We have seen bishops 
and clergymen resuming the old Papal garb in mind : they are tolerated. 
We have seen intolerance banished from the Lower House of Parliament ; 
in other words, from the popular mind in the remotest corners of the land, 
except on one side of a room in Westminster, where, as at Rome and in 
Spain, the decrepid ogre, still in a state of vitality, grins like Pope and 
Pagan in old Bunyan. Let us hope that before Parliament meets again 
this attenuated remnant of degraded humanity will rest with the Caligulas, 
fat Harrys, and Torquemadas of past ages. 


Sept.—VOL. CVIII. NO. CCCCXXIX. 
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MEMOIRS OF JAMES MONTGOMERY.* 


SEVEN is the number to which Messrs. Holland and Everett have ex- 

tended the volumes of their Memoirs of Montgomery. An imposing 
number! With symbolists it is the symbol of perfection. And a sym- 
bolist of the true type might find perfection in the length, slowly dragged 
along, and the weight, ponderous prodigiously, of these seven volumes. 
But to us, unversed in the ingenuities of symbolism, the only perfection 
discoverable in that mystic number, thus used or abused, is, that it is a 
perfect mistake. Messrs. Holland and Everett would have approved 
themselves sounder philosophers, had they put in practice the old-world 
maxim, mAcov nuiov mavros—sounder arithmeticians, had they guarded 
against putting themselves, their subject, and their readers, all at sixes 
and sevens, and simply confined themselves to the rule of three. 

The closing years of the poet’s life appear to have glided on smoothly 
enough, in outward show, however he may have had, and been troubled 
at heart by, that within which passeth show. The engagements with 
which we see him occupied are such as attendance at public meetings, for 
religious and benevolent purposes ; the delivery of lectures and addresses; 
occasional tours, not unusually of a missionary character, as well as for 
health and recreation’s sake ; the composition of prose essays and occa- 
sional verses ; and the writing of letters to a large and pressing circle of 
correspondents. In 1832 he distinguished himself, during the prevalence 
of the cholera at Sheffield, by his activity in promoting preventive and 
remedial measures. Overtures were made to him to stand for the repre- 
sentation of that town, in the Reformed Parliament, which he wisely de- 
chned. In 1835 he was apprised by Sir Robert Peel of his name having 
been placed on the pension list, for the sum of 1502. yearly; in the same 
batch of grants occur the names of Airey, Southey, Sharon Turner, and 
Mrs. Somerville. He was offered, in the same year, the Edinburgh 
Professorship of Rhetoric. In 1837 he delivered a course of six lectures 
at the Royal Institution, “On the Principal British Poets,” for which he 
received fifty guineas. Next year he took a prominent part in the re- 
joicings at Sheffield, on occasion of the Queen’s coronation; and again, 
in 1840, on her marriage with Prince Albert. The year 1841 was 
memorable to him, on account of the visit he then paid to Scotland— 
when “ for the first time after a lapse of threescore years’? he appeared 
on his native soil, and was lionised in right leonine fashion by his loving 
countrymen, who lent him their ears, and their most sweet voices, 
whithersoever he went in his Transteesian route. The year following he 
paid a “ missionary visit” to Ireland, and there too excited an extra- 
national welcome by the avowal (tell it not in North Britain) that “he 
himself was in heart an Irishman: his earliest recollections and sym- 
pathies were connected with Ireland, and his parents were both Irish by 
birth.” In subsequent years we find him lecturing on poetry at Wake- 
field and Liverpool, summerising at Buxton, revisiting Fulneck ; revising 





* Memoirs of the Life and Writings of James Montgomery. By John Holland 
and James Everett. Vols. V., VI, VII. Longman and Co. 1856. 
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his poems for the one volume edition; planting memorial trees, now at 
Kenwood, now at the Mount (his place of residence), and now in the 
grounds of the Infirmary ; presiding or taking part in meetings, religious 
and secular, harmonious and discordant—to which latter class belong the 
rival gas companies, in whose squabbles he was officially involved ; and, 

in his eightieth year, pugrimising to Lendon to see the Cry stal Palace i in 
Hyde Park, in spite of what his biographer calls the ‘‘ instincts of timidity 
mt to an old man,” to wit, his “ apprehensions for the stability of 
Mr. Paxton’s experiment of iron and glass versus stone and slate.” 

There is some curious correspondence in one of these volumes between 
the poet, the Montgomery, and his namesake Robert—if namesake we 
may call him. For, in a paragraph in the Quarterly Review, which was 
the immediate occasion of this correspondence, the name of the younger 
“bard” is ruthlessly shorn of its first syllable, and himself as well as it 
reduced to his lowest terms. In No. CIV. of that periodical appeared a 
notice of Lady Morley’s “ Dacre,” in the course of which allusion being 
made to “the ‘Common Lot,’ by the poet Montgomery,” the reviewer 
puts in the cautionary remark: ‘‘ We mean, of course, ‘the individual 
properly designated Montgomery, and properly also designated the poet; 
not the Mr. Gomery* who assumed the aftix of ‘ Mont,’ and, through the 
aid of certain newspapers, has coupled his name with divers other addi- 
tions not less factitious.” 

This was in 1834. The first intimation we have in these Memoirs of 
any sore feeling between James and Robert, or of any impending colli- 
sion between the acknowledged poet and the nominal or _pseudonymous 
one, occurs in 1833, when it seems that a speaker at a missionary meet- 
ing in Sheffield, at whish the revered James presided, unknowingly con- 
founded him, in an abortive compliment, with the reverend Robert 
“ One speaker,” says the biographer, “‘ taking his cue from an advertise- 
ment in the newspapers, headed ‘ Montgomery’s new Poem, ‘*‘ Woman, 
the Angel of Life,” ’ and complimenting the chairman on the honour he 
had done to the sex, was not a little surprised and abashed by the prompt 
and significant disclaimer of our poet. Among the hundreds of persons 
who were misled by the insidious announcement was John Edwards, the 
friend of Wordsworth, and author of the ‘ Tour of the Dove,’ who vented 
his indignation in the form of a sonnet : 


‘Is Spenser’s witch still living to pursue 


Her magic wiles, as when of snow she made 
False Florimel, to personate the true ? 
Or has some muse descended to persuade 


Our senses that a poet stalks in view f 

“ Montgomery’s New Poem !” Will this do ? 
Though spic and span in Woman’s form arrayed, 
Or, shining Angel’s! No, we are betrayed. es 


Great and general appears to have been the irritation of James’s public 
at the tactics adopted by Robert’s publishers to secure Robert a public 
too, and their cool appropriation of an established name as one means, in 


* Hereto Mr. Holland appends a foot-note of his own: “ ‘ Boz,’ in his Memoirs 
of Grimaldi, calls him ‘ Robert Gomery,’ p. 41. But query, is it not the same per- 
son afterwards mentioned by the name of ‘ Montgomery,’ p. 276 ?” 
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a fans: uffing system, towards palming off, on deluded purchasers, a 
diffe rent vale of fabric from that woven in the Sheffield loom, and 
prot fever with the impression of James his mark. 

But the new aspirant to Montgomery’s full-grown name and full- 
blown honours fired up at the passage in the Quarterly Review cited 
above. This cutting taunt in the great Tory journal was Ares still than 
Macaulay’s treatment of him in the Whig oracle. Accordingly a letter 
was sent to our poet by Mr. Robert Montgomery, dated from Lincoln 
College, Oxford, in December, 1834, which is given at length in these 
Memoirs, followed by James's diffuse and highly “noticeable” reply. 
The complainant begins by saying that, “attached to a quotation from 
an exquisite little poem of yours, in the last number of the Quarterly 
Review, is an allusion to me, so infamously false and disgustingly malig- 
nant, that every honest mind must revolt at its tendency ; and I am 
assured that, whatever may be your opinions of my writings, you would 
spurn at the idea of being lauded at the expense of slander and vitu- 
perative injustice.’’ ‘The writer then states that the first review of his 
poem in the Literary Gazette had expressly said, in a note, that he was 
not Mr. James Montgomery ; and he adds, that though from ‘‘ some few 
advertisements, and the similarity of a name,” no doubt “ a little confu- 
sion” did arise for the first month or two, yet it was ‘soon universally 
agreed” that he, Robert, was “altogether a different person.” About the 
last statement there can be no manner of question. ‘* Howeyer,” he goes 
on to say, “as I had, at an early period, published a rash (but not im- 
moral) satire, and was now a successful author, those characterless 
empirics,* who pander for the literary market of meanness and untruth, 
accuse me of enjoying an assumed name. Now (and I beg you to re- 
member this), publicdy, and in the most gentlemanly and emphatic man- 
ner, my then publisher, Mr. Maunder, utterly despised this, and until 
now, I have not seen this vile absurdity revived. In future (if we were 
to regulate the canon of authorship by these men), when two authors 
bear the same name, and one precedes the other, the latter must publish 
a transcript of his duptismal register! Now, my dear sir, if t will be 
any satisfaction to you, you shall be presented with such as shall be suffi- 
cient when you shortly see my name as an ordained deacon of the 
Church of England, when every examinee for ordination must produce 
his registered name.” He then calls upon James Montgomery, by the 
religion which breathes through all his writings, to “ address a line to 
Mr. Lockhart, and insist on my not being slandered in order to gild 
your name ” concluding with the intimation : ‘‘ My letter, I beg you to 
understand, is at your service, either for public or private use.’ 

The poet, in acknowledging this letter, ‘as surprising as it was unex- 
pected,” replies that he had neither seen nor even heard of the obnoxious 
paragraph in the Quarterly Review, for which he could not, of course, 
be held in any way accountable. That he had never had, directly or 
indirectly, correspondence or intimacy with any influential person con- 
nected with that publication, except Southey. That to Mr. Lockhart he 


* The italics throughout are Mr. Robert Montgomery’s own. He shared ina 
fondness for italics and capitals with Mr. G. Stanley Faber and Mr. John Wilson 
Croker—those facile principes (if that be not a solecism), or principes inter pares (if 
that be not another), in the italico-capital style. 
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was personally an utter stranger, aud probably no more as a Jitéérateur 
than one of those cyphers among the million of contemporary authors who 
were never allowed to figure in his High Court of Criticism—especially 
as neither the politics nor the religion of a Moravian Radical were likel 
to propitiate the conductors of “ that powerful champion of authoritative 
rinciples in both.” And he dilates, at what might to us seem gratuitous 
gth, and to his correspondent impertinent prolixity, on his own treat- 
ment first and last by the periodical press. ‘ My very vanity,” says 
Montgomery, “has always had too much pride to complain of abuse, 
even when it came from the fiercest and most reckless of the tribe—the 
Edinburgh Reviewers, in the yduth and hot blood of the age of their 
reign of terror, followed as they have been at intervals by critics of every 
calibre, picking up their shot and discharging it through all kinds of 
deadly tubes, from blunderbusses to popguns.” Only in the case of the 
British Critic, which had ridiculed his ignorance of geography in the 
m ‘“ Greenland,” had he felt called upon to retort, and to convict the 
reviewer (the Rev. Edward Smedley) of a palpable mistake. And then 
he explains why he troubles his correspondent with so much that may be 
deemed “both impertinent and irrelevant”—with a view, namely, to 
recommend the angered Oxonian to follow the same course of forbearance 
towards critical foes, and let them spend their strength in beating the 
air, which, without returning a blow, would soon make them feel that 
every blow returned upon themselves, and was dearly wasted at the rate 
of the labour in vain which it cost. After some further remarks to the 
same effect, the writer sets to work at the “ nominal” (and at the same 
time “ real”) bone of contention: “‘ As to the surname which you and I 
bear in common, I have never disputed your claim to it, being perfectly 
ignorant of your parentage, and having no knowledge of any part of 
your personal history, except what I have learnt from unauthenticated 
rumours, or from records as vague, which have appeared in newspapers 
and magazines. But having suffered a fair portion of petty injury and 
a superfluity of petty annoyance from the confusion which has occurred 
among half-thinking people, by the circumstance of there being ‘two 
Dromios’ abroad, in the same walk of literature, I have more than once 
said, and said sincerely-—‘ The worst that I wish to Mr. Robert Mont- 
gomery is, that some rich man would die and leave him a handsome 
estate, on condition that he should take the name of his benefactor.’ 
Now, if wishing were not as idle as the waggoner’s prayer to Hercules to 
help his team out of the mud—one of the most hopeless means of obtain- 
ing a desirable object—I would not hesitate to wish on with all my 
might, till wishing, as prophecy sometimes does, had insured its own 
accomplishment. And this wrong I would do you most heartily. More 
I never have done, and less I think I hardly could do. A far greater, 
indeed, would be a compliance with your ‘call’ upon me ‘to address a 
line to Mr. Lockhart, and insist on (your) not being slandered in order 
to gild (my) name.’ Sure I am your own calmer feelings by this time 
must have convinced you that I could neither inflict upon you a sharper 
injury, nor expose myself to more contempt for officious and hypocritical 
interference. I have at no time, in any way whatever, meddled either 
with your name or your fame in public ; and, in private, subject as I am 
m every new circle when from home (which is frequently) to be cate- 
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chised concerning your relationship, whether in blood or only in ink, I 
have uniformly declared that you possessed talents sufficient to establish 
a claim of your own, entirely independent of any name. You state 
emphatically, and I wholly agree with you, that ‘mind and not name is 
the source of all true reputation, and that poetry is made immortal only 
by the echo that answers to it in the heart of man.’ Had your publishers 
been aware of this truth, or had they placed more confidence in it, they 
would have prevented two-thirds at least of the discredit which has been 
brought upon both of us by their indiscreet annunciation of your intended 
as well as published poems as, ‘ Montgomery’s New Poem,’ ‘ Mont- 
gomery’s Satan,’ ‘ Montgomery’s Messiah,’ ‘ Montgomery’s Omnipre- 
sence,’ &c., &c. In all such cases they would have secured to yourself 
the honour due by the simple prefix of ‘ Robert’ to a name alread 
known with another antecedent. I should have insisted upon this, had 
been placed in respect to you as you were towards me, when you appeared 
as an avowed author; nor would I have suffered my surname to go 
abroad without a keeper, and that keeper should have been my Christian 
name. I repeat it as my sincere conviction, that two-thirds of the dis- 
credit which has been brought upon both of us would have been pre- 
vented had this common-sense mode of proceeding been adopted by your 
booksellers. I might have hesitated to mention this circumstance, 
though it is at the root of the matter of vexation between us, and of 
which each has reason to complain, but for the intelligence conveyed in 
your letter, that I shall shortly see your ‘name as an ordained deacon of 
the Church of England,’ after which there will be an honourable and 
sufficiently broad distinction on your part to make ¢hat the emphatical 
recommendation of your future publications. Beyond the grave, indeed, 
you may be the ‘Montgomery’ of the age, when I am forgotten ; but 
as I intend to bear all my ‘envy’ (see Eccles. ix. 6) on this side of 
eternity, it will not fret me to hear (I hope in heaven) that you are great 
on earth, and I in the sight of others as little as I ought ever to have 
been in my own. Meanwhile, in anticipation of your expected charge, 
my heart’s desire for you is, that you may be a faithful minister of Christ’s 
faithful word.—I am truly, your friend and servant, 
“J. MonTGomery.” 


When the writer revisited his native land in the autumn of 1841, one 
of the speakers at a “social breakfast-meeting” in honour of him, at the 
Black Bull Inn, Glasgow, remarked, among other complimentary observa- 
tions, that the name of Montgomery seems to be deeply associated with 
Scotland: “ About the middle of the seventeenth century, there was a 
Robert Montgomery, who offered to compose a metrical version of the 
Psalms for the Church of Scotland [no very pregnant instance, we 
Southrons may fancy, to form the first term of the intended sorites, or 
cumulative argument for Montgomery-magnification]. ‘Towards the 
middle of the nineteenth century we have another gentleman of the same 
name [not a Scotchman, however, nor had in particular honour by Scotch- 
men in general, or by James Montgomeryites in particular]. And, 

in, we have amongst us the third of this name, all connected more or 
less with Scotland.” Mr. Holland, who quotes in extenso the speech 
containing this “social breakfast-meeting” effusion, proceeds to observe 
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that the foregoing reference to “‘ the three poetical Montgomeries” may 
not unreasonably suggest to the reader the inquiry “as to whether or not 
another who bore the name, and was then a popular Glasgow clergyman, 
attended any of the meetings to render the aid of his influence to the 
cause of the Moravian missions and schools, or paid the Sheffield bard the 
compliment of seeking a personal interview? He did neither; for 
among the foremost questions which, to our surprise, Miss Gales put to 
Montgomery, after his return home, was—Well! but did you see Bob ? 
Monigomery: Yes ; I went to his church, and heard him preach. Miss 
Gales: Is thatall ? Did he neither introduce himself to you, nor attend 
any of your meetings? Montgomery: He certainly did not do the 
former; nor am I aware that he did the latter, though, according to all 
accounts, he is in the habit of attending, and speaking at, public meet- 
ings. Miss Gales : But you would hear something about him ? Mont- 
gomery: I did hear a great deal about him; for, as it happened, I was 
the guest of one of his hearers: but J cannot be one of his eulogists, and 
I will ot say anything to his disparagement. Miss Gales (returning to 
the attack): Well; but do not the ladies of Glasgow admire his person 
and his address? Montgomery: Yes; I heard some of them praise the 
delicacy of his hands ; but, it seems, none of his fair admirers can get fast 
hold of them.”—These pleasantries, however, are not pleasant reading, 
and we turn from the subject willingly enough, and none too soon. 

There are frequent traces in these, as in the previous volumes, of that 
depression of spirits to which Montgomery was constitutionally liable, but 
for which we here find him in repeated instances giving another reason, 
in the form of self-reproach for that act in early life, which sundered his 
more intimate connexion with the Moravian body. ‘“ No one knows”— 
he exclaims on one occasion—“‘ nobody ever will know,—God and my 
own heart alone can tell what I have suffered in consequence of that one 
false step taken in youth, when I left my own people, to whom I owed so 
much, and to whose service I ought to fen given myself, as my friends 
intended I should do, but I wilfully, wickedly, and of long-cherished 
purpose, kept away from their communion.” But he is not without his 
gay moments, nor incapable of enjoying his little joke now and then; 
and Mr. Holland appears to flatter himself on the success with which he 
often managed to bring round the poet from gloom to good spirits. 
Specimens of the editor's wit are duly recorded, as well as of Mont- 
gomery’s jocular mots and modes of speech; a fair example of the former 
is his comment on the poet’s mention of having once officiated as a god- 
father at the baptism of the child of a Moravian minister, named Connor. 
“The poet,’ Mr. Holland exclaims, “ at the christening of ‘ O’Connor’s 
child’—that were a poetical incident!” James Boswell himself records 
not with more zest his part in the Johnsonian talkees. 

In a previous notice of this work, allusion has been made to the Bos- 
wellising form into which the editors have been pleased to cast many of 
their conversations with the poet. It is the Boswell form only, in gene- 
ral ; the matter is another—matter. But of the genus Bozzy a veritable 
species is evidenced in such reports as the following : 

“ Holland : You see, sir, Wordsworth has just been complimented by 
a visit from Queen Adelaide ; what think you of such a distinction for a 
poet, and in these times too? Montgomery: I think the Queen-Dowager 
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has done him great honour, and done herself honour too. I should like 
to have witnessed his interview with the illustrious visitor. Holland: 
And I should like to know what you would have done, had her Majesty 
announced her intention of calling upon you some morning at the 
Mount. Montgomery: I should have done as Wordsworth no doubt 
did under the circumstances—the best I could. I believe I had once a 
narrow escape from being summoned to wait upon her Majesty when she 
was Queen-Consort. After I had read my six lectures at the Royal 
Institution, I was told that some of the ladies of the court, who happened 
to hear them, had mentioned the subject to the Queen, before whom, it 
was surmised, I might possibly be called upon to read. Holland: Did 
you not feel some nervous trepidation at the prospect of such an audience 
as you might have had? Montgomery: No; I was aware my lectures 
contained several religious allusions, not perhaps exactly cap: Tian to the 
taste of courtiers ; but I had a high opinion of the Queen in this respect; 
and besides, I knew there would be about her some good women, such as 
Lady Brownlow, who had heard the lectures.” 

Or again the following sample, taken almost haphazard out of a heavy 
stock of similar platitudes : ‘‘ Sept. 23.—J/ontgomery : I have this day 
seen—what it is worth while to have seen once in.one’s hife—a most 
perfect and beautiful double rainbow. I had only before seen fragments 
of asecond arch, more or less mtense in colour; but in this mstance the 
upper or extraordinary iris was complete throughout, and, as well as the 
primary span, was of remarkable brillianey: ’twas almost enough to have 
inspired a poem. Holland : You know, sir, Campbell and I have taken 
the rainbow in poetical charge: besides, according to the editor of the 
Watchman newspaper, your Iris had faded —hear this paragraph : 
‘Fut Ilium! Time was when the Sheffield Iris was under Christian 
management of the most unexceptionable character, and when the bow 
irradiated the cloud as much as the cloud now bedims its radiance.’ * 
Montgomery : That is Humphrey Sandwith’s doing, then, I suppose: I 
once met him at Hull, as I think | have told you: he very kindly drove 
me to Flamborough Head, and recited to me on our way there and back 
several passages from Michael Sadler’s unpublished epic poem of Alfred.” 
No wonder that the Memoirs extend to seven volumes, when conversa- 
tions of this calibre are reported. Seventy times seven the number 
might be got up, on one and the same subject, simply by adhering de dic 
wn diem to one and the same system. 

Probably the best sketch we have of the poet’s personal appearance, in 
the latter years of his long and useful life, is one which appeared in a 
Scotch journal, during his visit to his native country in 1841, and written, 
we believe, by Mr. Hugh Miller. “Hogg, when first introduced to 
Wilkie, expressed his gratification at finding him so young a man. We 
experienced a similar feeling on first seeing the poet Montgomery. He 
can be no young man who, looking backwards across two whole genera- 
tions, can recount from recollection, like Nestor of old, some of the oc- 
currences of the third. But there is a green old age, in which the spirits 





eli Watchman, Sept. 17, 1840. ‘The passage is from an article animadverting on 
: description of a Sunday railway excursion, which had appeared in the Sheffield 
ris. 
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retain their buoyancy, and the intellect its original vigour, and the whole 
nce of the poet gives evidence that his evening of life is of this 
happy and desirable character. His appearance speaks of antiquity, but 
not of decay. His locks have assumed a snowy whiteness, and the lofty 
and full-arched coronal region exhibits what a brother poet has well 
termed the ‘clear bald polish of the honoured head ;’ but the expression 
of the countenance is that of middle life. It is a clear, thin, speaking 
countenance—the features are high—the complexion fresh, though not 
ruddy, and age has failed to pucker either cheek or forehead with a single 
wrinkle. The spectator sees at a glance that all the poet still survives— 
that James Montgomery, in his sixty-fifth year, is all that he ever was. 
The forehead, rather compact than large, swells out on either side 
towards the region of ideality, and rises high, in a fine arch, into what, 
if phrenology speak true, must be regarded as an amply developed organ 
of veneration. The figure is quite as little touched by age as the face. It is 
well but not strongly made, and of the middle size, and yet there is a touch 
of antiquity about it too, derived, however, rather from the dress than from 
any peculiarity in the person itself. To a plain suit of black Mr. Mont- 
mery adds the voluminous breast-ruffles of the last age—exactly such 
things as, in Scotland at Jeast, the fathers of the present generation wore 
on their wedding-days. ‘These are perhaps but small details; but we 
notice them just because we have never yet met with any one who took 
an interest in a celebrated name, without trying to picture to himself the 
appearance of the individual who bore it.” 

To this portrait by a close observer, we may here join a sonnet by one 
who had never seen the poet’s face or person, but longed to do so, and 
was fain to express his longing in cordial verse. In the autumn of 1846, 
Mr. Wyse, we are told, son of the member for Waterford, called upon 
Montgomery, with a message of kindness from Wordsworth, at whose 
house he had met with Hartley Coleridge. By the latter, Mr. Wyse was 
furnished with the “following token of respect as an introduction :” 


“© TO THE POET JAMES MONTGOMERY, 


“Poets there are, whom I am well content 
Only to see in mirror of their verse, 
Feeling their very presence might disperse 

The glorious vision which their lines present : 
But never could my shaping wit invent 
An image worthy of a Christian bard 
Such as thou art—but ever would discard 
Conceit too earthly and irreverent 
To be thy likeness. Therefore I regret 
The fate or fault, or whatsoe’er it be, 
Hath made thy holy lineament as yet 
A vague imagination unto me. 
I more should love and better understand 
Thy verse, could I but hold thee by the hand. 
“ HartLey CoLeRIpGe.” 
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Ballads from Enalish Wistorp. 


BY JAMES PAYN. 









VI—WAT TYLER. 


Tne insurrection under Wat Tyler can now be regarded dispassionately, and 
with regard to the justice of the motives that occasioned it ; for the horror of 
its immediate effects, the government for a long series of past years, and not the 
suddenly enfranchised people, should be held responsible. The peasantry had 
been gradually emerging from abject mental slavery into some sort of freedom 
of opinion, but no political emancipation had taken place. The Jacquerie of 
France had been but lately quelled ; the democrats of Flanders, under the son of 
Van Arteveldt, were even then engaged in a successful war against their court 
and aristocracy, and the upper classes of England were about to pay a dreadful 

nalty for the brutalised state in which they had so long detained the commons. 
In an evil hour parliament passed a capitation tax; every male and female 
above fifteen years of age was to pay an impost of three groats, not into the 
royal treasury, but into the pockets of Lombard and Flemish merchants, to 
whom the tax had been farmed out by needy courtiers. It was exacted with 
great severity ; the recusants were handled (say the records of the time) very 
sorely and discourteously, “ almost not to be spoken,” and of the particular insult 
which immediately provoked the revolt, “the like was a common chance.” Of 
the inflammable state of the whole country, the rapidity with which the insur- 
rection spread is proof: Kent, Hertford, Surrey, Sussex, Suffolk, Norfolk, Cam- 
bridge, and Lincoln rose at once, and one hundred thousand men, a force far be- 
yond the power of government to cope with, encamped about Blackheath under 
Wat Tyler. Through this undisciplined rabble the still beautiful widow of their 
beloved Black Prince journeyed in perfect safety, and the contrast between the 
vehemence of their social sensibilities, and the moderation of their political de- 
mands, is very memorable. Their demands were these : 

Abolition of slavery; freedom of commerce in market towns, without toll or 
impost ; fixed rent on land instead of the services due by villenage; and a 
general pardon. 

The charters granting them these privileges were revoked immediately upon 
the king’s assembling a sufficient army ; the people were reduced to the same 
slavish condition as before, and the rebels were executed without process or form 
of law. 






























































Burnt the Blacksmith’s furnace blithely , For their luxury of breathing, 


*Midst the level meads of Lea, 
Through the day and into evening 


Flew the sparks out bright and free | 


And his hammer sought the anvil 
With the clear aa honest ring, 

That is oft the music wantin 
To the work of Lord and King. 

“Now shall rich and poor egetier, 
Pay alike our tax,” they said ; 

“ Equal weight on every shoulder, 
Poll-tax upon every head ;” 

Sent the gatherer forth like locust, 

Egypt plague, accurst of yore, 

Bleeding the faint arm of labour, 
Grinding yet the people more ; 

Taxéd he the brawny blacksmith 
Taxéd he the stalwart son, 


b 


Right of beimg trodden on. : 
_Turn'd he round upon the daughter,— ie 
“She,” he said, “is oversize,” : 
Put foul insult on the maiden 
| Underneath her father’s eyes. 
| Up Wat Tyler heaved his hammer— 
|_ Anvil ne’er it smote so well— 
| Dropp’d the wretch to earth down- 
| smitten, 


Sank his sordid soul to hell. 


So, as Adam knew his bareness, 
| Then the people felt their shame ; 
Flew from out that blow of blacksmith 
| Sparks that set the land a-flame ; j 
| Rose up many a serf and villein— 
Flung they chain and collar down. 








Lo, a hundred thousand freedmen 
Marching upon London town! 

At their head the bold Wat Tyler— 
They had set him there to stand, 
Symbol of their “ Woe to Tyrants !” 
Wath his hammer in right hand: 
Yet who mourn’d to know his anvil 

Busy at unpeaceful trade, 
Pointing of the stubborn pike-head, 

Shaping of the angry blade : 
And who oft bethought him sadly 

That he ne’er again might hear 
Sound of his accustom’d music, 

But the clash of sword and spear, 
Blinded by the dust of battle ; 

That he ne’er again might see 
Those he left within that hamlet 

*Midst the level meads of Lea; 
For his children and his homestead 

Had, before these things befel, 
Seem’d enough to bold Wat Tyler, 

Though he loved the people well. 


“‘ But, and as ye made me leader, 
These are things ye shall demand— 
Yea, the king shall sign unto them, 
Though I guide his dainty hand : 
Fixed rent in land and houses, 
Not the service of the slave; 
So shall our fair wives and daughters 
Find some safety ere the grave. 
Freedom to be each man’s birthright, 
Common lands for all to be; 
Pardon for this people, lastly, 
In thus asking to be free.” 
So this great host march’d on London, 
Knight and Noble then were slain; 
Dreadful is the Beast escapéd, 
Taking vengeance for the chain. 
If that be not lengthened, Keepers ! 
Link by link made light and long, 
Far and free to move like freedom, 
See, for your sakes, it be strong! 
Only he, the bold Wat Tyler, 
Drank not of the fallen’s blood, 
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He the lion, they the jackals, 
Each one after his own mood : 
Then the great ones, as their wont is, 
Being abject on the ground, 

Gave the host their equal charters, 
Healed up every gaping wound, 
Sware to treat them as their fellows, 
Sware to govern by the law— 
Seem’d the Beast so like to Human 
With the weapon in his paw! 


So, the people—some disperséd, 
Trusting in the written word ; 

Some remainéd with Wat Tyler, 
Trusting in the naked sword. 

“Other pen,” quoth he, “I use not ; 
This red writing of my brand, 

Though I be unclerkly blacksmith, 

_ Shall be text for the king’s hand.” 


Rode King Richard forth to meet him 
In the fields without the town ; 

Bold Wat Tyler held his hammer, 
Young King Richard wore his 

crown ; 

| And the blacksmith spake out bravely, 
Standing in the courtier ring, 

“This is right, and this is equal,” 
And ‘Tis best ye sign, O king!” 








William Walworth, Lord of London, 

| _ Lifted up his knightly mace, 
From behind he smote Wat Tyler 

| Down before King Richard's face. 

| “ Bend no bows, my loving peopics 

| Mourn not for your leader’s fall ; 

| I will lead you,” quoth the monarch, 

| “T will lead and grant you all.” 

| So he led them forth and granted, 

| Sent them well content away 

| With their freedom and their charter— 

| Then revoked them in a day ! 
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BACON’S ESSAYS, EDITED BY WHATELY.* 


Havine been accustomed, Dr. Whately tells us, to write down, from 
time to time, such observations as occu to him on several of Bacon’s 
Essays, and also to make references to passages in various books which 
relate to the same subjects, he has been induced to lay the whole before 
the public in an edition of these Essays; availing himself, in so doing, of 
the assistance of a friend, who, besides offering several valuable sugges- 
tions, undertook the task of revising and arranging the loose notes of the 
Archbishop, and adding, in foot-notes, explanations of obsolete words and 

hrases. 
" Of the latter part of this friendly aid and appliance, for example, where 
Bacon speaks of the means of dividing and breaking of all factions and 
combinations adverse to the State, “and setting them at distance,” the 
Archbishop’s coadjutor supplies the glossarial note, “ Distance. Enmity,” 
with the illustrative excerpt from “ Macbeth,” 





“ Banquo was your enemy, 

So is he mine; and in such bloody distance, 

That every minute of his being thrusts 

Against my near’st of life.” 
Where, again, Bacon speaks of the “ multiplying of nobility, and other 
degrees of quality, in an over-proportion to the common people,” the ad- 
jutant annotator subjoins the gloss: “Quality. Persons of superior 
rank. ‘1 will appear at the masquerade dressed in my feathers, that the 
quality may see how pretty they will look in their travelling habits.’— 
Addison.—The common people still speak of the upper classes as ‘ the 
quality.’ It is to be observed that almost all our titles of respect are 
terms denoting qualities. ‘Her Majesty,’ ‘his Highness,’ ‘ his Excel- 
lency,’ ‘his Grace,’ ‘ the Most Noble,’ ‘ the Honourable,’ ‘ his Honour,’ 
‘his Worship.’ ”’ 

And, one instance more, where Bacon says that the most ordinary 
cause of a single life “is liberty, especially in certain self-pleasing and 
humorous minds,” the foot-note occurs: “Humorous. Governed by 
one’s own funcy or predominant inclination. 


‘IT am known to be a Aumorous patrician.’—Shakspeare. 


‘He that would learn to pass a just sentence upon men and things, 
must beware of a fanciful temper, and a humorous conduct in affairs.’— 
Watts. 


‘Or self-conceited, play the Awmorous Platonist.’—Drayton.” 


No would-be reader of Bacon, therefore, from the topmost ranks of the 
“quality” to the down derry downmost abyss of the “general,” need 
—s henceforth of an obstacle to his progress in the form of obsolete 
words and phrases, which are here so amply elucidated by the Arch- 
bishop’s anonymous abettor, and diligent lion’s provider. ; 

As for Dr. Whately’s own part, the lion’s part, in the performance, we 

* Bacon’s Essays: with Annotations by Richard Whately, D.D., Archbishop 
of Dublin. John W. Parker and Son. 1856. 
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are a little puzzled to say our say. His Grace is a great producer ; but 
may he not be, is he not, getting too great a re-producer? le appears 
to be convinced that we cannot have too much of a good thing; equally 
convinced that all his own productions are emphatically good things ; 
ergo—for he is a master in Logic—that of his own good things we cannot 
have too much ; that his productions cannot be too often re-produced ; 
that his crambe recocta can never become de trop. 

Expecting original matter in these archiepiscopal Annotations, we are 
disappointed. We meet with continual extracts from Dr. Whately’s 
opera omnia, sometimes avowedly such, placed between inverted commas, 
and introduced with an “TI take the iiberty of citing a passage from a 
former work,” —and sometimes not, without the inverted commas, and 
without the preliminary advice, but none the less a re-issue of old and 
familiar matter. We are far from denying the value of the matter, the 
oldest and most familiar of which is often the most valuable. But its re- 
production might have been better managed, and so as not to impl 
originality where originality there is next to none. The confusion 
is increased by his Grace’s occasional pains in letting you know that 
what he is about to write is a quotation from his published self, for it leads 
those who are not “ old and familiar” readers to infer the absolute origi- 
nality of what goes before and follows after: whereas the frequent case 
is, that the paragraphs he thus isolates, as second-hand matter, are no 
more in reality “‘auld acquaintance” than the preceding or subsequent 
pages from which he gratuitously distinguishes them. For instance, 
annotating on the Essay ‘‘ Of Seditions and Troubles” (p. 127), he draws 
upon those misleading inverted commas of his, in certain extracts thus 
introduced : ‘‘ On this point I will take the liberty of citing a passage 
from a former work.” Yet in the preceding page he quotes himself just 
as literally, without any such premonition to the unwary. Why these 
partial cikndislodgesshie and inconsistent commas, that ought either to 
be multiplied exceedingly or not to be here at all? 

Says Rochefoucault to La Fontaine, in Landor’s Imaginary Conversa- 
tion, “* You would think a writer very impudent and self-sufficient who 
should quote his own works.” It were the height of impudence and self- 
sufficiency in us to hint the application of such a passage to an author 
of Dr. Whately’s calibre ; but we could wish he had a less objectionable 
mode, considering the wholesale extent to which he carries it, of quoting 
his own works. They will bear quotation over and over again better, 
perhaps, than other writers, eighteen out of twenty, will bear quotation 
once for all; but that is no reason for adopting the process peculiar to the 
otherwise excellent volume now before us. 

In order to guard against, what he calls, the imputation of presumption 
in venturing to make additions to what Bacon has said upon several sub- 
jects, the Annotator considers it necessary to call attention to the eircum- 
stance that the word “Essay” has been considerably changed in its 
application since the days of Bacon, when by an Essay was meant— 
according to the obvious and natural sense of the word—a slight sketch, 
to be filled up by the reader; brief hints, designed to be followed out ; 
loose thoughts on some subjects, thrown out without much regularity, but 
sufficient to suggest further inquiries and reflections. ‘‘ Any more elabo- 
rate, regular, and finished composition, such as, in our days, often bears 
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the title of an Essay, our ancestors called a treatise, tractate, disserta- 
tion, or discourse. But the more unpretending title of ‘ Essay’ has in 
great measure superseded those others which were formerly in use, and 
more strictly appropriate.” To this change in the use of the title Dr. 
Whately adverts, with a view to remind us that an Essay, in the original 
and strict sense of the word,—an Essay such as Bacon’s,—was designed 
to be suggestive of further remarks and reflections, and, in short, to “ set 
the reader a-thinking” on the subject. So that to suggest further remarks, 
to give outlines that the reader shall fill up for himself, is the very object 
of an Essay, properly so called—such as those of Bacon, who moreover 
is throughout his works, but in the Essays especially, one of the most 
suggestive authors on the wide world’s roll of fame. 

The preface to this edition includes some remarks on certain mystical 
writers, only too popular in the present day, to the Archbishop’s “ great 
annoy.” There are some qualities in Bacon’s writings to which, he ob- 
serves, it is important to direct, from time to time, especial attention, on 
account of a tendency often showing itself, and not least in the hour that 
now is, to regard with excessive admiration writers of a completely oppo- 
site character—those, namely, of a mystical, dim, half intelligible kind 
of affected grandeur. 

“Tt is well known what a reproach to our climate is the prevalence of 
fogs, and how much more of risk and of inconvenience results from that 
mixture of light and obscurity than from the darkness of night. But let 
any one imagine to himself, if he can, a mist so resplendent with gay 
prismatic colours, that men should forget its inconveniences in their ad- 
miration of its beauty, and that a kind of nebular taste should prevail, for 
preferring that gorgeous dimness to vulgar daylight; nothing short of 
this could afford a parallel to the mischief done to the public mind b 
some late writers both in England and America;—a sort of ‘ Children of 
the Mist,’ who bring forward their speculations,—often very silly, and 
not seldom very mischievous,—under cover of the twilight. They have 
accustomed their disciples to admire as a style sublimely philosophical, 
what may best be described as a certain haze of words imperfectly under- 
stood, through which some seemingly original ideas, scarcely distinguish- 
able in their outlines, /oom, as it were, on the view, in a kind of dusky 
magnificence, that greatly exaggerates their real dimensions.” 

The manner in which our young poets have been infected by this 
‘*pestilent” spirit, Dr. Whately refers to, by quoting a recent Edinburgh 
Reviewer, who, though himself “ evidently disposed [says the watchful 
prelate | to regard with some favour a style of dim and mystical sub- 
limity,” complains of the “ strange notion” which many have adopted of 
late years, that a poem cannot be profound unless it is, in whole or in 
part, obscure ; “ the people like their prophets to foam and speak riddles.” 
And concerning the prevalence of a similar taste in regard to prose 
writers also, the editor quotes his old friend, Bishop Copleston, who gave 
the whole class the appellation of the “ magic-lanthorn school,” for their 
writings, said his sound-headed lordship of Landaff, “have the startling 
effect of that toy; children delight in it, and grown people soon get 
tired of it.” The remark often made by semi-sympathisers, that some 
writers of this magic-lanthorn school really possess wonderful power, and 
that the only pity is their not better employing a power so manifest, meets, 
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of course, with no quarter from the Archbishop of Dublin. When he 
hears the remark, “ It is pity that such and such an author does not ex- 

ress in simple, intelligible, unaffected English such admirable matter as 
fis,” the remark is met by his Grace with the assurance, that in the 
very strangeness and obscurity of the style lies the secret of exaggerating 
the appearance of the power in question, and that much of what is now 
admired as originality and profound wisdom, would appear, if translated 
into common language, to be mere common-place matter. And he 
characteristically compares such works to the supposed ancient shield, 
discovered by Martinus Scriblerus, and highly prized by him, incrusted 
as it was with venerable dust. ‘‘ He mused on the splendid appearance 
it must have had in its bright newness; till, one day, an over-sedulous 
housemaid having scoured off the rust, it turned out to be merely an old 
pot-lid.” 

Disposing with similar decision of another not unfrequent remark, 
similarly opposed to his type of thought, that “a clear idea is generally 
a little idea,” Dr. Whately holds forth Bacon as a striking instance of a 
genius who could think so profoundly, and at the same time so clearly, 
that an ordinary man understands readily most of his wisest sayings, and, 
perhaps, thinks them so self-evident as hardly to need mention; though, 
on reconsideration and repeated meditation, you perceive more and more 
what extensive and important applications one of his maxims will have, 
and how often it has been overlooked; and on returning to it again and 
again, fresh views of its importance will continually open on you. Hence 
one of his sayings is likened to ‘‘some of the heavenly bodies that are 
visible to the naked eye, but in which you see continually more and 
more, the better the telescope you apply to them:” whereas the “ dark 
sayings” of some admired writers “‘ may be compared to a fog-bank at 
sea, which the navigator at first glance takes for a chain of majestic 
mountains, but which, when approached closely, or when viewed through 
a good glass, proves to be a mere mass of unsubstantial vapours.” May 
be compared? Yes, and fas been, before now, by Bacon’s present 
Annotator ; for we have fallen foul of this same fog-bank long long ago : 
not even in a general preface can his Grace refrain from giving us a 
piece of his mind, in the same “figure,” and expressed in the same 
words, as when it was given to us first. It is a heavy drawback on this 
volume that so much of piecemeal re-presentment ok piecework re-pro- 
duction should mar the promise of its title-page. It merits a welcome, 
but not such a welcome as else it might command. An Annotator of 
less prestige might have been less presuming, in the matter of drafts on 
self, and yet not have “saved his Bacon.” A vulgar phrase, granted ; 
but not a vulgar error. 
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ST. OUEST. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “ THE UNHOLY WISH.” 


i 


Tne scenery around St. Ouest was charming, but the town was odious. 
Town indeed! it was nothing but a hamlet, with two hundred houses in 
it, and a gutter, a yard wide, running through the middle of its principal 
street, after the approved custom of French towns. St. Ouest lay in a 
remote valley, not far from the Eastern Pyrenees, which could be seen in 
the distance on a clear day, and to gain it from the high road you had to 
encounter a remarkably steep descent and a sharp turn, safe enough for 
the surefooted mules of the villagers, but less agreeable for the post- 
horses of travellers. 

The hot day was over, one Thursday in August, and the inhabitants 
of St. Ouest sat outside their doors on either side the gutter, cooling 
themselves in the air and the scent before going tobed. The place could 
boast of a large and good inn, for the road above St. Ouest was one of 
traffic, and travellers were apt to turn off it to the village when they 
wanted rest, or to change their post-horses, ‘The Hotel du Lion d’Or 
stood at the entrance of the town, its host being the postmaster, as the 
sign over his large doors intimated “ Auguste Dusommerard, Maitre de 
Poste aux Chevaux.” Where Monsieur Auguste hid himself in the day- 
time nobody could tell, perhaps the cafes could ; but the active, bustling 
conductor of the business was madame his wife. She saw to the house- 
keeping, she saw to the cooking, she saw to the servants, she saw to the 
guests, she saw to the marketing, she saw to the post-horses, and she saw 
to everything. What would these lazy, incapable Frenchmen do without 
their active, clever wives ? 

Madame Dusommerard, like the rest of St. Ouest, sat on the bench in 
front of her hotel. She was a slim, active woman, with a clear com- 
— and quick, dark eyes. Three of her maids sat on the same 

neh, but at its lower end, while the garcon Zan (as they had corrupted 
his name Jean) rested himself in the porte cochére, half sitting on the 
low post which leaned against its corner. Meanwhile the night drew on, 
and the cafés began to empty themselves. Monsieur Dusommerard 
might then have been seen sauntering towards home, in his shirt sleeves, 
and wiping his brow with the wristband of one, for it was always hot in 
the cafes, especially the Café du Soleil, which he patronised. 

“Madame! madame!” suddenly screamed forth one of the maids on 
the bench, “we are going to have travellers to-night. I hear the noise.” 

“Bah!” responded madame. ‘ Who is likely to come so late as this ? 
Your ears are too fine, Célestine.” 

Célestine had a remarkably quick ear, and sometimes presumed upon 
it, but she knew she was right now. ‘“ They have turned off the road, and 
are coming down,” she said. ‘‘ Two carriages there must be, for I hear 
a double set of horses ;—three or four to each carriage.” 

Madame bent her ear. “It is so,” she exclaimed. “Look alive, my 
girls. Zan, get out of the porte cochére.” 
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‘‘ Mare de Dieu !” was Mr. Zan’s reply, as he stolidly ~y his place 
on the post, ‘what's the matter with them, that they are advancing at 
such a mad rate ?” 

Madame rose, and stood in consternation ; the frightened women ser- 
vants did the same ; whilst Zan abandoned his post, ran a few steps to 
the left, turned up by the side of the house, and gained the vineyard, 
whence he had a view of the descent, and was out of harm’s Way. 
Never had they yet heard horses come down that hill at a more fearful 

e. 

Zan folded his arms and did nothing: an Englishman would have 
rushed forward, at the risk of danger to himself, in the hope of averting 
it for the travellers. Not so Zan: he only looked on, and waited for 
consequences. ‘Two carriages were descending the hill, the postilions of 
the first, who had lost all command of their horses, were shouting and 
screaming as only Frenchmen can scream. On, on tore the cattle: safely 
till they came to the sharp turning near to the Lion d’Or; but then 
horses, carriage, and men were down, a frightful mass. 

Zan condescended to advance then: mine host was soon with him, 
and half St. Ouest at mine host’s heels. The postilions were drawn 
out first: one of them, though bruised and battered, shook himself and 
staggered back to afford what help he could: the other was dead. The 
horses were next secured from doing further mischief, and then the carriage 
could be got at. It contained a gentleman and lady. The former, who 
was getting in years, had his head and face covered with blood, cut by 
the glass. They got him out, M. Auguste and another supporting him. 
He did not seem much injured, but confused and partially stunned. 

‘“‘For the love of Heaven!” he said, “‘geta doctor. A doctor. Does 
anybody understand me ? Does anybody — English ?” 

‘Oui, oui, monsieur,” answered the landlady, “I do comprendre—I 
spak the Angleesh. Zan, vite! cherchez Monsieur le Médecin. You 
no be afraid, monsieur, you no too much blessé. Docteur soon ici.” 
Madame had entertained many English travellers in her time, and had 
picked up her stock of English from them. 

“Oh, I am all right,” he answered, almost contemptuously, ‘“ It is 
the lady.” 

They were removing her then from the carriage, totally insensible. A 
lady under thirty, dark in complexion, but very handsome. The ready 
wit of the landlady suggested a mattress, and one was brought in no 
time. They laid her on it, and carried her to the hotel. 

“Are we to stop here for ever?” screamed a female voice, in native 
French, from the other carriage, which had been brought to a stand- 
still, and the horses’ heads turned against the bank, while the postboys 
had gone on to the scene of accident. ‘ Just come and open this door, 
some of you gaping mob: I can’t do it from the inside. Do you think 
we don’t want to reach miladi and see what damage is done ?” 

The door was speedily opened, and, scolding and talking, the damsel 
descended from it. She was a French lady’s maid. Behind her came 
also a coloured woman, holding in her arms a rosy sleeping child of four 
years, fair as alabaster, with long flaxen curls. 

“ Est-elle blessée? est-elle tuée ?” demanded Mademoiselle Barbarie, 
as she approached her master, too much flurried to be ceremonious. 
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I don’t know what she is,” he replied : and, ame 4 be observed, that 
though he had never brought his tongue to utter a word in French, 
he could partially make it out, when spoken by others. “Ask if the 
doctor will be long, Barbarie; if he lives far off.” 

The doctor lived in the centre of the village, next door to the chemist’s 
shop, and right over the savoury gutter, which was there at its widest. A 
long and eager queue (madame so phrased it) had flown to fetch him, and 
in a few minutes he was in the lady’s chamber. 

Little intermission had he in his visits there for the next thirty hours ; 
indeed, he scarcely left it. The accident had not seriously injured her, 
unless—here was the danger—from the after consequences that might 
ensue. The whole house, doctor included, addressed the travellers as 
milor and miladi. They were of the English nation, and rich, and that 
was quite sufficient. 

‘‘ Milor” on the Friday was tolerably well, with the exception of the 
diachylon plaster on his head and face. He saw no reason why he should 
not have some dinner, so he ordered it, and walked about the sitting- 
room (which contained his bed in one corner), considerably chafed and 
restive until it should be ready. He had aever felt so “bored” in his 
life. Unable to show himself m the street, for he was conscious that with 
those plasters he looked very like a Guy Fawkes ; not choosing to appear 
even in the “salle,” with its everlasting eating-table, never unlaid, and 
the staring Zan; excluded from his wife’s chamber, and confined to this 
narrow one of his own, with its sanded fluor, he thought the day never 
would pass. He asked for some books: they brought him four, all 
French, and useless to nim: he asked for his sweet little daughter, 
Blanche, but she had been taken out for a walk: he had reeourse to the 
window, but nothing was to be seen but a closed-up house opposite, and 
the fag-end of the gutter. “ Purgatory’ (a word he had just made out 
in the French books) “could not be worse than this!” ejaculated milor. 

It struck four, and Célestine and the landlady came in to lay the cloth 
for his dinner. He could have embraced them both. At the same 
moment, a sound arose from the street, as of solemn chanting, and ma- 
dame and Ceélestine sped tothe window. Milor peeped also, from behind 
the calico curtain. 

“ What’s going on?” he asked. 

It was a Roman Catholic funeral, winding along towards the cemetery. 
A number of persons followed it, mostly of the poorer class. 

‘“* Pauvre Etienne!” cried the landlady, her ready tears falling. “To 
think that this time yesterday he was as well as we are !” 

“Why, you never mean to say that whoever is in that coffin was alive 
last might ?” exclaimed the Englishman, catching the sense of her words. 

“It is the custom with us to bury them the day after death,” explained 
madame. ‘ This is a hot climate, milor. And, indeed, the same day, if 
they die early in the morning, and we can get the preparations ready.”’ 

“Sharp work. I should think some get interred alive. I suppose 
—— boys, walking nearest, are sons of the corpse. What did he 
die of 

The landlady uttered an exclamation of astonishment. “ But is it 
possible that milor does not know that it is the funeral of the poor posti- 
lion who drove him last night ?” . 
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He felt greatly shocked, almost to tremor, and sat down on a chair. 
He had known the poor fellow was killed, but thus to see his corpse 
borne past to the grave, brought the horror more palpably home to him. 

“It is just as if it was to be Etienne Baux, and none but he!” ex- 
claimed the landlady. ‘“‘ When I ordered post-horses out for that travelling- 
carriage yesterday morning, I ordered lame Jaco out with them ; then I 
found that lame Jaco was down with the fever, and had never come at all 
that day to his work. So I called out that Louis the paresseux should 

With that, up comes poor Etienne and said he would go, if I 
pleased, for that Louis the paresseux wanted to wait and drive the mail, to 
see his brother, who was dying in the next town.—That nasty fever, 
milor, has played real work with us, this year, all throughout the departe- 
ment.—So poor Etienne went with the horses, stopped there for the day, 
and was driving them back in your carriage at night. Ah me!” 

“‘ Does he leave many children ?’’ was the grave inquiry. 

“ A whole troop of them. Five or six—is it not, Célestine? And 
another on the road, more’s the pity !” 

The procession had wound itself out of sight, up the hill, and madame 
and Célestine whisked out of the room again. It was the former who 
brought in the soup. 

What did milor think? The doctor had been in miladi’s room since 
one o’clock, eating nothing, suppose she asked him down to take a plate 
of soup ? 

‘“‘ Yes, of course,” was the ready answer. ‘“ Not soup”—with a rueful 
glance at the watery contents of the tureen—‘ something better; meat 
and wine.” 

The doctor came; and swallowed down the contents of a soup-plate, 
standing. It was bonne, excellente, he said, better than meat, which he 
had no time for, and as to wine—no, no. He had need that day of a 
steady hand and cool head. All was going on well, he added, but it had 
been a critical accident for miladi. And ever since she came to her 
senses she had given way to such. excitement; was so anxious that the 
child should be a boy, that it should be born alive. 

“ We have no heir,”’ explained the Englishman, through the landlady. 
“ A girl cannot inherit.” The surgeon shrugged his shoulders. Living 
under the equalised codes of France, our laws of heirship were about as 
easy for him to understand as those of the ancient Medes and Persians. 

By the help of some good claret, of which he was compelled to drink 
sparingly, lest his head should inflame, the forlorn guest got through the 
rest of the day. On the following one he determined to go out, plasters 
or no plasters. Another day of ennui, like the preceding one, would 
“do him up.” All was sufficiently well in his wife’s chamber, and when 
the black nurse dressed little Blanche that morning, she told her she had 
a new brother. So by dint of pulling his hat low on his brow, and tying 
a black silk handkerchief up the sides of his face, he partially hid the 
dainages, and sallied out. 

His first steps were naturally directed to the scene of the accident, and 
here, as he strolled slowly up the hill, after contemplating it, he found 
that the upset had shaken him more than he thought, for he felt fatigued 
and dizzy, and down he sat, on the roadside bank. Closing his eyes, he 
only opened them at the sound of footsteps. 
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A traveller was descending the hill, a sunburnt man about his own age, 
who held a stout stick in one hand and his straw hat in the other, while 
a small valise was swung round his shoulders. He was about to pass the 
invalid, when the latter rose up in haste. 

“ Surely,” he exclaimed, “ it must be Major Hayne! It ts you, 
Philip.” 

a And who the deuce—why, bless my heart and mind, if I don’t 
believe it is Henry Ashley! Is it you, or your spirit ?”’ 

“It was pretty near being my spirit, the day before yesterday,” was 
Sir H Ashley's reply, as he grasped the traveller’s hand. ‘“ How 
singular that we should meet here !” 

“ Singular! I do not believe it is real. I was dreaming of you 
last night, and have been thinking of you to-day, half resolving that my 
next move should be to England, to pay you a visit at Ashley. And 
here, as I descend this hill, hundreds of miles away from it, and wonder 
what the old beggar I see on its side has been up to with his face and 
head, he turns out to be Hal Ashley! What have you been doing to 
yourself ?” 

“If I were not a family man, I should make a vow never to travel 
again but as you do—on foot,” replied Sir Henry. ‘ As we were coming 
down this hill, on Thursday evening, my carriage was overturned ; there, 
a little below ; and the final results are uncertain yet.” 

“ An awkward bit of road,’’ remarked the major, scanning it with his 
keen eye. 

“ Awkward! I never saw such a nasty hill. I wish I had those, 
whose place it is to alter it, under my magisterial thumb at Ashley. It 
is a disgrace to any civilised land; but they are not civilised in this 
beastly France. One of the postboys was killed, the other injured, you 
see the figure I cut, and my wife has been driven into a premature con- 
finement.” 

* How long have you been abroad?” inquired Major Hayne, as he 
sat down on the bank. “I was not aware you had left England.” 

“ Twelve months. We went to Paris first, and since then have been 
about, I can hardly tell you where. Right royally glad was I to turn 
towards Old England again. We intended being back there for Lady 
Ashley’s confinement.” : 

‘You don’t like the Continent ?” 

“IT hate and despise it. I should never have consented to come, but 
that Lady Ashley's state required change. We lost our eldest child in 
a most unfortunate manner—the little fellow whose christening we were 
celebrating the day you came to Ashley, some years back. It was a 
lamentable accident, and arose partly through my carelessuess. Lady 
Ashley went nearly out of her mind : indeed, I do think that for a time 
she was positively insane, and the medical men ordered a complete 
change of scene. So we came abroad.” 

* Has it been of service to her ?” 

“ Oh yes, she had grown quite well. And now this appalling acci- 
dent! And for it to have occurred in this wretched village, which, so 
far as Lean see, has neither comforts nor conveniences! Nothing to be 
bought for money. I believe they have been obliged to dress the infant 
in Blanche’s things. And, to make it more inconvenient altogether, 
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I t my man-servant out, a fortnight ago in such barefaced pilfer- 
ing, I discharged him, and determined not to get another, as we 
were returning home. These foreign servants are all rogues,” 

“ Who is Blanche ?” demanded Major Hayne. 

“My little girl. Suppose we go and see her,” he added, rising. 
“ The loveliest child, Philip !” 

“ Got the Ashley curls ?” 

‘Ay. The poor boy was like his mother, but Blanche is Ashley all 
over.” 

Major Hayne gave Sir Harry his arm, and they proceeded to the 
inn. The landlady met them at the entrance. 

Had milor been to register the infant at the mavrrie ? 

Not he. “ Milor” knew nothing about the registering or the mairie. 
What did she inean ? 

Then he must go to the mairie without delay. A child born in 
France was compelled to be registered at the mairie within a few hours 
of its birth, and Monsieur le Commissaire had just looked in, to say it 
must be adhered to in this instance, although the infant was a foreigner 
and a heretic : otherwise they should all be brought up before the court, 
to answer for their negligence. Milor must go at once. 

“ How can I go amongst the people this object ?” uttered Sir Harry. 

Oh, that was nothing, madame answered. Everybody knew of the 
accident, and would only sympathise with the patches of plaster. Her 
husband was waiting to accompany milor, in the capacity of witness, 
and had got his best coat on, in readiness. 

So Sir Harry, growling, went with Major Hayne and the landlord to 
the mairie. The officiating Frenchman, whose face could not be seen 
for hair, sat, pen in hand, ready to inscribe the child. ‘ Quel nom?” he 
demanded. 

“‘ He asks what name,” interpreted Major Hayne, who had picked up 
a sort of language in his travels which did for French, ‘‘ What is it 
to be ?” 

“‘ Name!” uttered the discomfited Sir Harry. ‘ Lady Ashley likes to 
fix on the children’s names herself, and she is too ill to be spoken to, It 
cannot be necessary to name it now.” 

‘‘ Quite indispensable, he says,” cried Major Hayne, after a parley. 
‘‘Impossible to register it without, he’s saying. Just hark how he 
jabbers at us!” 

“ What absurdities the laws of France are!” exclaimed Sir Harry, 
wrathfully. ‘‘ Indispensable, indeed! and the infant but a few! hours 
old! Why don’t they insist on naming a child before it is born ?”’ 

‘‘The name is not of much consequence,” responded the major. 
“ Give him your own.” 

“No. Lady Ashley said, one day, she disliked mine.” 

“Give him mine, then. Philip.” 

“ That’s as good as any other, in the uncertainty,” mused Sir Harry. 
“Tell him ‘ Philip.” Stay—add ‘ Ryle.’ ‘ Philip Ryle.’” 

Another colloquy ensued, puzzling to both sides. Sir Harry got into 
arage at the Frenchman’s stupidity in spelling English names, and at 
length Major Hayne wrote them down in large letters, and the man 
copied them into the register. ‘ Philip Ryle, fils de Henri Ashley, 
rentier, et de Lauretta Carnagie.” 
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II. 


MIsFORTUNES never come alone, so the old saying runs. St. Ouest 
was liable to be visited, towards the fall of the year, by a low fever, half 
aguish, half typhoid. Had our commissioners of health gone there, they 
might probably have assigned its cause to that sanitary gutter, which, 
with a few more, equally sweet, ended in a pool of stagnant water and a 

i malaria. The inhabitants thought nothing of the gutters or 
the fever: they had heen bred up in their midst. - Now it is well known 
that a person going fresh into a locality where a disease reigns is par- 
ticularly liable to be attacked, and this may have been the case with Sir 
Harry Ashley. Certain it is, that, before he had been a week at St. 
Ouest, he was down with the fever. 

It was a struggle between life and death. And when the positive 
danger from the disease was over, there appeared to be quite as much 
danger from the state of weakness to which he was reduced. It may not 
have been the reader's fortune to witness, personally, the effects of this 
fever, common to many a French town. It has been mine: and I can 
truly say that there is mo weakness, no prostration, worse than that 
entailed by this disorder. 

What dee baronet would have done without Major Hayne, it is impos- 
sible to say. Probably have died. The major was his constant and 
patient nurse, his cheering companion. He watched the moment for 
administering his strengthening medicines and nourishment, he was ever 
at hand with a cheerful word to rally his drooping spirits. Sir Harry 
feebly expressed his regret that the major should be subjected to so 
wearisome a task, urging him to leave him to his fate, and to seek relief 
in continuing his travels. Wearisome! the major replied: he should 
never care, so far as himself was concerned, to be jollier than he was 
now. He had been long without a reminder of old times in India, and 
this was one : he had brought many a chum, there, through worse illness 
than this! All sorts of expedients the major resorted to, to amuse the 
invalid. Blanche was repeatedly called into requisition, for he thought 
that if anything could arouse Sir Harry from his dreamy state of weak- 
ness, it must be the sight of his children. The major condescended to 
turn nurse, and would hold the infant, Blanche’s new brother, on his 
knee, and exhibit its swarthy face to Sir Harry. The fact was, Major 
Hayne began to fear that unless Sir Harry would make an effort of him- 
self to rally, they should be obliged to leave him in the cemetery of St. 
Ouest. The major was afraid of touching the baby at first, but he got 
used to it. It was curiously small, and bore a striking resemblance to 
its mother in its very dark complexion, piercing black eyes, which already 
had her keen expression, and promises of jet-black hair. When it grew 
to be five or six weeks old, the major would pretend to play at bo-peep 
with it. Anything to excite a languid look or smile from the invalid. 

The medical men—for in addition to the village doctor one had been 
called in from a distant town—at length pronounced that Sir Harry’s 
best chance of recovery would be change of air. Sir Harry had thought 
so from the first, for the very place, he declared, was pestiferous, and 
“the smells stifled him.” Major Hayne eagerly seized on the notion, 
and undertook to consult with Lady Ashley. 
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That lady had not left her chamber, though the child was then two 
months old, and consequently had not seen her husband during his illness. 
“ An unfeeling shame!” muttered the major to himself; “the woman is 
as capable of coming down a few stairs and across a corridor as I am, 
and, if not, she might wrap herself up and be carried down, It’s all 
Indian. laziness.” 

The major was not far wrong. However, he entered Lady Ashley s 
chamber, and told her the reason why it was necessary they should depart. 
Would she go? 

Lady Ashley quite laughed at him. She might be well enough to 
think of it by about Christmas. Not before. 

“In the half of that time, ma’am, in the quarter of that time, we 
should have to put your husband underground, if he stopped here.” 

“It is of no use talking, major; it annoys me. I shall not think of 
stirring from here till I feel I am sufficiently strong to bear the journey 
without fatigue.” 

The major was sorely tempted to an explosion, but he coughed it 
down. A bright idea seized him. ‘“ As it may be essential to keep your 
husband alive, as well as yourself, what do you say to our going forward 
at once?” he asked. ‘ You can follow at your leisure.” 

‘“‘ Thank you,” resentfully uttered Lady Ashley. “A generous pro- 
position, that, to leave me alone in this horrid place.” 

“ You seem fond of it,” retorted the major. ‘ However, Lady Ashley, 
as it is a matter of life and death to Sir Harry, and his going, or staying, 
cannot seriously affect you, I shall take upon myself to act, and remove 
him.” 

The major was a resolute man. When once he deemed that he ought 
to do a thing, he did it, in spite of obstacles. Perhaps Lady Ashley 
found this out, for she afterwards acquiesced, with an ill grace, in the 
necessity for her husband’s departure. It was arranged that Blanche 
should also leave. Sir Henry was anxious to convey the child beyond 
reach of that horrible fever: not that it was generally deemed infectious, 
but a sojourner at St. Quest was never safe: and he desired to leave as 
little care behind for his wife as possible. No sooner decided than done. 
Major Hayne made a bargain for a second-hand nondescript sort of car- 
riage, containing two compartments. In the coupé-front of this went 
Blanche and Mam’selle Barbarie; in the larger intérieur, one of the 
seats was removed and a mattress laid down for the invalid, while the 
major sat on the other. And thus they progressed by easy stages, very 
easy ones, towards Paris. 


Ill. 


** Mon Dieu! quel malheur !” uttered Madame Dusommerard, entering 
Lady Ashley’s room one gloomy day in November. “Has miladi heard 
the news ?” 

“What news ?” apathetically responded miladi. 

“That poor widow of Etienne Baux! She has never been strong 
since the child was born, and now she is gone. I sent Thérésine down 
with a little bowl of soup, and now she has brought it back, and says the 
woman died an hour ago. The stupid thing that Thérésine is! but she 
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is a girl who never did have any head. As if she could not have given 
the broth to the poor children, instead of lugging it back here !” 

‘‘ Who ever will take care of the children ?” exclaimed Lady Ashley, 
somewhat aroused. “ There are several, are there not ?” 

‘Who indeed! It is a merciful thing, miladi, that there’s a God to 
be a father to the fatherless. Poor little creatures! It is not that they 
will be quite at a fault for means, for milor’s liberality has prevented that, 
but who is to charge themselves with them and bring them up? Perhaps 
Mademoiselle Baux, the repasseuse, will: she is their only relation that 
I] know of, and she is their father’s sister.” | 

“« My lady,” interrupted Nana, putting her black head inside the room, 
‘ nursee say little piccaninny not seem well—if my lady go see ?” 

There was no need of a second summons. im Ashley darted across 
the passage to the room occupied by her infant. The wet-nurse had it 
in her arms, its eyes were heavy, and its face flushed. 

“Tf it were older, I should say it was about its teeth,” cried madame, 
who had followed. 

“Send instantly for the doctor,” interrupted Lady Ashley, putting 
herself into a state of great excitement. ‘‘ Let him be brought without 
an instant’s loss of time.” 

Madame went to give the necessary orders. When she returned, Lady 
Ashley was pacing the room as if she were walking for a wager, the 
child clasped in her arms. ‘ But miladi is troubling herself more than 
there’s occasion for !” remonstrated the landlady. 

“More than there’s occasion for!” reiterated Lady Ashley. ‘ This 
child’s life is of greater value than ours: better we all died together 
than he.” 

“Oh, miladi is pleased to joke,” was madame’s rejoinder. ‘ A child’s 
life is precious, nobody would say to the contrary, but it cannot be put 
in comparison with that of a grown-up person—with miladi’s own, let us 
say. A child is but a child.” 

*T tell you, upon this child’s living depends more than you can form 
any idea of,” retorted Lady Ashley, who was too much agitated to weigh 
her words. ‘ He must live! he shall not die !” 

The doctor was heard coming up the stairs, and madame opened the 
door in readiness. He looked at the child. He saw nothing particular 
the matter with it. 

“Ts it attacked with the fever ?” demanded Lady Ashley. 

The fever! bah! The fever had left the town a month ago. He 
had told miladi so himself. 

“‘Doctor!” she impressively whispered, in the strongest French she 
could command, and the words trembled on her lips, “the child must 
live. Keep him well, keep him in life, and I will reward you as you 
have never yet been rewarded.” 

The doctor looked at Lady Ashley, and turned away with a raise of 
the shoulders. ‘ If the child should be attacked with illness, I will do 
for him what lies in my skill,” he observed, “ but for life—that is not in 
mortal hands, miladi.” 

The doctor prescribed some medicine, and went home again. He was 
descanting to his wife, ‘ Les drdles de caractéres qu’ils sont, ces Anglais !” 
when Zan burst into his room, in his untidy slippers down at heel, with- 
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out the ceremony of knocking. Monsieur le Médecin must fly up to the 
hotel upon wings. The infant had gone into a convulsion, and miladi 
its mother was stark frantic. 

Little rest that day had the worried doctor between the “ frantic” 
mother and the sick child, It relapsed from one convulsion into another, 
the last occurring about twelve o’clock at night. In that it died. It 
happened—it is wonderful to see and reflect how great emergencies are 
sure to be provided for !—that a Swiss Protestant minister halted for that 
evening at the hotel. The landlady suggested that he should baptise the 
infant : indeed, the whole arrondissement had been alive with the scandal 
of its having been delayed so long—*“ these careless heretics !”—and 
Lady Ashley, when convinced there was no hope of its life, consented. 
So, poor little Philip Ryle was made a Christian to die. 

Excited, unmanageable as Lady Ashley had been that whole day, with 
the child’s death she relapsed into comparative calmness. But she would 
not be spoken to. The attendants suggested her retiring to rest: she 
waved them off, and paced restlessly from one room to the other, mutter- 
ing words between her closed teeth and gesticulating with her hands, as 
if she were debating some question with herself. 

Morning came, and with it commenced the preparations for the child’s 
funeral. It was to take place that evening. Lady Ashley indignantly 
protested against the haste, and the authorities were applied to to allow 
it to be delayed. They refused: they said there were no grounds for 
granting the request, and nobody had ever asked such a thing before. 
The Protestant minister had offered to remain to bury it ; and Monsieur 
le Curé, the local priest, with magnanimous generosity, allowed it to be 
laid just outside his cemetery : not iuside, lest it might contaminate the 
ashes of the departed Roman Catholics. Another funeral also took place 
the same afternoon—that of the widow of the ill-fated Etienne Baux, 
the postboy. The whole population of the place turned out to attend 
them through the rain: a few were attracted by sympathy to that of 
Madame Etienne, but the masses flocked to the other, curious to witness 
the ceremonies of the heretics over the burial of their dead. 

Late in the evening, Madame Dusommerard was in her kitchen, scold- 
ing her maids, for the seven o'clock supper was not ready. It had been 
a noted day, what with the funeral from the house and the other one, and 
the girls had seized upon the opportunity for enjoying a gossip; conse- 
quently their work suffered, and madame was holding forth in rather a 
shrill tone. She was in the midst of a sentence, specially hurled at 
Mam’selle Thérésine, when, upon turning her head, who should she see, 
standing in the middle of the kitchen, but Lady Ashley, dressed to go 
out. 

Madame’s tongue and words dropped to the softness of butter in 
summer. What could she have the pleasure of doing for miladi? To 
think that miladi should have condescended to come down there, amongst 
the casseroles ! 

‘“‘T want a guide,” said Lady Ashley—“ some one to go out with me. 
I wish to go and see those poor orphan children. Let one of the servants 
show me the way,” she added. 

“But miladi surely will never do such a thing to-night!” cried 
madame. ‘Everybody must appreciate miladi’s benevolent thoughts, 
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but she must consider her own comfort and health. It is pitch dark, and 
the rain pouring down still, as it has done all day. Miladi had better 
wait till morning.” 

Miladi chose to go then. So Célestine, in obedience to orders, threw 
on her ample olive-green cloth cloak, and attended her. 

“Is it far?” inquired Lady Ashley, walking under the large bright 
scarlet umbrella, which Célestine held. 

«“ About six or seven minutes’ walk,” responded the girl. ‘‘ We follow - 
the gutter—would miladi please to take care of her long petticoats ?— 
then turn to the right, then to the left, and miladi is at it.” 

They reached the place, Célestine piloting Lady Ashley up the stairs. 
The sister of Etienne Baux had entered, and taken possession of the 
room, the furniture, and the children. Four children were asleep in the 
bed in the recess, two at the top of the bed, two at the foot, French 
fashion; another slept in the bed in the room, and the infant, now a 
month old, Marie Baux held in her arms, feeding it with some broth 
from her own supper. ‘Two gossips were seated near, having dropped in 
to bear her company. 

“Tt is Miladi Anglaise,” was Celestine’s introduction to the astonished 
Demoiselle Baux. ‘‘She is come to see the poor little orphans, all 
through the dark and wet. Madame wanted her to put it off till day- 
light, but nothing would do but she must come to-night. Quelle dame 
charitable! and her own infant only three hours buried !” 

Lady Ashley cast a glance, and but a glance, towards the sleeping 
children, whilst the gossips said ‘‘ Bon soir,” and withdrew im all humility. 
Her ladyship’s attention was riveted on the infant. “Is it healthy?” she 
inquired. ‘Is it likely to live? It seems a very large child.” 

“Alas, yes! poor unfortunate!” replied Mademoiselle Baux. “It 
would have been a mercy, miladi, had it pleased the Holy Virgin to 
remove it with its mother, but strong as it is, it’s sure to live and grow. 
It is the strongest and heartiest of all the lot. But just reflect, miladi, 
what a task it is to fall on my hands !—I, who was beginning to think of 
getting married myself. I should not have cared so much for the others, 
though there are five of them; they can shift for themselves, and two or 
three will soon be able to do something, but it is this infant that’s the 
tie. How I am to go out to my work, the saints only know; and I 
have my regular places. I can’t leave it in bed, to be pitched out by the 
others ; and I can’t leave it on the floor, to be trampled on; and I can’t 
dance myself home, three or four times a day, to feed it. Ah! it’sa 
dreadful charge to fall on me, is this child!” 

“1 feel much compassion for the case,” rejoined Lady Ashley, “and 
have come to see how I can help you. Suppose I were to take this 
infant and bring him up ?” 

The Demoiselle Baux could not understand. Miladi’s French was 
somewhat obscure ; but had such an offer been made in the most concise 
language, she would have thought she heard wrongly. 

“I have no boy,” repeated Lady Ashley: “my own dear little one is 
just buried in your cemetery. 1 will take this one, if you will, to supply 
its place.” 

Heavens! but Miladi Anglaise could never be serious! Such an offer 
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to descend upon the poor miserable orphan Baux! Mademoiselle was 
bewildered with its greatness. 

«‘ Then you will give him to me?” said Lady Ashley. 

« Oh, miladi ! can it indeed be real? Mademoiselle Célestine, can it 
be that Miladi Anglaise is not playing the farce with me?’’ reiterated 
Marie Baux, in tears. ‘ Miladi shall be prayed for every day for a year. 
Night and morning I’ll go into the church, my own self, to supplicate the 
Virgin for her in a prayer. Such goodness is unbelievable !”’ 

“Then I am to have him f”’ repeated Lady Ashley, growing impa- 
tient. 

‘Oh, whenever miladi pleases. And we will all fall on our knees in 
thanksgiving. It is nothing short of a miracle that has fallen on the 
infant.” 

The amazed Célestine crossed herself. She had stood, till now, with 
her mouth open. “Quelle bonté!” she murmured, “lange de charite 
qu'elle est !” 

‘“‘T will take him now,” said Lady Ashley. 

“Now! late at night! in the merciless rain!” repeated Marie 
Baux. 

“‘ He will come to no harm. Celestine shall put him under her cloak. 
Neither cold nor rain can touch him there.” 

The infant, during the discussion, had fallen asleep. Mademoiselle 
Baux wrapped a shawl round him and handed him to Célestine. She 
stooped to kiss his cheek before the girl hid him in the ample folds of her 
olive cloak. “ Miladi will be kind to him ?” she whispered, looking with 
a supplicating expression at Lady Ashley. 

“ Kind to him !” repeated Lady Ashley. ‘ The child shall be brought 
up as my own child. I promise it to you in the hearing of Heaven. 
What more would you have ?” 

“Oh, miladi is all goodness! we should be infidels to doubt her,”’ 
answered the Demoiselle Baux. ‘And for the poor bits of caps and 
things he has, I will bring them to miladi at the hotel e 

“No!” imperiously interrupted Lady Ashley. “Give them to an 
child who has need: and you can come to-morrow morning and fetch 
away these he has on.” 

Lady Ashley and Celestine, the former condescending to carry the 
ponderous scarlet umbrella, had left the house and plunged into the mud 
outside it, when Mademoiselle Baux came after them, in a flurry. 

Miladi had forgotten to ask the child’s name. It was Robert. 

Considerably astonished was the hotel, and all in it, when the new im- 
portation arrived. The praises of Miladi Anglaise were sounded from 
one end of it to the other. Such an instance of benevolence had never 
before been heard of. ‘The nurse spoke up loudest of any, and seized the 
little child with signs of rapture. She spoke feelingly: ever since the 
other infant’s death, she had been crying her eyes out, at the prospect of 
losing so good a place, and now she should retain it. 

But another surprise was to fall upon the hotel : perhaps not so agreeable 
a one. Lady Ashley, that same night, summoned the landlady, and gave 
orders for their departure the following day. The place was now too 
melancholy for her to remain in, she said; madame might readily believe 
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that—and her husband, Sir Henry, spoke anxiously in his letters for her 
return. He was already at their own home, Ashley. 

Madame replied that she knew well St. Ouest must be ¢riste, and 
though sorry to lose miladi, she could not of course urge her remaining. 
But she hoped they might see miladi again some time: perhaps next 
summer. 

Lady Ashley could not say. It-was very far from England. Madame 
might anne, the bill in the morning, ial see to the post-horses. She 
should start in the middle of the day. 

Nana, the West Indian servant, stood waiting to undress her lady 
that night, and it seemed she was to wait in vain. Certainly, Lady 
Ashley could bear an incredible deal of fatigue. The whole of the pre- 
vious night she had paced the rooms in excitement, and this one, when it 
might be thought she would have been glad of rest and sleep, she was 
pacing them still. Nana was tired, if her mistress was not: it was close 
upon midnight : and as the monotonous footsteps of Lady Ashley sounded 
on her ear, from the adjacent rooms, sleep stole over her. 

How long she slept she did not know, but her arm was suddenly and 
rudely shaken. She started up to see her mistress bending over her. 

“Nana!” uttered Lady Ashley, with that resolute look on her dark 
face, and those pale compressed lips, which the good, faithful woman dis- 
liked to meray’, ~ do you want to be flogged ?” 

“Ha! mercy, my lady! Nana only shut her eyes for she think one 
little minute, and r foo come, come, without her knowing it.” 

“Tush! sleep away if you like, when you are not wanted, what do I 
care? It is many years since you were flogged——” 

“Oh, many, many,” interrupted the woman, beginning to tremble. 
“ My lady, what poor Nana do?” 

** Will you hear me, woman? I speak not of those old, light floggings 
in the West Indies and in Madras, but I ask if you would like to be 
fl till you drop—till you die ?” 

‘hat with the sudden waking, and the words, the woman trembled so 
violently that her teeth began to chatter; but, from the force of habit, 
she gave a straightforward answer. 

“No; it would be dreadful so to be punished now. Why does my 
lady threaten it ?” 

‘I threaten it only in case of your disobedience. You have seen that 
child I brought here to-night: it is to be mine. Do you understand ? 
When we get home to England, it is to be the little child I lost. None 
know that he is dead: I have not written: they never will know it. And 
if ever you breathe a word of the truth—a word that this is not the child 
Sir Henry left here-—you shall be scourged as I tell you.” 

The dark West Indian blood rushed into Lady Ashley’s excited face, 
and her clenched hands shook as she held them threateningly at Nana. 
The latter spoke. 

** My lady knows that Nana always obey her, always, always. Nana 
her own slave and her mother’s slave before her. If my lady say Nana 
jump into that fire, Nana do it. My lady only tell Nana what to say, 
and Nana say it.” 

“It is well,” returned Lady Ashley. ‘ Remember.” 
“ But nursee not a slave,” suddenly exclaimed the woman, as an idea 
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— to strike her: “‘ how my lady make nursee say it was the same 
ild ?” 


‘That is my business,” retorted Lady Ashley. ‘Yours is to mind 
what I have commanded you.” 

It was one o'clock the next day, about fourteen weeks from the period 
of her arrival at St. Ouest, that Lady Ashley quitted the hotel, Her 
black maid, the infant Robert Baux, and the nurse, who was a native of 
St. Ouest, accompanying her. She had been a profitable guest, one the 
hotel did not often meet with, and Monsieur Auguste Dusommerard, 
madame his wife, the three maids and Zan, all stood in the street to salute 
her, on the right and left of the porte cochére. Half the town had like- 
wise congregated there, to watch the departure, the Demoiselle Baux 
and the orphan children forming part of them, while murmurings of 
prayer for Miladi Anglaise the angel caught the ear. —ex Ashley 

ve a cold bow on either side, and the carriage moved up the hill. As 
it toiled past the cemetery, the lady cast a passionate, regretful glance 
towards a spot of earth near it, and when it was no longer visible she 
flung herself back in her seat, and her eyes fell upon the infant opposite 
to her. If we may believe all tales, that little child is not the only one 
who has been palmed off for a real heir. 











LEIPSIC BOOK FAIR, AS WE SAW IT. 


BY AN OLD TRAVELLER. 


WHEN we visited Leipsic it was not approached by railways. Ours 
were the days of travelling-carriages and post-houses; of Odfvager and 
of SGdmeergeld. 

We travelled slowly and pleasantly; and, crossing the bridge over the 
Elster—the narrow passage by which the French were forced to make 
their disastrous retreat—we had soon evidence of the influx of strangers 
who had preceded us. Though Leipsic is amply provided with inns of 
all kinds, they were so full that the walks rm open spaces which had 
replaced its fortifications were covered with carriages and waggons and 
with the men who were stationed to watch them; and here and there a 
dark and turbaned group, seated thoughtfully upon the ground, reminded 
one of the outskirts of an Eastern camp. 

Had it not been that apartments in the best hotel had been secured 
s us by a friendly publisher, we should scareely have found a resting- 
place. 

The streets were in all the bustle and activity of arrival and departure; 
the accumulated purchases of the week were being piled by busy porters 
on the waggons that were to carry them to their various y Boren fens or 
were lying in heaps upon the pavement. ‘This was near the entrance. 
As we proceeded, we found that not the Sriihl merely—itself a wide 
and rather long street—but al} the streets and squares, either parallel to 
or leading out of it, were filled with stalls and booths covered with every 
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iety of merchandise. Tulle from Nottingham ; from Manches- 
ter; Bijouterie from Paris and from Carlsruhe ; glass, more clear than 
of the rock, from Bohemia; the shawls and printed muslins of 
Austria ; marinirt eels from the island of Riigen, in the Baltic ; cotton 
goods from Eupen and from Haarlem ; furs from Siberia ; Dutch slippers 
and toys; Saxon cloths; Turkish pipes; and watches from Chaude- 
fontaine. 


The upper floors of the houses—some of them magnificent specimens 
of domestic architecture, rich with scrolls and mouldings and cornices— 
were with the temporary signs of wholesale traders, which, like 
peeatinnipetitiMineucagdite-qnajscthd from the walls in all the 
varieties of attractive colouring. 

In some places were exhibited lines of carriages, of every description 
and price; in one street nothing but earthenware; in another, an 
armoury of brass and — kitehen utensils; here a whole street of 

ipes and ——— , a little further on, an avenue of leather 
Geode filled and floated by the passing wind. - In one of the suburbs 
was a line of stalls, devoted entirely to the sale of ribbons—showy as a 
bed of tulips—and their occupants as solicitous for custom as the ancient 
trader of Moorfields ; substituting his perpetual cry of ‘“‘ What do you 
lack?” with “ Kommen fic, mein guter Herr, faufen fie etwas; febr 
billig; blog neun Grofthen,”* which was insinuatingly rung in our 
ears at every step. Amongst the buyers and sellers were Russians, 
Poles, Armenians, Turks, Greeks, Persians; and the peasantry for 
leagues around, mingling from time to time, and giving by the variety 
of their costumes, a novelty and interest to the scene. One of the most 
remarkable dresses, and most peculiar in its effect, was that of the female 
peasantry of Altenburg. Their thick single petticoat, which is tightly 
drawn across them behind, scarcely reaches as low as the garter, and 
shows off a white cotton stocking, and somewhat stalwart leg, to great 
advantage. The signs, too, were in languages as various as the costumes, 
and the Kaddy of Plato was applied to the wares of a Parisian bijoutier. 

It is with its books, however, that the fair at Leipsie is most generally 
associated. I had expected that the whole place would have been redo- 
lent of the press—that the very breathing of such an atmosphere would 
have made me learned—and it will scarcely be thought credible that a 
stranger may pass through its streets a hundred times without being 
aware of the existence of a publisher, except from an occasional sign- 
board, or a title-page in the window of some retail shopkeeper. As a 

of the open fair, books are its least important article. The pub- 
ishers are like stars, and dwell apart. Their Birfen Halle, which had 
very lately been completed at a cost of 30,000 thalers, was as jealously 
closed against intruders as the Babel of Bartholomew-lane; and it was 
only through the introduction of a publisher from Carlsruhe that I had 
the privilege of admission. It is a plain, handsome building, of which 
the lower story was appropriated to the booksellers of the place—who 
settled their accounts once a week—and the upper floor was used for 
those half-yearly meetings which bring to a single point the whole book- 
trade of ny. The place where they chiefly assemble is a well- 





* “Come, my good sir, buy something—very cheap; only nine groschen.” 
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ioned room, between ei and a hundred feet long, with a 

by dsome columns, and reached by a 
spiral staircase, gracefully constructed in iron. The number of 
members was then between three and four hundred ; and about a hun- 
dred writing-tables, each large enough to accommodate two persons, 
were placed for their use. 

When the books, which were to be paid for, had been ordered, a ticket 
had been delivered to the publisher or his agent who had supplied them, 
and this served as the voucher for the aceounts that were now reciprocally 

uced. 

For their settlement, each man had entered the room with his ledger 
and his ‘gold sack,” paying to one and receiving from another in actual 
cash ; a process so clumsy and so primitive, so little removed from a state 
of mere barter, that—even intruder as I felt myself—I could not help 
suggesting the adoption of something similar to the mode of settlement 
so long in practice at the “ clearing-house” of the London bankers. My 
companion readily admitted its advantages, but seemed to think that there 
were insurmountable obstacles to its introduction. As it was, they sat at 
their tables like the money-changers in the temple. 

The payment of accounts, however, is not the only business of the 
meetings. Improvements are suggested in the regulations of the érade, 
works that require co-operation are discussed and decided uponf and the 
sale of those lately published, or in progress, is extended. 

If the particulars I obtained were correct—and they were, at any rate, 
collected upon the spot from persons of competent information—the 
Book-fair Catalogue is not to be taken as an index either of the amount 
or nature of the books disposed of or produced. 

It is merely the undistinguishing record of every work that has been 
published throughout Germany from Michaelmas to Easter, comprising 
sometimes upwards of 3700 ;* and, with the number published from 
Easter to Michaelmas, we should have an annual total of rather less than 
7000 for a population of 35,000,000 persons. 

The Germans have an honourable pride in referring to it as an evidence 
of their mental superiority. They reminded me that in England the 
average of the preceding twenty years was something more than 1000 
works for a population of 24,000,000 ; and in France, even recently, very 
little more than 4500 for a population nearly equal to that of Germany, 
to say nothing of the extensive colonies of the one, or the universal 
language of the other. ‘“ We leave,” exclaimed a German critic, “ to the 
French their glory, and to the English their bags of gold, and rest upon 
our books.” . 

But the distinction they claim is made doubtful by the nature of the 
data upon which their comparisons are founded. Of the works contained 
in one of the half-yearly catalogues what portion attain—I will not say 
a permanent rank, for that is the lot of very few in any country—but 
what portion become even part of the current literature of the day ? 

I do not know what the practice may be in France; but in England 
no work, I believe, appears in the London Catalogue below the digmity of 
a volume, small or large, and very few that are not of respectable pre- 





* The number in one of the half-yearly catalogues for 1855 was 3879. 
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tensions, whatever may be their success. In Germany, on the contrary, 
the catalogue is increased to its present extent by inserting the title of 
every separate sheet that issues from every press in every city, town or 
of the Confederation. Works without value of any kind, whose 
i ion must be confined to the taproom or the kitchen (Die ficben 
Bitten der Ehefrauen an ibre Manner pr. 2 Grofdhen ; Sebn Gebote 
der Eheberren aller Orten an ihre Frauen, pr. 2 Grofden), pamphlets 
on the most trifling matters of local interest, school-books and children’s 
books, , and single sheets of music, are all brought in to swell the 
triumph of the German catalogue, and raise its people as a nation of 
writers above those of France and England. 

Yet in the class of literature which, then, in every country was en- 
grossing too a portion of talent and attention, what were the names 
with which the booksellers’ shops were placarded even in Germany itself? 
Those of Spindler, and Tieck, and Piickler Muskau were laid aside ; 
while Bulwer and Marryat, and Cooper and Scott shone forth in em- 
blazoned capitals in every town from Berlin to Munich, and even in many 
of the villages. Of the “ Pilgrims of the Rhine” there were five different 
translations. And in the graver departments, what were the world- 
known works of the day which raised the total of that Easter catalogue 
to nearly 8200? This I was unable to ascertain. 

After visiting the Birfen Halle I was invited to one of the soirées 
given, during the fair, by the publisher and proprietor of the celebrated 
Eonverfations-Lezicon. The scene of his hospitalities was a suite of 
eight or nine well-lighted rooms, ornamented with pictures and casts. 
Card-tables, portfolios of engravings, and an abundance of light refresh- 
ments were provided for the guests, and our host received us with the 
easy tone of a person accustomed to good society. The company con- 
sisted of publishers, men of letters, professors, civic authorities, govern- 
ment officers, a few strangers, and the élite of Leipsic; and during the 
evening about five hundred persons must have presented themselves. 

In its crowded rooms, in the absence of female society (a few ladies of the 
family only being present), and in the universal buzz of conversation, it re- 
minded me of the soirées of Lafayette at Paris; but at Leipsic, though there 
were several men of talent, there was no world-distinguished “ celebrity,” 
while at the house of Lafayette there were few that were not remarkable, 
either as politicians, painters, sculptors, or men of letters. David—as 
great a lover of his art as Michael Angelo himself—might be seen, stand- 
ing by his own bust of Lafayette, in conversation with Béranger: Constant 
and Sismondi were encircled by admiring groups: and the most notable 
members of the opposition were in earnest though often whispered dis- 
cussion upon measures which were then preparing the elements of a re- 
volution. At Leipsic, on the contrary, it was a level, though not a barren, 
surface.* 

The house of our entertainer was connected with his place of business, 
which I visited the following day. There is something noble in the 
operations of an extensive printing-office. They remind one of the 





_ * Since the date of my visit, I have been asked by one of our most popular 
living writers, “ Did you chance, during your stay at Leipsic, to meet my friend 
Bernhard Tauchnitz, the prince of publishers, and a most hospitable and agreeable 
fellow? He is a great friend of our mutual friend G. P. R. James.” After such 
a description it is annoying to say that I did not. 
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myriads of human beings whom every pressure of its dingy machinery is 

ying with amusement or information. The sheets that were aa 
being thrown off would be circulated through the greater part of Europe, 
and would be read also by thousands who had exchanged their Vaterland 
for the wilds of another hemisphere. It was the Penny Magazine of 
Germany. 

I was shown forty-two presses, three of them steam and seven Columbia ; 

the rest were of various degrees of improvement. The largest steam- 
press delivered six thousand double impressions per diem. About 220 
men were, in one way or other, employed; and the gas for lighting the 
premises was manufactured upon the spot; which was at that time con- 
sidered a symptom of advance. 
It 7 altogether be regarded as one of the first establishments of its 
kind in Europe ; and its spirited proprietor was said to have latterly made 
20,000 thalers (about 3000/.) t each edition of the Gonberfation$- 
Lericon alone: a work that even Kéllman’s Pfennig Encytlopadic had 
not been able to displace. 

As my visit to Leipsic had chiefly reference to books, we went from 
the priuting-office to the Public Library, containing about 40,000 
volumes* and 2000 MSS. So, at least, I was informed by the librarian, 
or his representative ; but he did not seem a very intelligent person, for 
he at the same time said that there was nothing amongst them par- 
ticularly curious. Yet I was told by the Hofrath F at Dresden that 
the Leipsic collection included a specimen of printing dated in 1454, and 
two copies (one on vellum and one on parer) of Guttenberg’s Bible in 
double columns of thirty-two lines each, known amongst collectors as the 
Mazarine. 

In the evening we visited the theatre. We did not find it so brilliant 
as the court theatre, where we had spent so many pleasant hours, at 
Carlsruhe; and the tone of the audience may be estimated by the fact 
that, although we were in the most expensive part of the house—which 
Englishmen generally manage to find—the children of a family who were 
seated near us were supplied with massive slices of bread and butter, 
which (after satisfying the inquiry, Mutter! ift's mit Butter gefdmicrt ?) 
they waved above their heads like “the blade” of Marmion, threatening 
destruction to the clothes of all around them. And the performances 
were worthy of such an audience. 

I need not say that there are other associations besides those of litera- 
ture connected with Leipsic. Grim-visaged war has left its impress at 
almost every step. On the banks of the Elster we passed the spot where 
Poniatowsky, mortally wounded, was carried by his charger into the dark 
and narrow river. It is not what one would wish to be shown as the 
scene of a hero’s death. ‘The banks are flat and without beauty of any 
kind, and the stream, which is about twelve feet deep, is more like that 
of a stagnant canal than of a river. But glory, alas! has often very un- 
diguiied aacesadet A plain stone, which its inscription tells us was 
“erected by his companions-in-arms, and moistened by their tears,” was 
placed to mark the spot, and it was the last object of interest that we saw 
daring our stay at Leipsic. 








* The Handbook says 80,000; but at this distance of time I am not quite certain 
that it is the University Library to which my own note refers. 
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A SWEDISH VOYAGE ROUND THE WORLD IN THE YEARS 
1851, 1852, 1853. 


TRANSLATED BY MRS. BUSHBY. 
Monte Video, December, 1851. 


We left Madeira on the 14th of November, and arrived at Rio Janeiro 
after a v of twenty-seven days, which is considered a short passage. 
We had trade-winds the whole way, and charming weather. The tedium 

nerally experienced on a long voyage was enlivened y lounging on 
sunny deck during the day, leaning over the sides of the ship, and 
gazing on the sparkling sea, where the dolphins were sporting, where a 
whale was now and then to be seen spouting up the water at a distance, 
flying-fish darting into the air, and the beautiful little Portuguese men- 
aia, with their tiny sails of every brilliant hue spread to the breeze, 
were skimming lightly over the undulating waves. At night we had the 
dark vault of heaven above us, studded with glorious stars and constella- 
tions, whilst in the deep blue ocean beneath us there sparkled millions of 
diamond lights refl from the skies above. ll this was sufficient to 
make our voyage seem short and pleasant. .I must also mention the 
luminous appearances in the water, arising from innumerable little 
animals who emit a sort of phosphoric light, and whose evolutions formed 
a spectacle of always new and endless variety. 

Previously to entering the harbour of Rio, one has a foretaste of all the 
beauty to be found there. One beholds a range of mountains beyond it, 
with bare, wild summits, yet their lofty sides clad with a vegetation so 
rich that nothing to surpass it in floral beauty can be anywhere witnessed. 
One beholds islands shooting up from the violet-blue sea, with their 
sloping hillocks fringed by palm-trees, whose graceful branches crown 
the rows of slender, glistening, pillar-like trunks. But when the fortress 
of Santa Cruz has been passed, and one has reached the anchorage for 
ships of war, then indeed one has a view of indescribable splendour and 
luxuriance. 

Rio lies to the left, its white walls and numerous churches shining in 
the vivid light of the sun, standing out against the green hills, and the 
intensely blue skies above. Farther to the south stretches a little pro- 
montory, upon which, in the foreground, is perceived the convent of 
Nostra Senhora da Gloria, and on the rising background, shaped like an 
amphitheatre, numerous picturesque country-houses. Many pretty white 
buildings line the shore, and in the distance is seen the little town of 
Botafogo, with its lovely villas. Over the whole of these various struc- 
tures the lofty Corcovado towers towards the heavens with its pointed, 
naked peaks, almost always wrapped in clouds, and its verdant sides forming 
a charming background to this smiling landscape. Farther again to the 
south, hill after hill is deseried, and behind the fort rises a mountain mass 
with craggy sides, from whence St. Jago seems to spring out and close the 
magnificent bay. 

the opposite side of the harbour lies the strong fort of Santa Cruz, 
from which waves the Brazilian flag, with its showy green and yellow 
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stripes. Over the white walls of the fort seems to hover a rocky, fantasti- 
cally-formed hill of considerable height, from which the eye wanders to 
the village, or small town of Praya Granda, situated close to the sea, not 
far from Rio. Another hill behind this village guards that side of the 
harbour. In the opening between Santa Cruz and San Jago one gazes 
on the sparkling sea, dotted with islets; and beyond the roadstead is 
visible a creek, or cove, sheltered by enormous massive walls rising far 
above the level of the sea. 

All this we had within our view as we lay in the harbour, surrounded 
by men-of-war bearing the North American, the English, French, Dutch, 
Brazilian, and other flags. Among the officers of these ships and our- 
selves visits of courtesy were often exchanged. The numerous merchant- 
men showed the colours of almost every nation, and among them we 
counted not less than twenty-six Swedish vessels of larger or smaller ton- 
nage. Of course our countrymen often came on board the frigate, and 
we had occasionally the pleasure of hearing our mother tongue spoken in 
the streets. It was a novel and stirring scene around us; there were 
about forty steamers, and any smaller craft—Brazilian feluccas 
with their single square sails, boats with negroes standing upright, and 
rowing them with uncommonly long oars, and canoes paddled along, 
carrying fruit to the ships stationed there. 

In the course of the ten days we lay in the harbour we paid many 
visits to the shore. The place of landing was a pier, which ran straight 
from the gates of a large hotel, and was always infested with a host of 
inquisitive idlers. On turning a corner the stranger finds himself in a 
square of considerable size, one side of which is occupied by the imperial 
palace, a second by the cathedral, and a third by some handsome private 
houses, the fourth side being open towards the sea. The palace is any- 
thing but imposing in its appearance; in fact, it is a common-lookio 
edifice of two stories high, built in the style of an Italian villa, an 
painted of a yellowish colour. It might do very well as a little pleasure- 
palace, were it situated in the country; but it is too insignificant to be 
the residence of the emperor in his capital. However, the imperial family 
seldom occupy it, but spend most of their time in the neighbourhood of 
Rio at Boavista, in St. Christoph. 

The cathedral, like all the churches in Rio, has no exterior magnifi- 
cence ; on the contrary, it looks, even though it has pretty spires, in a 
state of decay, but the interior is resplendent with gold, silver, and 
precious stones. ‘There was no marble to be seen, but abundance of the 
finest and most richly carved wood. There were plenty of the images of 
saints there as large as life. These and the officiating priests were 
decked out in all the gorgeous habiliments, and with all the imposing 
pomp which in Roman Catholic countries throw truths into the shade, 
and involve the mind in a sort of mystical delusion. 

The bazaar is a very interesting open square, where are to be found a 
number of shops with fish, fruit, eatables of all sorts, haberdashery, 
clothing, &c. It is amusing to stand there and watch the immense 
mass of human beings who frequent this place and are strangely mingled 
in it; negroes, mulattoes, whites, seamen of all nations, women of all 
classes. ‘There is a din and confusion of tongues, a screaming of parrots, 
G2 
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cackling of hens, and various other noises, which beggar all description. 
Fruit, which one eats without any regard to moderation, is seen in the 
abundance ; fish of different kinds, including crabs and other 
known and unknown; onions hang in long rows, cocoa-nuts lie 
in immense heaps; mats, baskets, crockery-ware—in short, every pos- 
sible article is collected here. 

Diverging from the cathedral, and parallel with the shore, runs a 
street-—Rua Directa—which is the finest and broadest in the town, and 
into which many other streets lead. One of these-is remarkable for the 
elegance of its shops, reminding one, when they are lighted up in the 
evening, of the brilliancy of the Boulevards, or of Regent-street. Most 
of the shopkeepers in this fashionable street are Frenchmen, or other 
foreigners. Among the most attractive shops is the magazine for the 
sale of feather flowers and ornamental work of insects’ wings—fancy 
works which are brought to great perfection here. The colours are 
gorgeous and beautiful, and specimens of these works are generally 

ught by strangers to send to their friends in Europe. The coffee- 
houses and confectioners are well supplied with ice, and in fact every- 
thing may be had that money can procure, but at very high prices. 

In the Rua Directa are situated the greater number of the merchants’ 
counting-houses, several warehouses, and storehouses connected with the 
shipping. There also is the Exchange, a large assembly-room, and a 

library, furnished with newspapers in various languages, though, as 
might be supposed, not any Swedis . At mid-day there is a degree of 
bustle and life here, only to be expected in a place which is one of the 
FAIRS of the world. The other streets are narrow and dirty ; the gutters 
lie in the centre of them, and they are all extremely ill paved. During a 
period of heavy rains, these streets are in a manner overflowed, and the 
water actually penetrates into the houses. The pavements become 
broken up during such inundations, and one positively runs the risk, 
during the darkness of night—for the streets are not lighted—-of break- 
ing one’s arms or legs. They are now, however, trying a new sort of 
paving, namely, iron gratings of considerable thickness, the empty 
s in which are filled up with earth, to form a close flat surface, so 
that the water cannot wash away the soil. 

There are no lamp-posts anywhere except immediately before the 
palace, and a few other of the public buildings ; but on very dark nights 

nfires, or piles of wood, each reminding one of an auto-da-fé, are 
lighted in the middle of the streets; they cast a bright glare around, 
and children and negroes dance about them to the accompaniment of 
music not over harmonious, 

The houses in Rio are, generally speaking, small and gloomy; they 
have neither court-yards nor gardens ; and they are seldom more than 
two stories high. In the larger streets the lowest story principally con- 
sists of shops, and the upper one has numerous windows and balconies. 
In the smaller streets, where there are no shops, the lower story has 
wooden jalousies instead of windows ; these are generally kept closed; it 
is only towards the evening that they are pie the least in the world, 
and here and there one espies a face peeping out. These dark, shut-up 
jalousies, and the dirt which prevails, taken together, give the town in 
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many parts a dingy and uncomfortable appearance; one longs for more 
however, possesses one ad ly, that it is well supplied 

Rio, however, one advantage, namely, that it is well su 
with water. From the mountain reaidloay which overhangs the city, 
massive aqueducts have been constructed, with enormous labour and 
expense. At the south side of the town is to be seen an immense 
reservoir, in the Roman style, from whence water is conveyed to all parts 
of Rio. There are several public wells or fountains, of more or less 
architectural beauty, amongst which the one in shape like a pyramid, 
which stands before the palace and near the sea-shore, is the finest. At 
the corners of the streets are pipes with metal plugs, whence the freshest 
water flows in great abundance. These may be compared to the life- 
refreshing oases of the sultry desert; and around them throng, at all 
hours of the day, but more especially at early morning, swarms of 
negroes, particularly females, whose chattering sounds like the cackling 
of a large flock of geese. 

The theatre at Rio had been recently burned down, but at another 
place were performed Italian operas mi various dramas, but as I was 
assured that the performances were rather mediocre, as they did not 
commence until between eight and nine o’clock, lasting till ae 
and as the admittance was very high, I did not visit the theatre. There 
is a museum of natural history, rich in the native curiosities of the 
country. It is only open to the public on Sunday, and as I per to 
be always absent in the country on that day, I did not see it. ere are 
several hospitals, said to be well conducted; that of the ‘“ Misericordia” 
is richly endowed, and its long fagade is a pretty object as seen from the 
harbour. In the vicinity of Botafogo there is a lunatic asylum, where, 
I was assured, every care is taken of the patients. 

Among the places of public resort at Rio, I was, perhaps, most pleased 
with the gardens duneed- on the south side of the town. The walks are 
inclosed within light railings, separating them from many gigantic 
tropical trees and many brilliant flowers; but what most attracts a 
stranger's observation in this place are the two obelisks which are erected 
there, and a handsome stone terrace approached by tasteful flights of 
steps, and having a shady pavilion at each end, whence a fine view may 
be enjoyed. One of the obelisks is erected in honour of Don Pedro L, 
on the other is inscribed “Amor Pupiico.” During the week-days 
these gardens seem to be but little frequented ; on Sundays, however, 
they are crowded with visitors paying their tribute to that “amor pub- 
lico” which is celebrated on the obelisk. Close to this place of amuse- 
ment lie the slaughterhouses, or butchers’ shambles—a disgusting sight, 
where the bloody carcases are hung outside of the doors, sending forth a 
most disagreeable odour, and where the butchers’ boys are seen in crowds, 
their attire often stained with blood. 

That which strikes the eye of a stranger most forcibly at Rio is the 
remarkable mixture of races. One finds here Europeans and Americans, 
blacks and whites, negroes and coloured people, freemen and slaves, folks 
with clothes and folks without clothes, persons who are extremely hand- 
some and persons who are disgustingly ugly. The native Brazilians are 
swarthy, but have in general good (a hi dark, sparkling eyes, and 
very black hair. They speak with great animation and much gesticula- 
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tion. The women have, generally, regular features ; 1 saw some among 
them with very fine faces and large lustrous eyes, but they have not the 
clear, fair complexion of our young girls, nor have they the mild, modest 
expression of countenance so charming in our northern females. 

The negro population preponderates over the white ; four-fifths of the 
town, and indeed of the country population, being negroes, and of these a 
large proportion are slaves. The importation of slaves is forbidden, but 
this traffic is tolerated nevertheless, upwards of 30,000 slaves being 
brought annually from Africa, and a considerable profit is made even if 
out of every éen ships nine should be captured. 

The price of a slave is about 1000 Rixbank dollars, or- more. The 
government occasionally captures a slave-ship, and in this case the negroes 
are clothed and employed in the public works. One often stumbles in 
Rio upon a crowd of negro boys equipped in sailors’ jackets, with blue 
collars, in Scotch caps or bonnets, and blue pantaloons, passing along 
under the superintendence of an officer. Many of these youths are the 
objects of embezzlement and fraud, for it appears that the government 
officials sell them on their own private account, and bribe the doctor to 
strike them out of the registered list as dead. 

It is true that England sends out plenty of ships to capture slavers, but 
the principal result of this is, that the vessels engaged in the slave-trade 
carry as many negroes as possible at one time, sometimes so many as 
thirteen we ery ; and so little space is left for provisions and water, 
which are consequently doled out in the smallest quantities, that the 
miserable creatures undergo the most terrible sufferings. If the owners 
of the ship and its human freight can only land them alive, and get them 

stowed away in the warehouses, like other goods, there is uo fear but that 
they will obtain a high price for them. 

In common with all at home, I had the greatest horror of slavery, and 
the greatest compassion for slaves; but I have learned to perceive that 
in many cases the judgment formed at a distance on this point is erro- 
neous. ‘The slave is very seldom ill-treated, except by his own free 
brethren, who are generally hard upon him. One sees the negroes always 
looking sprightly and cheerful, and frequently hears them humming their 
monotonous tunes. They saunter lazily along with great baskets on 
their heads, or are often to be met with stretched in the sunshine on 
stairs, or on the sides of the roads, doing nothing. Sometimes one sees 
about twenty or thirty negroes gathered together, swaying themselves 
backwards and forwards with a sort of dancing step; while a leader, 
carrying a rattle in his hand, which he exercises from time to time, 
chants some monotonous air, in which the whole troop occasionally join ; 
even the old men with grey hair and grey beards participate in this 
amusement, which seems to delight them all, for during the performance 
their eyes sparkle with pleasure. 

The negroes in Rio are of many different tribes, being imported from 
various regions of Africa. Those who come from Upper Guinea, called 
Minos, are usually above the middle height, and well formed ; the fore- 
head is high, the nose straighter, and the lips less thick than is the case 
with the generality of blacks. These are considered the most intelligent, 
and are therefore most frequently employed as servants in private fami- 
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lies, as workmen, or in small trades. Others are from Congo, Mada- 
, &e., &c.; and all these have distinct characteristics, and are 
nerally inclined to be hostile in their feelings towards each other. All, 
with the exception of the Minos negroes, tattoo themselves in various 
ways—at the corners of the mouth, on the nose, forehead, breast, or 
stomach. Some file their teeth into curious figures. One does not un- 
frequently see Kaflirs ; their colour is yellower, their noses flattened, and 
their eyes large. The negroes often stand on very easy terms with their 
masters, to whom many of them pay a small fixed sum per day; what 
they can earn over that belonging to themselves ; and they often lay by 
enough eventually to purchase their entire freedom. While we were 
lying at Rio, some hundreds of negroes, after having bought their free- 
dom, hired a ship for 8OO/. sterling, to take them to Africa—for the 
thoughts of their native land were still uppermost in their minds. I have 
only further to add of them that the negroes appear to be very deficient 
in intellectual qualities ; they are extremely supine by nature, and their 
masters would not wish them to be otherwise. 

Society is said to be pleasant enough at Rio, although the ladies appear 
to be somewhat set aside. Among the families of the upper classes, how- 
ever, the style of living is good and comfortable, and instrumental and 
vocal music is much cultivated. But 1 speak only on hearsay, for I had 
not time to make acquaintances among the inhabitants. 

During the nine days our frigate lay in the roads I made several ex- 
cursions in different directions, soll the remainder of my time was neces- 
sarily occupied in looking over and arranging my collections. ‘The first 
day T ascended a hill which overtops Nostra Senhora da Gloria, and 
from its summit enjoyed an enc ‘hanting prospect over a wide extent of 
country, adorned by the richest vegetation. The next day I visited 
Corcovado, that gigantic mountain which rears its wild- looking, naked 
peaks, and its impenetrably wooded sides over the city and Botafogo. 
What pen could describe, what pencil paint, the magnificent views upon 
which I gazed with wondin ring delight? ‘Those superb trees and shrubs, 
those brilliant flowers and vividly green leaves, those beautiful birds of 
the wilder and tamer species, the blending of colours, the elegance of 
forms—who could portray it all? I had beheld much of beautiful in 
nature both at home and abroad, but nothing that | had ever seen could 
equal the splendour of this view. It was a picture which no artist could 
hope to represent; for life, movement, shadow, twilight, and freshness, 
all these are Nature’s secrets, with which she seldom condeseends to 
make any spectator well ac quainte ‘d. To have merely beheld these scenes 
to have known these specimens of all that the earth ean offer of meet 
beautiful and most magnificent, is a happiness beyond words to express. 
And when I said to myself, that is Rio Janeiro that lies beneath you— 
that is Brazil which now spreads itself out before you—these are the 
primitive forests of nature which surround you, | had some difficulty in 
persuading myself that it was not all a delightful dream. 

On the third day we made an excursion to the botanical gardens. As 
they are situated in the vicinity of Botafogo, we went thither first in a 
small steam-boat. From thence we e proceeded on foot ; yet, though the 
distance was greater than we had expected, and the heat was very oppres- 
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sive, we were too much charmed with the pretty scenery we 
through to complain of either. Calm and quiet lies the little plain in 
which the gardens are situated at the foot of the dark, encircling moun- 
tains, whose sides are covered with a wilderness of trees, with leaves of 
every varied tint. Before one stretches the clear blue sea, and on either 
side a complete mass of the most beautiful plants. One is struck on one’s 
first entrance to these gardens by an alley of palm-trees, with thick stems, 
which go tapering up so that they look like rows of planted pyramids. 
Many tall flowering shrubs and lower plants with brilliant tints adorn the 
walks, and a great variety of wild flowers are gathered there. The bread- 
fruit grows in great luxuriance, as do the cocoa-nut-trees. There are 
rows of graceful bamboos, and the bananas form pretty groups by the 
side of the coffee and tea plantations. The latter do not thrive well, 
although Chinese gardeners have been imported to cultivate them, but 
consumed by home sickness, they have not long outlived their removal. 
The garden is anything but botanical, though it bears that name. I re- 
gretted much to find that this spot was so little in keeping with what it 
was intended to be. It might be made the best botanica) garden in the 
world, a field where science, possessing the most favourable means of re- 
search, might obtain the brightest triumphs, yet it lies there like an 
Eden, from which the avenging angel with his flaming sword has chased 
away Flora and her favourites. If the Brazilian government had money, 
and apy real interest in the scientific glory ofits country, it might create 
an establishment of immense value to the natural historian, and which, 
aided by such a climate and such rich vegetation, would far outstrip all 
that Paris, Berlin, London, or Vienna can proudly boast of. 

Close to the botanical garden stand two hotels, where everything in the 
way of eating and drinking is extremely good, even judging by the Eu- 
ropean standard of excellence. Omnibuses run regularly between these 
hotels and the city, and in one of them we returned to town when the 
evening had far advanced. Every one was dressed in his or her Sunday’s 
garb, and seemed to be enjoying the leisure of that unoccupied day. The 
windows and the balconies were filled with people, and even the gateways 
opening towards the street were crowded with smiling faces. _It was an 
attractive scene; the Sunday toilette of the inhabitants was very gay ; 
even the blacks were well dressed, though they were equipped in the 
most showy and gaudy colours. All around seemed gaiety. ‘The con- 
trast to the quiet of the rest of the week, when people seem to lock them- 
selves within doors, was very striking. Several cavaliers on horseback 
were also to be seen, some galloping along the roads, some stopping 
beneath the windows to chat with their acquaintances. 

The fourth and fifth days were occupied by excursions to the opposite 
shore. After a two hours’ passage in a steam-boat, we arrived at a little 
river, on each side of whose low banks, frequently overflooded by water, 
is a thick grove of mangrove-trees with their intertwining foliage, and 
with their brilliant blue, white, and yellow blossoms. At length, after 
innumerable turnings and windings, we reached the little town, or village, 
of Porto d’Estrello, from whence there are roads leading some to the 
colony of Petropolis, others to the district of the mines and the higher 
mountain tracks. Surrounded by people who did not understand a word 
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of any language but Portuguese, | had the greatest difficulty in securing 
a very inferior room, and a — to act as guide and porter. This place, 
misnamed an hotel, had, besides the usual reception rooms for guests, 
several small apartments, for the most part very ill floored, and ill fitted 
up, where all sorts of furniture and eatables lay pell-mell in the utmost 
disorder. The bed-chambers were in the same style ; in short, the whole 
house resembled the descriptions we read of an inferior Spanish posada. 
The road from Estrello to the foot of the mountains, whose steep sides, 
clad with a primeval forest, are visible at the distance of several miles, is 
through a rich plain, intersected by hedge-rows covered with brilliant 
flowers. At the resting-places on the way are to be seen quantities of 
mules, some of which I took with me the following day, well-laden on 
both sides of the saddle. At the head of a drove of mules was often to 
be observed one gaily ornamented, with plumes of feathers on its head, 
and bells ; its negro rider was generally almost divested of clothing, but 
always had large spurs on his naked heels. 

Up among the mountains, at an elevation of about 2000 feet, stands a 
German colony—Petropolis. The settlers going thither obtain free pas- 
sages from Europe. It now contains at least 3000 German emigrants. 
It is a charming place, with a deliciously cool, Italian climate, and is a 
favourite resort of the emperor and the fashionable world of Rio. Un- 
luckily, I arrived there at by no means the best time for seeing the bota- 
nical gardens, therefore the money which the journey cost me may be 
said to have been partly thrown away. 

My last excursion was to Praya Granda, a newly-established place on 
the opposite side of the harbour, an offshoot, as it were, of the principal 
town, whose ancient and most correct name is San Sebastian, though the 
two bear the common name of Rio de Janeiro. It is easily reached by 
steam-boats, which start every hour. This pretty place consists chiefly of 
a long row of houses, which rise between the harbour and a lovely lake. 
Good hotels may be found there, and the view from it of Rio, Botafogo, 
the mountains, the sea, and the adjacent islets, is really charming. 

But it would require a more skilful and glowing pen than mine to 
describe all the rich charms of nature here assembled. On the slopes of 
the high hills by which Rio is surrounded rise thick woods, which, at no 
great distance from the town, are studded with trees of immense anti- 
quity. These forests, called in the town Maro-Vircem, because, un- 
touched by human hands, they stand there in all the original beauty and 
loftiness bestowed on them ot the earth was first created, strike the 
beholder with a degree of awe that would be overpowering were they 
not also composed of the most beautiful and graceful trees upon which 
human eyes ever dwelt. Their gigantic trunks of unheard-of dimen- 
sions tower high in the air, now with light, now with dark-coloured 
leaves, intermingled with large, gorgeous flowers, such as never were 
cultivated by the hand of man. Wild vines and other parasite plants, 
some with stems almost as thick as cables, wind themselves around the 
trees, and form, as it were, massy screens of verdure, through which the 
eye in vain attempts to penetrate. Here and there a bright sunbeam 
darts through an arch of the leafy wall, and casts its golden ray over the 
brilliant tints of the magnificent flowers. Thousands of birds, richer in 
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ane ee than imagination could conceive, flutter about within this 
i ilderness. Brilliant butterflies and luminous beetles blend 

their gay colours with the varied greens of the foliage, and the buzzing 

of innumerable insects and the chorus of birds chase silence from these 

magnificent solitudes. 

In our northern lands we are accustomed to call a few sombre clumps 
of trees, consisting at most of two or three species, with a little under- 
wood, a forest. But in these Transatlantic woods there is not room for 
all the trees and plants that spring up in wild profusion, the stems 
crossing each other, and the branches intertwining in the most capricious 
manner. The stranger is struck with surprise by the immense size of 
the leaves belonging to many of the trees, and also with their form and 
colour, some of them being dark green on one side, while the other side is 
yellow, brown, or red. Many of the flowers, also, have the peculiarity of 
changing their hue at different times of theday. And yet, although one 
“aes among these majestic forests lost in amazement and admira- 
tion, one’s thoughts often revert to the comparatively peor and uniform 
appearance of Nature in our distant home, but neither with pity nor 
disgust. One dwells in memory on the rustling of the pine-woods, the 
sweetness of the birch-groves, the repose of the meadows and the grassy 
banks, and the babbling of the limpid brooks. In a word, the less luxu- 
riant but far dearer native land rises up before our mind’s eye, and the 
heart beats with pride and delight at the remembrance of its name and 
its beloved scenes. 

Of the interior of Brazil I can say nothing of my own knowledge, not 
having been long enough in that country to explore it. All that 1 could 
gather gave the idea of a country still in its infancy. With the vast re- 
sources which it could command, Brazil might rise to a high rank among 
nations, though the very reverse is at present the case. The population 
is small, and much scattered, scarcely more than five millions, the greater 
proportion of whom are of the lowest and most ignorant classes. Slavery 
predominates in more than one shape, and the government has hitherto 
done but little for the improvement of the people. Don Pedro II., a 
young man of pleasing appearance, possesses very little strength of mind, 
and in Tue Cuamsers (for it is of course generally known that since the 
year 1825, during the reign of Don Pedro I., the Brazilians have had a 
constitution) there is much party work going on. The accredited 
religion is the Roman Catholic, but all accounts agree in stating that 
the utmost indifference in religious matters prevails. In the churches, 
doubtless, one observes crowds of worshippers bowing their knees, re- 
peating the prayers, and rapidly making the sign of the cross, the negroes 
evincing most unction therein; but how much of this comes from the 
heart, how many in the numerous ceremonies and pageants see anything 
but juggling, is unknown to me. The priesthood are not well educated, 
neither are they very zealous in their calling; and to these causes partly 
may be attributed slight respect in which they are held, also the 
general indifference mative. religion. 

The people in official situations are under almost no control, and hence 
arise many abuses. The administration of the laws is ill-conducted, and 
all public business involving legal matters is subjected to a great deal of 
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procrastination and mismanagement. In a word, the same want of order 
and care is observable in the management of public as, in many cases, 
of domestic affairs, and reminds one of the unpruned, untended vegetation 
of the primitive forests of Brazil. 

Everything at present seems calm and quiet in this empire, but it is 
prophesied that this repose will not be of lasting duration. It is believed 
that revolutionary principles will make their way from Europe to the 
New World, shake the old corrupted structure of things, and put new 
life into the gigantic but slumbering capabilities of this fine country. It 
is very likely that something of this sort may happen, for their security 
seems too blind, and their apathy too lethargic, not to bode coming 
disasters. But a long time may probably elapse before any popular out- 
break may occur, and in the mean time it is in the power of the govern- 
ment to avert the threatened danger. 

The negro is much larger than the native population; and in Bahia 
the Minos negroes have repeatedly entered into conspiracies, and posted 
up placards in Arabic, in which rebellion and freedom were advocated. 
But some of the negro races are so inimical to each other, that it is pro- 
bable it is not from the quarter of the black population that danger 
threatens. There is most to be apprehended from the provincialists, for 

t discontent prevails among the smaller landed proprietors. Brazil is 
a land of the future; but whether the changes which must in time take 
ome there shall be introduced by a baptism of blood, or be developed 

a calm and slow process, is known only to Him who rules the universe. 

As the yellow fever, which during the preceding year had raged so 
fearfully at Rio, had broken out afresh, we determined not to prolong our 
visit, and left that place on the morning of the 22nd of December, Being 
blessed with favourable winds and fine weather, we cast anchor in the 
harbour of Monte Video on the 29th of the same month. During this 
short and pleasant voyage we had spent our Christmas-day, not as at 
home, encireled by mt a and friends, but far away from our native 
land, in the midst of the wild ocean, and with everything strange around 
us. The sailors got up a pretty festivity, well known in the south of 
Sweden—a sort of dramatic representation of the events attendant on 
the birth of Jesus Christ. The costumes were picturesque, the little 
arrangements well carried out, and the whole of the performance was 
excellent. 

When we have rounded the most southerly part of America, and 
arrived at Valparaiso, I shall write to you further of our voyage. 
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THE HISTORY OF THE NEWSPAPER PRESS. 


By ALEXANDER ANDREWS, 
AUTHOR OF THE ‘“ EIGHTEENTH CENTURY.” 


VI. 


Charles II.’s Persecution of the Press—Piracies of Licensed Papers—The First 

Commercial Paper—The First Gratuitous Advertiser—The First Literary 
Paper—Decision of the Judges as to the Legality of Newspapers—Proclamation 
of Charles II. against News—Suppression of the Newspapers—The First News- 
paper Trial—Henry Carr—Trial of Thompson, Farwell, and Pain—An Editor 
in the Pillory—The Press degenerating—News-books of Prodigies—Revival 
of Mercuries—The First Sporting Paper—The First Medical Paper—The 
Licensing Act renewed by James II.—The Press under William and Mary— 
The “ Orange Intelligencer” —The House of Commons struggles with the Press 
—Lord Mohun bullies it—The Attempts to revive the Censorship—The Li- 
censers: Fraser, Cook, Heron, Nicholets, and Bohun—Fall of the Licensing 
System. 


THE good, easy, rollicking sovereign who sported with Nell Gwynne, 
and fed his swans among his subjects with his own royal hand—who was 
called over by a groaning country, and hailed with shouts of welcome 
by admiring crowds—the dashing, laughing, jesting, sporting, gaily- 
embroidered object of a nation’s hopes, who calls upon his subjects in his 
own jocose vein, either to swell his Treasury or restore his stolen dog,— 
how the Press must have flourished, one would have thought, under the 
rollicking sway of the “ Merry Monarch.” Confusion! How has this 
man been misrepresented and misunderstood! . This loud-laugher and 
free-jester in the Mall—this noisy talker, who joked and bore jokes, was 
scheming year by year of his reign to silence the voice of public opinion, 
as it was heard in a subdued tone, like the sound of distant thunder, 
through the columns of the newspapers. He would not listen to the 
warning and, at first, not unfriendly voice—he would stifle it, and risk 
the consequences. They did not fall upon his head, it is true, but, m 
passing on his way, he threw as many fagots as his brother James upon 
the funeral pile of his family—it was the lot of the latter to drop the 
spark upon it. 

Proclamations, acts of parliament, prosecutions, fines, and punishments 
—unheard-of interpretations of the law by unscrupulous judges—punish- 
ments at variance with the constitution following upon convictions at 
variance with the evidence, were brought to bear against the free speech 
of the newspapers. But all was in vain! the open fight was partially 
checked, and the enemy was working at his sap. And not altogether 
was the field dottsdened : some two or three bold spirits still held their 
ground, and defied the pillory and the scourge; and the history of their 
struggles and their fate has been written—oh, sad record!—in the 
volumes of the State Trials. 

Whether L’Estrange’s patent of the exclusive right of printing news 
expired when the London Gazette was established we cannot say, but, 
with all his vigilance, he had never enjoyed it unmolested. Unlicensed 
newspapers never ceased to appear, some copying the titles of the licensed 
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. In fact, this appears to have been a common trick, and much 
confusion may arise by losing sight of it. In 1679, we have “ Domes- 
tick Intelligence; or, News from City and Country,” by B. Harris; 
and a “ e Domestick Intelligence; or, News both from City and 
Country,” which Mr. Harris angrily denounces as a “ Popislh impostor.” 
The Popish impostor, however, escaped the fury of the court, whilst 
Protestant Harris, in April, 1680, repudiating any connexion with it, 
says that he has, “for several weighty reasons, laid down his paper of 
that title”—a statement which gains much significance from its dating, 
“King’s Bench Prison, in Southwark, April 27, 1680.” In October 
of the same year there were two “‘ Weekly Advertisements of Books.” 
“That printed by Thomas James, is published by Mr. Vile, only for the 
lucre of 12d. per book. This, printed by Robert Everingham, is pub- 
lished by several booksellers, who do more eye the service of the trade 
in making all books as public as may be, than the profit of insertions.” 

Although the London Gazette supplanted the Public Intelligencer, 
L’Estrange’s occupation was not gone, for he connected himself with a 

ial paper—one of the, if not the, earliest : 

“The City Mercury; or, Advertisements Concerning Trade, with 
Allowance. No. 1, Nov. 4, 1675, Advertisements received at the In- 
telligence Offices, upon the Royal Exchange, and next door to the 
Pigeon Tavern, near Charing-cross, Complaints rectified on application 
to Mr. Roger L’Estrange, in Gifford’s-buildings, Holborn.” 

The scheme, which has often been tried and as often failed in London 
(although we believe successful in Glasgow and Dublin), of circulating 
sheets of advertisements gratuitously, trusting for profit to the payments 
for insertion, occurred to the brains of a speculative publisher in 1679; 
and the first gratuitous newsp was, 

“ Domestick Intelligence, published gratis for the promoting of Trade. 
Printed by N. Thompson.” 

The first newspaper which devoted itself to literary matters—the great- 
grandfather of the Literary Gazette and Atheneum—was, 

‘‘ Mercurius Librarius; or, a Faithful Account of all Books and Pam- 
phlets. No. 1, April 9th to 16th, 1680.” 

This “ Mereury ” thus announces his mission: ‘ All booksellers that 
approve of the loolen of publishing this catalogue weekly, or once in 
fourteen days at least, are ited to send in to one of the undertakers 
any book, pamphlet, or sheet they would have in it, so soon as published, 
that they may be inserted in order as they come out; their books shall 
be delivered them back again upon demand. ‘To show they design the 
pa advantage of the trade, they will expect but 6d. for inserting any 

k, nor but 12d. for any other advertisement relating to the trade, 
unless it be excessive long.’’ 

The hand was now raised that was to crush with one blow the life out 
of the press : it was suspended over it, awaiting but an excuse to fall, 
and it was not difficult to find one. The early part of the year 1680 
furnished three good enough for its purpose : 

* Jesuita Vapulans; or, a Whip for the Fool’s Back and a Gag for 
his foul Mouth. No. 1, Feb. Ist, 1680.” 

‘ News from the Land of Chivalry; containing the Pleasant and De- 
lectable History of the Wonderful and Strange Adventures of Don 
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Rugero de Strangemento,* Knight of the Squeaking Fiddlestick, and of 
several other Pagan Knights Ladies. No. 1, Feb. 2ist, 1680.” 

“ Mercurius Infernus; or, News from the other World, discovering 
the Cheats and Abuses of this, being all Truth, no Fable. No. 1, 
March 4th, 1680.” 

The press was licentious—of course it could not have caught the in- 
fection from the court, although it has been said that it spread from the 
court to the cottage, and could scarcely have been expected to escape the 

inting-office—and the judges of the land were consulted as to the 
best means of correcting it. The execrable Scroggs and the brutal 
J two names that call up associations more disgusting than any 
that attach to the vilest orurie 3 it was their province to try—two names 
that will be detestable in the ears of Englishmen as long as the word 

lishman means what it did and does, declared that “all the judges 
of England having been met together, to know whether any person 
whatsoever may expose to the public knowledge any matter of intelli- 
gence, or any matter whatsoever that concerns the public, they gave it 
as their resolution that no person whatsoever could expose to public 
knowledge anything that concerned the affairs of the public without 
license from the king, or from such persons as he thought fit to entrust 
with that affair.” 

Acting upon these opinions, the — issued a proclamation “for sup- 
pressing the printing and publishing of unlicensed news-books and pam- 
phlets of news,” dated May 12th, 1680. It opens with some truisms, 
which, in their general application, cannot be found fault with, and 
closes with a transparent effort to make the press subservient to the 
purposes of the court : 

“ Whereas, it is of great importance to the state that all news printed 
and published to the people, as well concerning foreign as domestic 
affairs, should be agreeable to truth, or at least warranted by good intel- 
ligence, that the minds of his majesty’s subjects may not be disturbed or 
amused by lies or vain reports, which are many times raised on purpose 
to scandalise the government, or for other indirect ends ; and whereas 
of late many evil-disposed persons have made it a common practice to 
print and publish pamphlets of news without license or authority, and 
therein have vended to his majesty's people all the idle and malicious 
reports that they could collect or invent, contrary to law: the continu- 
ance whereof would, in a short time, endanger the peace of the king- 
dom, the same manifestly tending thereto, as has been declared by all 
his majesty’s judges unanimously ; his majesty, therefore, considering 
the great mischief that may ensue upon such licentious and illegal prac- 
tices, if not timely prevented, hath thought fit, by this his proclamation 
(with the advice of his privy council), strictly to prohibit and forbid all 
persons whatsoever to print or publish any news-books or pamphlets of 
news not licensed by his majesty’s authority.” 

That Charles was sincere in his professions of a desire to curb the 
licentiousness of the press cannot for a moment be imagined. The 
theatre never exhibited er immoralities, yet the king frequented it 
and applauded them; the courtiers were corrupt and vicious, and the 
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more corrupt and vicious they were the closer was his friendship with 
them; the poets that were the most obscene were his greatest favourites; 
the ladies about the court were courtezans, and he nestled in their 
bosoms; the judges were venal and ruffianly, and he honoured them ; in 
fact, the times were wretchedly immoral, society was unhinged, public 
men unprincipled, and there was no truth in them, and the example of 
the monarch had done it all. Then why this show of virtuous indig- 
nation against the press ? Would it not almost lead us to believe that 
it alone stood up in the cause of virtue, and cried shame upon such 
things? At all events, it is to its credit that it and they could not 
agree, and that its honest voice was found inconvenient to all-dominant 
vice ! 

The proclamation failing, the king had recourse to the law. Carr was 
his victim, and Scroggs and Jeffreys his myrmidons. Henry Carr, who 
is described as “of the parish of St. Sepulchre, gentleman,” was the 
writer of the ‘“‘ Weekly Packet of Advice from Rome,” a paper which, we 
may presume, was not very friendly to the court; but whatever might 
have been the terms in which it had expressed its hostility, there is cer- 
tainly not one word of libel or sedition in the article which formed the 
subject of his prosecution. It runs in this strain (we have purposely 
selected the part smacking most of sedition): “ There is lately found out 
by an experienced physician, an incomparable medicament called the 
wonder-working plaister, truly Catholic in operation, somewhat of kin to 
the Jesuit’s powder, but more effectual. ‘The virtues of it are strange 
and various. It will make justice deaf as well as blind,” &c., &c.* 
Scroggs, however, who had of his own ipse dixit made it illegal to print 
news, could also make a quiet piece of irony rank sedition, or scandalous 
libel. He first tries to wheedle over the witnesses, and in examining the 
printer, Stevens, thus coaxes him to criminate his employer: “ Now I 
shall have you, for I do believe you are an honest man.” “ Answer me 
that question, and thou shalt be a brave man,” &c. Stevens, however, 
with obdurate honesty, refuses to swear to facts of which he is doubtful, 
or to words put into his head by Lord Chief Justice Scroggs and Mr. 
Recorder Jeffreys, whereon Scroggs, in disgust, kicks him out of the 
witness-box, in the exclamation, ‘‘ What tricks we have in this world !” 
Guileless, virtuous, upright judge! Try thy power of flattery upon the 
jury: “I promise you this: if my life and fortune were at stake, 1 would 
be tried by this jury at the bar.” Sir Francis Winnington now addresses 
this most intelligent jury for the prisoner. He denies, with the greatest 
truth, that there has been one atom of evidence to prove the authorship 
of the alleged libel; the audience ‘hum ;” Scroggs and Jeffreys scowl 
upon them, and the chief justice exclaims to the most intelligent jury, 
“You see what a case we are in, gentlemen; you see what a sort of 
people we are got among!” and commences his summing up with a 
long denunciation of the “humming” sympathisers of the prisoner, 
shamefully threatening, in case of a conviction, to make the punishment 
heavier in consequence of this expression of public feeling ! And, in this 
address to the most intelligent jury, Lord Chief Justice Sir William 
Scroggs lays down the following most startling law: ‘“ We (the judges) 





* Howell’s State Trials, vol. vii. pp. 1111-30, 
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did all subscribe that to print or publish any news-book, or pamphlet of 
news whatsoever, is illegal; that it is a manifest intent to the breach of 
the peace, and they may be proceeded against by law for an illegal 
thing. And that is for a public notice to all people, and especially 
printers and booksellers, that they ought to print no book or pamphlet of 
news whatever without authority. ... But, if so be they will under- 
take to print news foolishly, they ought to be punished, AND SHALL BE 
PUNISHED ” (we can hear him thump his desk as he shouts this threat) “ if 
they do it without ore ime though there is nothing reflecting on the 
vernment, as an unlawful thing.” He is fearful that the jury may 
feaitate, and his prey escape him, so he warns them not to give the 
prisoner the benefit of a doubt! “ Human frailty must be allowed, that 
is, you may be mistaken. For you'dv not swear, nor are you bound to 
swear here, that he was the publisher of the book ; but, if you find him 
guilty, you we swear you believe it so.” 
course the most intelligent jury return a verdict of “Guilty,” 
though not without an hour's consideration. 

“You have done like honest men!” cries Scroggs, triumphantly. 

‘“‘ They have done like honest men!” echoes Jeffreys, with the exulta- 
tion which a boa-constrictor might display on seeing a rabbit about to be 
given up to him to mangle. 

And thus was a trial carried on at the Guildhall, London, in the year 
of grace sixteen hundred and eighty ! 

What was Carr’s sentence is not recorded, but Anthony & Wood gives 
us a glance of him as he is going out of the world: “ After King 
James II. came to the crown, Cave” (‘a certain scribbler called Henry 
Cave,” as Anthony has it) ‘‘ was drawn over so far by the Roman Catholic 
party, for bread and money sake, and nothing else, to write on their 
behalf, and to vindicate their proceedings against the Church of England 
in his ‘ Mercuries,’ which weekly came out, entitled, ‘ Public Occurrences 
Truly Stated.’ The first of which came out 21st February, 1687, and 
were by him continued to the time of his death, which happened 8th 
August, 1688, aged 42. He was buried in the yard belonging to the 
Blackfriars Church, in London.” ‘Thus did persecution turn an honest 
gentleman into a mercenary scribe. 

Two years later another government prosecution was set on foot 
against a newspaper—the ‘ Loyal Protestant and True Domestic In- 
telligence ; or, News both from City and Country,” of March 7th, 1682 ; 
and Nathaniel Thompson, the printer, and William Pain and John Far- 
well, the authors, were tried at Guildhall, before Lord Chief Justice Sir 
F. Pemberton,* for asserting in that paper that Sir Edmondbury Godfrey 
destroyed himself, and was not cialatel and for insinuating the cor- 
ruption of justice ; in fact, for throwing a doubt and ridicule upon the 
sham plots that were then being got up. The defendants were not heroes 
—they cried “ Peccavimus,” and tried to criminate each other, but the 
jury found them all guilty. Thompson and Farwell were each sentenced, 
by Justice Jones, to pay a fine of 100/., and be imprisoned until they 
paid it, and to stand in the pillory in Palace-yard the last day of term 
(Farwell being an attorney in Covent Garden) for one hour. Pain got 
off easier, having to pay the fine only ; but the other two stood in the 
pillory pursuant to their sentence, on Wednesday, July 5th, 1682, with 





* State Trials, vol. viii. pp. 1359-98. 
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the following inscription over their heads: “For libelling the justice of 
the nation, by making the world believe that Sir Edmondbury Godfrey 
murdered himself.” 

In the course of this trial, Pemberton takes occasion to endorse the 
opinions of the other judges as to the legality of publishing news, and in 
fact denies the right of any one to discuss public matters in print! ‘ The 
people (Godfrey’s alleged murderers) had suffered as malefactors, and 
what had he (Farwell) to do with it? If they had suffered innocently, 
he ought to have done no such thing as this is!” To hang an incon- 
siderable fellow or two in mistake, says this excellent judge, in effect, is 
excusable ; but for a rascally lawyer to dare to protest in print against 
such a thing, is—is——— There is no language strong enough to express 
his indignation; to the pillory with the scoundrel ! 

Roger North tells how Justice Jones put down the ‘“ Weekly Packet 
of Advice from Rome,” issuing the order, “Liber intitulatus ‘ The 
Weekly Pacquet of Advice from Rome’ non ulterius imprimatur.” 
This dictatorial sentence he issued on the assumption that “all juris- 
diction which the Star Chamber might lawfully exercise rested by law 
in the Court of King’s Bench !"—Examen, pp. 564-6. 

In addition to fines and penalties, the court attempted to suppress the 
hostile press by the aid of ridicule, and replied in such papers as “ Hera- 
clitus Ridens; or, a Discourse between Jest and Earnest, where many a 
True Worde is pleasantlie spoken in Opposition to Libellers against 
the Government,” which was commenced in February, 1681, and con- 
tinued till August 22nd, 1682.* 

The titles now begin to remind us of the time of the civil wars, and 
even of the infancy of the Newspaper Press. The persecutions of the 
judges had at length nearly silenced the better sort of papers, and the 
subject of the plots was handled by a reckless lot, who defied licensers, 
argument, and decency. It was clear that the press was going back. 
The people still craved for news; for Scroggs, on the trial of Henry 
Carr, says: ‘‘So fond are men in these days, that when they will deny 
their children a penny for bread, they will lay it out for a pamphlet. And 
it did so swarm, and the temptatious were so great, that no man could 
keep twopence in his pocket because of the news.” Seventy new journals 
were started between the years 1661 and 1668, and they were going on 
increasing, when the king and the judges flung themselves upon ee 
and extinguished them. The smouldering embers still flickered in news- 
books of wonders and prodigies, that easily procured a license; and the 
public mind was fed, ‘‘ by order,” with such indigestible stuff as ghosts, 
mermaids, witches, and devils. The people might have their fill of these, 
but not a taste of the forbidden fruit of politics. Accordingly there came 
out for their edification and imprgvement, stamped with the sanction of 
the king’s licensers, the following delectable news : 

“News from Puddle Dock; or, a Narrative of Apparitions and 
Transactions in the house of Mr. E. Pitts, at Puddle Dock,” 4to, 1674. 

“News from Kensington, being a relation how a Maid there is sup- 
posed to have been carried away by an Evil Spirit,” 4to, 1674. 

“ Strange and terrible News from Shoreditch, of a woman that hath 
sold herself to the Devil, living in Badger-alley,” 4to, 1674. 





* In 1712 it was thought worthy of a republication in two volumes. 
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“ News from St. John’s-street, of a Monster brought forth of a Sow,” 


4to, 1676." 
“ Strange and wonderful News from Bridewell of a Converted Whore,” 


4to, 1677. 

“‘ Strange News from the Deep, with an account of a large, prodigious 
Whale, with a woodcut,” 4to, 1677. 

« News from Buckinghamshire ; or, a Perfect Relation how a Young 
Maid hath been for twelve years possessed with the Devil,” 4to, 1677. 

“ News from Wicklow; a Relation how Dr. Moore was taken invisibly 
by his Friends,” 4to, 1678. 

“ News from Pannier-alley; or, a True Relation of some Pranks the 
Devil hath lately played with a Plaster-pot there,” 4to, 1687. 

“Strange News from Arpington, near Bexley, in Kent; a True Rela- 
tion of a Young Maid who was possessed with several Devils or Evil 
Spirits,” 4to, 1680. 

Such was the food which it seemed good to King Charles and his ad- 
visers to administer to the minds of his loving subjects; and such were 
the papers that came forth recommended to their notice by the licensers’ 
** Imprimatur.” 

The few respectable papers remaining copied their news from the Ga- 
vette, or gave none at all: 

“ The last Gazette tells us nothing from Edinburgh, so that you will 
not wonder that we have nothing from thence.” —Mercurius Domesticus, 
December 19, 1679. 

The writers who ventured upon controversy were the old lot who had 
written during the Civil Wars—the same scurrilous, libellous crew, 
adopting in most cases the same old titles of ‘‘ Mercuries :” 

“The Weekly Discovery,” 1681, answered by 

“The Weekly Discoverer Stript Naked ; or, Jest and Earnest exposed 
to view in his proper colours,” Feb. 16th, 1681. 

“ Mercurius Bifrons ; or, the English Janus: the one side true and 
serious, the other jocular.” No. 1, Feb. 17th, 1681. 

** The Mock Press.” No. 1, 1681. 

“The Conventicle Courant, setting forth the daily troubles, dangers, 
and abuses that loyal gentlemen meet with by ow the laws in execu- 
tiou against unlawful and seditious Meetings.” No. 1, July 14th, 1682; 
answered by 

“The English Gusman; or, Captain Hilton’st Memoirs, the Grand 
Informer.” No. 1, Jan. 27th, 1682-3. 

“ Democritus Ridens ; or, Comus and Momus, a new jest-and-earnest 
prattling concerning the Times,” 1681. 

*“ The Weekly Visions of the Popish Plot,” 1681. 

“ Visions of the Pope,” 1681. , 

** Scotch Memoirs, by way of Dialogue between John and Elymas.” 
No. 1, February, 1683. 

The government had, at last, put down the newspapers and subjected 
all intelligence to a bi-weekly filtration through the dry columns of the 
London Gazette. Now will our readers be prepared to hear that there 





, * A copy sold at Mr. Bindley’s sale for 32 7s.—Timperley’s Dictionary of 
°*rinters. 
¢ Captain John Hilton was the author of the “ Conventicle Courant.” 
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was no act of parliament, no special law to warrant this suppression—will 

believe that there still existed in England so much ignorance and so 
much apathy, that the king and the judges could cajole the people into 
the belief that the common law prohibited the publication of news? The 
Licensing Act, which had given the king the power of restraining the 
press, had expired in 1679, and there was no renewal of it in this reign— 
it was more convenient to make the people believe that the sovereign 
had the power constitutionally, which he now exercised so vigorously, of 
stopping the press. 

Of course, adventurous spirits there were: earnest thinkers and vigor- 
ous writers, who raised their voices now and then, and it was not always 
that they were immediately silenced. The Protestant Intelligence, the 
Current Intelligence, the ‘Domestic Intelligence, the True Newes, the 
London Mercury, dot the dreary waste that extends over the four or five 
years which followed the king’s proclamation, but public feeling was cold, 
and they were suffered to languish and die ; ae had been but poor 
feeble things at first. The “ Monthly Recorder of all True Occurrences 
both Foreign and Domestic” (No. 1, from December 1, 1681, to Ja- 
nuary 1, 1682) says that the “ Weekly Gazettes, Intelligences, Mer- 
curies, Currantoes, ‘and news-books”’ which then existed, were patched up 
in haste “ to make their news sell.” 

Of this barren period it remains only to be said that it produced the 
first sporting and the first medical paper—the Bell’s Life and the Lancet 
of the seventeenth century. The title of the first is not so comprehensive 
as the successor to which we have compared it: ‘* The Jockey’s Intelli- 
gencer ; or, Weekly Advertisement of Horses and Second-hand Coaches 
to be Bought or Sold,” June 28, 1683 ; the other was entitled, “ Obser- 
vations on the Weekly Bill from July 27 to August 3, with Directions 
how to avoid the Diseases now Prevalent. Licensed by Robert Midgley,” 
1686. 

Mr. Nichols has stated (and it has been accepted as an undisputed fact) 
that the Licensing Act, which expired in 1679, was not renewed until the 
fourth of William and Mary (1692). Mr. Knight Hunt has, however, 
found a statement in Fox’s “ History of James the Second,” that that 
monarch, on the news reaching him that the Duke of Monmouth had 
landed, asked of the Parliament, and obtained, in 1685, a revival of the 
13th and 14th Charles II. That it was merely a temporary provision to 
meet a temporary danger appeays to us most probable, from no mention 
of it being made by other writers; but Fox accounts for their silence 
in another way: “ This circumstance, important as it is, does not seem 
to have excited much atten‘ion at the time, which, considering the gene- 
ral principles then in fashion, is not surprising. ‘That it should have been 
scarcely noticed by any writer is more wonderful. It is time, however, 
that the terror inspired by the late prosecutions for libels, and violent 
conduct of the courts upon such occasions, rendered a formal destruction 
of the liberty of the press a matter of less importance, so little does the 
magistracy, when thus inclined to act tyrannically, stand in need of 
ty — ore « A to effect its purpose.” 

But the doom of the Stuarts was hastening on; the feeble hands of 
James let go the chains in which he had attempted to hold his people, 
and the people’s press once more was free. It was of little consequence, 
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now, that James's Licensing Act was to last for seven years: the government 
now dared not coerce the press, but wisely appealed to it, and through 
it to the mind of the nation, for a guidance in forming the new order of 
things. A new system had to be set up—a rotten one had just tumbled 
to pieces—and it was the pleasure and the policy of William III. that 
his people should be in some measure consulted in its formation. The Par- 
liament and the Press were the two mediums through which he could 
reach them collectively, and he listened to both. The new govern- 
ment started the Orange Intelligencer and the Orange Gazette. And 
its opponents were not restrained from replying in newspapers of their 
own, but there was less acrimony of feeling displayed—the press had 
ceased to be savage. 

But the prerogative which the king waived the Parliament now pre- 
tended to—the legislature assumed the power which the executive had 
found untenable—the Commons saw with dread the rising strength of 
what was one day to be its rival, and tried to throw it. On the 21st of 
December, 1694, a complaint was made that one Dyer, a publisher of 
news-letters, had ventured to print the proceedings of the House, which 
thereupon, in great wrath, ordered him to be summoned by the serjeant- 
at-arms to attend at the bar. He was induced to acknowledge his 
“ offence,” and ordered to kneel down and receive the reprimand of the 
Speaker “ for his great presumption.” Having thus brought their rising 
rival on its knees to their bar, these liberal gentlemen proceeded to vote 
“that no news-letter writers do, in their letters or other papers that they 
disperse, presume to intermeddle with the debates or any other proceed- 
ings of this House.” 

A worthy member was Lord Mohun! The House itself only repri- 
manded the contumacious printer, his lordship cudgelled him. “ One 
Dyer,” says Kennet, ‘‘ was justly reprimanded by the Speaker for pre- 
suming to represent the proceedings of the House. But such a gentle 
rebuke could not reform a fellow, who wrote for two very necessitous 
causes—for the Jacobite party and for bread. But the Lord Mohun 
rebuked him more effectually some time after ; for, finding him at one of 
his factious coffee-houses, and showing him a letter wherein his lordship 
was named, Dyer owned it, not knowing my lord, who immediately 
laid on him with a cudgel he had provided for that purpose, and made 
him swear to have no more to say of the Lord Mohun.” 

Such being the temper of the parliament, no wonder that the Licensing 
Act, on its falling in, in 1692, was revived for another year; but it was 
its last gasp, and the licensing and censorship of papers was for ever 
abandoned. ‘The Lords made au attempt to throw round the press the 
shackles in which the Commons could no longer hold it, and passed a 
Licensing Act, which was, however, rejected by the Lower House on the 
17th of April, 1695. 

Another pretext was seized for reviving the censorship, but with the 
same success. ‘The Flying Post, in alluding to the parliament schemes 
for retrieving the public credit in 1697, made the following not very 
treasonable remark: “ We hear that when the Exchequer notes are 
given out upon the capitation fund, whosoever shall desire specie on them, 
will have it at 54 per cent. of the society of gentlemen that have sub- 
scribed to advance some hundred thousands of pounds.” This paragraph 
the House voted to be a malicious insinuation designed to destroy the 
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credit and currency of the Exchequer-bills, and ordered the printer, John 

, into custody ; and Mr. Pulteney and Mr. Moore, with more 
zeal than discretion, seized the opportunity and obtained leave to bring 
in a bill prohibiting the printing of unlicensed news. This bill passed 
through a first reading safely, but its second reading was negatived on 
the 3rd of April, 1697; and thus ignobly perished the last attempt to 
enslave the press. Its death and burial are related with concise signi- 
ficance: “‘ Mr. Pulteney, according to order, presented to the House a 
bill for preventing the writing, printing, and publishing any news with- 
out license, and the same was received and read the first time. And a 
motion being made, and the question being put that the bill be read a 
second time, it passed in the negative.”—Journal of the House of Com- 
mons, vol, xi. p. 767. 

Of the licensers of these latter times we hear nothing unfavourable ; 
it was the system, not the men, that was to be condemned. Dunton, in 
his “ Life and Errors,” speaks well of most of them. Of Fraser, who was 
licenser of newspapers in 1689, he says: ‘* He was our chief licenser for 
several years, and it was pity he had not continued longer in the same 
post, for his treatment was kind and impartial.” Edward Cook, who 
succeeded Fraser, is described by Dunton as a “ good lawyer,” and * no 
bigot.” And Heron, who only held the office for four months, and 
Micholets, are both spoken of in favourable terms ; whilst the worst he 
says of Edward Bohun (himself a voluminous political and miscellaneous 
writer, and who lost his place from not being sufficiently vigilant) is, that 
he was “ furious against Dissenters.” (Vol. i. pp. 265 to 269.) 








SILENC EL. 
BY J. E. CARPENTER. 


Si1tence—Silence! Where is that lone shore 
Whereon the whisp’ring winds are heard no more ? 
Where song is hush’d, nor music faintly swells ? 
Where is the mystic land where Silence dwells ? 
Its home is on the lonely hills, its dwelling is the star, 
Its wind domain the boundless space where shines the moon afar ; 
Where human foot hath never trod—upon the desert wide— 
In lands unseen by mortal eye, far o’er the boundless tide, 


Silence—Silence! No, not there is found 
The mystic regions of the calm profound ! 
Answer, ye stars, whose rays now faintly fall ? 
Ye clouds? ‘The stars and clouds are silent all, 
It does not dwell in solitude, it speaks to us in flowers— 
Its eloquence the bending corn, its languages the showers ; 
Its dwelling is the open day, the woods, the hills, the streams; 
And where the soul goes wandering in the mystic land of dreams, 


Silence—Silence! ’Tis the region fraught 

With all the wonders of the realm of thought ; 
In cities vast, or lands by man untrod, 
It dwells alike—it is the voice of God! 
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TRAVELS IN BOLIVIA, PERU, AND DOWN THE RIVER 
AMAZON, 


We left the members of the French expedition to the central parts of 
South America, in our last, on the confines of Bolivia, and no sooner 
had they crossed the frontiers, and entered into the latter state, than 
they became sensible of a marked difference in the physical con- 
figuration of the two countries. The Portuguese have possessed them- 
selves in America of the most admirable country in the world, a region 
which nature appears to have taken pleasure to benefit in almost every 
possible manner. The distribution of water over the vast surface of their 
empire is especially remarkable ; splendid rivers and innumerable smaller 
streams traverse its woods and campos in every direction, and prs | with 
them that fertility which gives a prestige to the very name of Brazil. 
But scarcely has the traveller crossed the imaginary line that borders this 
country to the west, than he finds himself in a region which is at times 
drowned in tropical rains, and at others deprived of all water whatsoever. 
For several months in the year that part of Bolivia which adjoins the 
Portuguese frontier can only be explored in canoes, whilst at other sea- 
sons caravans are obliged to carry with them the water necessary for 
their sustenance. 

The population of the frontier consists almost solely of Chiquitos 
Indians, converted into Christians and tillers of the soil. Their farms 
are numerous, and every night the expedition was received in one or 
another with uniform hospitality. Unfortunately, these people spoke only 
the Indian language, and hence great difficulty was experienced in 
ascertaining the direction of the road. On the 23rd of June, 1845, the 
expedition left the hacienda del Purubio, one of these Chiquito Indian 
farms, to arrive the same evening at the estanciade Santa Theresa. The 
road was at first sandy, but the ensuing day a noble forest led the way to 
the Jesuit establishment of Santa Ana. The roads through this, as in- 
deed even through the sandy or rocky districts, were tolerably good, in 
that respect presenting an immense difference to what is met with in 
Brazil, and rendering the journey from the frontier to Lima on the 
Pacific, in the language of M. de Castelnau, “une véritable partie de 
plaisir.”’ 

Santa Ana, one of those remarkable missionary establishments which 
have been created in the desert by the Jesuits, and from whence they 
have christianised and civilised the native Indians for miles and miles 
around, filled the expedition with mingled surprise and admiration. The 
village was clean, well-built, and orderly ; the college of the Fathers was 
a splendid and imposing edifice. The costume of the country they were 
now in excited also no small curiosity. Every moment some caballeros 
presented themselves to welcome the travellers. They wore brilliant- 
coloured capes, _ felt sombreros, and their enormous silver spurs and 
great cavalry swords clang upon the pavement. Our Frenchmen deemed 
these gentlemen, with their pale countenances, gloomy looks, and long 
moustaches, to be officers of the Bolivian ca , and they were not a 
little surprised on ascertaining that they were schoolmasters and eccle- 
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siastics! If possible, a still greater contrast to the manners of the 
Brazilians presented itself in the treatment of the fair sex, who, to the 
great delight of our travellers, were allowed intercourse as freely with 
the men as in France or England. 

Santa Ana was formerly the capital of the province of Chiquitos, but the 
seat of government has been lately removed to San Ignacio. It is situated 
upon a tributary to the great central river Madiera, which is undoubtedly 
destined to be one day the seat of a vast commerce and the home of a 
dense and prosperous population. M.de Castelnau gives some details 
concerning this great river, as also of its rival the Rio Arinos, or Tapajos ; 
but as they are derived from second-hand sources they need not detain 
us here. 

While at Santa Ana several members of the expedition were cured of 
a painful skin disease by an old Indian woman, who extracted the insect 
which caused the complaint with the point of a needle. On the 28th 
they arrived at San Ignacio, a town of 5000 or 6000 inhabitants, and 
the capital of the district: It is built on a little table-land between two 
lakes, and has a Jesuit’s college and church, the latter adorned on the 
outside with plates of mica. 

From hence the expedition pursued its way to several other towns and 
villages of a similar Reoteien all original sites of missions among the 
Indians, each having its church and college, and a greater or less popula- 
tion of married Indians, who are treated in the light of serfs, three days 
of the six being allowed to themselves, and three days being monopolised 
by the state or commonalty. The roads between these Indian towns are 
kept in good order, and where there were rivers or rivulets bridges were 
thrown over them, very different to what is met within Brazil. On the 
road-sides were also huts for travellers like the Brazilian ranchos, and 
here called ramadas. At the pueblo or town of Concepcion, where they 
arrived on the 9th of July, the Indians spoke nine different languages, 
showing that these people were an agglomeration of tribes united toge- 
ther by the missionaries, who had imposed upon them a common language. 
These pueblos, or Indian towns, are sometimes sadly devastated by small- 
pox. On the 14th, between the pueblos of San Xavier aud Santo Rosario, 
a large jaguar crossed the road within a few yards of M. de Castelnau’s 
horse, which reared up with terror at the apparition. 

Passing after this an extensive forest, they reached the banks of the 
Rio Grande, or Guapay, which, where they forded it, was four hundred 
yards in width by one in depth. The passage was not, however, effected 
without difficulty, many of the mules losing their feet and being carried 
away by the current. Beyond this an extensive Pampa lay between them 
and the town of Santa Cruz de la Sierra, the most civilised place they had 
met with since leaving Ouro-Preto. Still, notwithstanding the rank which 
this town enjoys as chief place of a department, its streets were unpaved, 
its houses mean, and its few public buildings equally so. ‘The most curious 
thing connected with it was, that owing to the males seeking fortune at 
Chuquisaca and elsewhere, and to the many lives lost in civil warfare, 
the fair sex constituted nearly the totality of the population. In the 
streets, twenty or thirty women are met with for one man, and as to the 
houses, few indeed know the presence of a father or a brother. As to 
husbands, such a thing is scarcely heard of. Such a republic of women 
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can only be compared to Lima; but in that great metropolis the refine. 
ments of civilisation veil many peculiarities which were but too apparent 
among the fair Crucenas. Our travellers were a overpowered with 
attentions. Indian servants arrived momentarily, laden with fruits and 
sweetmeats. If a complimentary visit was paid to the lady in return, 
coffee and congratulations, cigars and condolences never finished. The 
ladies themselves lighted and kept up the supply of weeds. At the balls, 
the infliction was still worse, the ladies challenging the gentlemen to 
drink glass to glass of undiluted rum ; and where the ceremony had to 
be gone through with many, it is obvious that the odds were against the 
male sex. Possibly, owing to these frequent libations or to the obscurit 
of the night, some of the party did not find their way home from the 
balls till the next day. These Crucenas were tall, well-made, and hand- 
some, with beautiful eyes and splendid hair. They were, furthermore, 
most gracious and kind, seeking only to please, which they seldom failed 
to do. ‘More than one traveller,” says M. de Castelnau, ‘who has 
arrived in this country young, has been surprised to find himself old mm a 
brief space of time, without being able to account for days passed without 
evenings or mornings.” 

In a town entirely given up to the pursuit of pleasure, industry and 
commerce, it may be easily imagined, were unknown, but the variety of 
dress gave origin to a certain amount of exertion, and the few shop- 
keepers there were enjoyed a high social rank. M. de Castelnau tells 
us that a dealer in matches was the object of marked attention on the 
part of these excitable ladies of the tropics. Possibly he was a rival to the 
leader of the expedition, for he speaks in terms of high rhapsody of a 
“Queen of Beauty,” one such being annually elected from amidst this 
crowd of handsome women deserted by the men in this city in the burn- 
ing plains of Central South America. 

It is wonderful how our modern Telemachus and his companions could 
tear themselves from this city of Syrens. On the 3rd of September, 1845, 
however, we are informed, they exchanged this enticing place of repose once 
more for the level and sandy Pampas, which on the second day’s journey 
was succeeded by forest scenery of great beauty. On the 6th of Septem- 
ber they began to ascend the first steps in the ladder of the giant Rindes 
—those vast plains which stretch almost uninterruptedly across the con- 
tinent to the mountain rocks that border the Atlantic, terminating at that 
point. The excitement was great, for they knew that new scenes were 
about to present themselves to their vision; and such is the inconstancy 
of man, that they rejoiced at the idea of exchanging the uniform beauty 
of the hot regions, the gentle undulations of the Pampas, and the incom- 
parable magnificence of the virgin forests of tropical America, for the eold 
and lofty wildernesses frequented by the lama and the condor. 

The road led at first up the valley of the river Piray, past great walls 
of stratified rock and through a gorge, beyond which was a hut in a wood, 
and then the formidable Cuesta de Petacas—a pass much dreaded by tra- 
vellers. The novelty of the thing carried our party through, however, 
triumphantly. Continuing their ascent, the next dey brought them to 
the mountains of the Incas, about two leagues in width. The name of 
this range indicates the extreme limits of the sway of the Peruvian Incas 
to the east. On the 8th they arriyed at Samaipata, a large village, where 
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first heard the Quichua language—the most common among the 
Indians of Bolivia. They had evidence here of change of climate, in 
abundance of cows and sheep, in potatoes and tobacco, and in oats suc- 
ceeding as food for horses to the maize of the lower country. The 
Brazilian mules were some time before they could accustom themselves to 
the change. Samaipata is also a place where mules are hired on the way 
from Santa Cruz de la Sierra to Chuquisaca. There are remains of the 
time of the Incas in a gorge some seven miles from the village, consisting 
of rock habitations and defences, sepulchral grottos, and other monu- 
ments of that curious olden, if not aboriginal population. 

Pampa Grande, Pulquina, Chilon, Elele, Aiquilé, Chinguri, and Huala, 
were the chief pueblos passed on the road to Chuquisaca, the capital of 
Bolivia. The regions between it and Santa Cruz de la Sierra had pre- 
sented two very different aspects, The first portion consisted of burning 
plains, precisely resembling those of Central Brazil ; the second was com- 
posed of the spurs and outlying formations of the Andes, intersected by 
deep and hot valleys, in which the ordinary vegetation and the usual forms 
of hfe of the tropics were intermingled with those of cooler regions, or the 
mountain rocks rose up in lofty ranges, whose only vegetation were mon- 
strous cactuses of most varied shape and form, and among them were 
innumerable humming-birds. 

Chuquisaca stands upon a little table-land, at an elevation, according 
to Pentland, of 9343 English feet. The streets are regular, wide, and 
clean, and paved with rolled pebbles. The houses, chiefly of one story, 
are well built and cleanly, and almost all have a little stream of water 
percolating through a paved yard. The chief square is adorned with a 
fountain, cathedral, mt the palace of the president. ‘There are twenty- 
seven churches, three convents, two monasteries, besides seminaries, 
colleges, universities, and the palaces of the legislative, executive, and 
judicial authorities. ‘The expenditure of the Bolivian republic in 1845 
amounted to 2,154,915 piastres ; the receipts to 1,977,139 piastres. ‘The 
receipts were derived from customs, taxes, impositions of five per cent. 
upon silver, and of six per cent. on piastres exported, and from what are 
ealled “‘ contributions” of the Indians. 

The members of the expedition, after travelling so long in the plains, 
all suffered from the rarity of the air at such an elevation. The affection 
is called sorocha, and the animals suffered as much as the men, some of 
the mules bleeding freely from the nose. Horses sometimes fall dead in 
the streets from the same affection. Whilst at Chuquisaca, Messrs. d’Osery 
and Deville made an excursion to the hot springs of Tolula, whose prin- 
cipal sources are characteristically designated as La Gloria, El Infierno, 
and E] Purgatorio. 

Quitting the Bolivian capital on the 23rd of October, 1845, it only 
took the expedition three days’ journey to reach the ancient city of Potosi, 
the road being generally good, and only in places precipitous. Picking 
their way one day very cautiously along one of these, our expeditionists 
were rather put out of countenance by Joud bursts of laughter from three 
young Bolivian ladies, who passed by at a canter. 

The truly Spanish aspect of Potosi, with its streets crowded with 
Indians and with lamas, the well-known beasts of burden of the Andes, 
interested the expedition much, although its members acknowledge having 
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been utterly prostrated with fatigue their arrival there. Twenty. 
nine tenon, a magnificent sotialied and a no less splendid mint, attest 
in the present day to the former wealth of a city whose riches have almost 
into a proverb. But the population, which once amounted to 
80,000 souls, barely reckons in the present day 13,000 to 14,000. In 
1611, Potosi contained 160,000 inhabitants, among whom 76,000 
Indians. Whole quarters are now deserted, and although the houses are 
well built, Potosi presents in the present day the appearance of a city in 
ruins. Prodigious works have been carried out to supply the place with 
water. All the different streams that descended from the Cordilleras at 
a ter elevation than that of the city have been sought out, mountain 
es have been tunnelled, and the whole united in no less than thirty- 
three great reservoirs or lakes for the supply of the city and its suburbs. 
Potosi is 13,350 feet above the level of the sea, and the Cerro de Potosi, 
to which it owed its former wealth and renown, is 16,150 feet. This 
mountain, three leagues in circumference, is actually burrowed by sume 
5000 mining galleries. A vast gallery was opened in 1778 below all 
these to reach the chief silver vein at its lower part, and work it from 
below upwards, and at the same time to drain all the upper galleries. 
The chief difficulties encountered in this great undertaking have arisen 
from the expense of sinking vertical shafts to let down air to the miners 
in the galleries. The gallery was, when explored by M. de Castelnau, 
1800 French yards in length, and about two and a half yards high ; but 
it was not carried out in a straight line, and hence a vast unnecessary 
expense had been incurred. It was supposed to have reached at that time 
to within thirty-five yards of the chief vein, but the work was goimg on 
very slowly from want of capital. Will this gallery revive the olden 
riches of Potosi ? At the time of the coronation of Charles V., eight 
millions of piastres, taken from Potosi alone, were spent in festivals ! 
Having exchanged some of their Brazilian mules, which had accom- 
panied them all the way from Rio Janeiro, for the larger and finer, 
although not more enduring, animals of Bolivia, the expedition started 
on the lst of November, 1845, for La Paz. The Indiau guides who ac- 
companied them on foot kept up with the caravan the whole day long, 
no matter at what pace it went, sustained only by chewing the leaves of 
the coca—a practice of such great antiquity, that the swelling occasioned 
by it in the cheek is to be seen in sculptures and paintings of the times of 
the Incas. The road was exceedingly irregular, descending at one time 
into deep valleys and ravines, and at others ascending up to the well- 
known Punas, desolate regions which are uninhabitable sunply from their 
excessive elevation rendering the atmosphere too rare for the habits of the 
human species. The expedition was now approaching some of the wildest 
and most remarkable regions of the Andes. They appear to have been 
almost appalled by the sublimity of the scenery that surrounded them. 
Enormous masses of rock obstructed their way, without a shrub to 
diversify their rugged surface ; a few tufts of grass, and brown or reddish- 
coloured lichens and mosses constituted the sole vegetation. Above them 
rose rock upon rock, towering up behind one another, darkly threatening 
to hurl themselves down from amidst everlasting snows. It seemed like 
a whole world torn to pieces by tremendous voleanic power—a region 
struck with a Divine anathema. The ouly living things were condors. 
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These gigantic vultures of the Andes steadily followed the caravan, now 
sweeping along its toiling length, casting their enormous shadow in its 

thway, next moment perching on some toppling crag, from whence they 
vid not for a moment lose sight of a man or beast; always in the ho 
that one or the other would fall from exhaustion, or succumb beneath the 
sorocha, in which case the patient would soon be put out of suffering by 
these ferocious birds. He might struggle for a minute, but soon the 
bloody remains of the unfortunate straggler would be all that would 
remain to tell the passer-by of the terrible fate that had befallen his pre- 
decessor. Well might our expeditionists avow that “ la scéne que nous 
contemplions avait un caractere de grandeur sauvage; cette nature 
' e, ces étres plus etranges encore, qui vivent habituellement au 
milieu de semblables déserts, formaient un ensemble qui glagait de 
terreur.” 

On the 6th, after bivouacking at Lagunillas, at an elevation of 
12,960 feet, they reached the great table-land of Bolivia, which extends 
to La Paz. The road became level and even, but the aspect of the 
country was that of the Puna. As they proceeded onwards they found 
the plain diversified by the sepulchral mounds of the ancient Peruvians, 
and, passing the great lake of Yorona, they arrived on the 9th at Oruro. 
Like the other great mining towns of Peru, Oruro, which once boasted 
of a population of 80,000 inhabitants, now barely contains from 4000 to 
5000. Most of its houses are deserted or in ruins, and the general ap- 

arance of the place is that of desolation. The town is at an elevation 
of 13,455 feet, and is surrounded by great plains, covered with saline 
efflorescences ; hence good water is both rare and dear. From this point 
the Sierra Nevada, or snow-clad summits of the [llampo and Ilimani are 
plamly discernible. 

Quitting Oruro on the 11th, the expedition travelled till the 16th 
across plains varying from 12,000 to 13,000 feet above the level of the 
sea, with oceasional poverty-stricken or deserted villages, and here and 
there abandoned mining works, suffering much on their way from want 
of water, till they arrived upon the borders of the deep basin, at the 
bottom of which La Paz is situated. The town—which contains a 
population of 45,000 inhabitants, of whom nine-tenths are Aymaras 
Indians—is singularly situated in an open space that occurs in a great 
ravine, through which flow the waters of the river of same name. It 
seems, indeed, that it was placed at the bottom of a well. The soil on 
which it is built is also broken up by ravines, so that the streets are ex~- 
ceedingly irregular, nor were they so clean as those of the capital. Still 

re are some fine public buildings in La Paz; churches, bridges, and 
an alameda, with a splendid prospect of the Illimani, with its forest-clad 
flanks and snow-white summit. Every different climate is met with 
upon this celebrated mountain, which is 24,150 feet high. In the Yungas 
islands, in Lake Titicaca, at its feet, grow palm-trees, cotton and sugar, 
and other products of the tropics; at a greater elevation, grapes, melons, 
oranges, citrons, and olives; still higher, apples, pears, aud cherries. 
Hence La Paz is supplied with the fruits of almost every country. A 
festival was going on while the party was here to celebrate the battle of 
Jugabi—an event little known in Europe, but which in this country is 
looked to with greater interest than any other festival whatever, whether 
secular or religious. 
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The expedition left La nye the 2nd afer wane aah by the 
v of the Desaguadero. ing to take refuge in a hut during 4 
a they remarked that which ‘shey had before occasion to i te in 
other parts of Peru, that the natives, both men and women, and even 
their dogs, hold Europeans in horror and detestation. At Tiahuanaco 
they visited some interesting remains, said to belong to the Aymaras of 
old, and whose civilisation was, it is believed, in advance of that of the 
Incas. M.de Castelnau even suggests that Manco Capac may have 
been the descendant of some chieftain of this little known race. 

On the 4th of December they reached the village of Huaque, with a 
pretty church, at but a short distance from Lake ‘Titicaca, whose shores 
they attained the next day. The same day they crossed the Desaguadero 
by a bridge, at one end of which was a guard of Bolivian, at the other of 
Peruvian, soldiery. It was, in fact, the frontier of the two republics; 
and the same might they reached Sepita, a village with two churches, 
about two miles from the lake, and at an elevation of 12,870 feet above 
the level of the sea. The lake had at this point all the appearance of a 
Mediterranean sea, and it was with difficulty that the snow-clad summits 
of the lofty mountains on its eastern side could be made out. Several 
villages were met with on the banks of the lake whose meadows give 
pasturage to large herds of cattle. Among these was Juli, with four 
pretty churches, and 400 well-built houses. The neighbouring moun- 
tains abounded in silver, copper, lead, and other minerals, which were 
but little worked. A more legitimate commerce was sustained in sheep 
and lama wool, and in ponchos manufactured from the same. The party 
was exposed in these lofty uplands, surrounded by still more lofty moun- 
tains, to almost incessant storms, accompanied by heavy thunder and 
dangerous lightning. Enormous hailstones also often caused serious in- 
convenience to those who were struck by them. 

Chucuyto was formerly the capital of the province on the west side of 
the lake, but it is now a mere village of 500 or 600 inhabitants, with 
two churches. Puno now usurps priority with a population of 6000 
inhabitants, good streets, with churches, college, and hospital. The 
flesh of the lama is exposed in this latter town for sale in the markets by 
the side of that of sheep. At an elevation of 12,870 feet barley and 
potatoes abound, but not wheat, flour being obtained from Arequipa. 
The mines in this neighbourhood are still exceedingly rich, and only very 
partially and imperfectly worked. Dr. Weddell visited the east side of 
the lake, and the island of Titicaca, or of the Sun; and M. de Castelnau 
adds some details upon an unknown lake to the north, called that of 
Arapa, which is said to be thirty leagues in circumference; but the 
rainy season having set in, and almost every European member of the 
expedition being laid up with fever or rheumatism, M. de Casteluau de- 
termined upon seeking a brief repose from their fatiguing travels in the 
city of Lima, and to recommence the exploration of the Andes in the 
fine season. 

We have so lately given details regarding Arequipa, Lima, and Cuzco, 
from the interesting little work of Mr. Markham; that we shall not return 
to the description of these remarkable cities, although much prompted 
to do so by the more elaborate researches of the French expedition. 

The Peruvian government gave M. de Castelnau a guard of fifteen 
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icked men, under the command of one D. Francisco Carrasco, captain 
of frigate, in order to ensure his safe transit from that ‘country to the 
Amazon, the great intervening pampa called del Sacramento being noto- 
rious for the hatred borne by the Indians towards Europeans. The 
ition left Lima on the 10th of May, 1846. On reaching Casa- 
cancha, at the summit of the pass of La Vinda (15,500 feet), M. de 
Castelnau and M. d’Osery were attacked with the sorocha so sharply as 
scarcely to be able to continue their journey. The little Indian Catama, 
the constant companion of their toils, was the only one who esca 
sickness. M. Deville had been left behind from prolonged illness. After 
eight days’ travelling they reached the Cerro de Pasco, the most pro- 
ductive’ mines, in the present day, in all Southern America, At an 
elevation of 13,673 feet the climate is most disagreeable, The heat of 
the sun is intense, while in the shade a person feels as if frozen; add to 
this the baneful effects of the sorocha, and it will be felt that nothing but 
great gains could bring to such a spot the numerous population that is 
met with. Rain and snow alternate at this elevation for six months, and 
are succeeded in summer by storms and frosts. M. de Castelnau made 
an excursion from this point to an extraordinary cavern, in which were 
found innumerable bones, apparently of Peruvians, mixed with those of 
oxen, horses, deer, and of an extinct animal, which has since been made 
the object of particular researches by Professor Owen. The whole 
neighbourhood appears to have been a great necropolis of the aboriginal 
natives. ‘T'wo other remarkable monuments—the Pyramid of Curumba 
and the Fort of Limatambo—also attracted the attention of our travellers 
on their way from Lima to Cuzco. 

The expedition having been joined at the ancient capital of the Incas 
by M. Deville, it started, on the 21st of July, under the protection of the 
captain, a lieutenant, and mate, and the bafese-tildn toed fifteen soldiers, 
each of whom took his wife with him. Passing the pretty town of 
Urumbamba, they observed on the 22nd some curious rock sculptures, 
from which they were separated by the waters of the Ucayale, and soon 
afterwards they arrived at the old Indian stronghold of Olhantay-Tambo. 
So extensive were the ruins of olden time at this spot, that M. de Cas- 
telnau says it would have required months, if not years, to explore them 
satisfactorily. 

Quitting the valley at this point, the road led through mountain forests, 
amidst which ever and anon they met with further remnants of an olden 
civilisation. After reaching the region of cold and fogs, they again 
redescended to the valley of Santa Ana, celebrated for its coca planta- 
tions. On the 27th, when about to start, it was discovered that two 
soldiers had deserted with all the women, a certain sign that the entire 
escort was about to have recourse to the same proceeding. At their next 
station they were obliged, in consequence, to place a guard of the people 
of the district on those who remained, notwithstanding which the ao 
and sentinel made off, taking with them Captain Carrasco’s uniform. 
The next day three more soldiers deserted, reducing the escort to nine 
men. The expedition obtained several beautiful birds in this part of 
their journey, among others, the scarlet cock of Peru (Pipra Peruviana 
of Latham), which was not uncommon among the more inaccessible 
rocks to the north and east of Cuzco. 
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On the 10th of August the expedition arrived at the point where they 
were to embark on the upper tri to the Amazon. The river has 
never before been navi by Europeans from so high a point. Att this 
station, called Chouaris, they first met with the Indians called Campos, 
or Antis, of whom mention is made in the history of the Incas, and from 
whom M. de Castelnau thinks the Andes may have derived their name. 
They wore a long robe fastened to the waist by a band, with a hole for 
the and two others for the arms. Their long hair floated over their 
shoulders, with birds’ feathers and bills of the tucan attached behind, 
and their faces were painted. Many wore a piece of silver pendant from 
the nose. Their arms were bows and arrows and clubs. On the 15th 
they had to land to enable the boats to pass some rapids. Misfortunes 
now began to befal the expeditionists at every step. Provisions and arms 
had been left behind, many of their effects were lost in the rapids, the 
natives kept deserting, and Captain Carrasco encouraged them in overt 
acts of rob and indiscipline. Under these circumstances, it was found 
n to send back M. d’Osery with part of the baggage. He was 
to go to Stann, and rejoin the expedition at Nanta, at the junction of the 
Ucayale and the Maranon. On the 19th, such were the difficulties expe- 
rienced in navigating the river with their frail barks, that they were 
obliged to abandon another large portion of their baggage. Instruments 
destroyed by constant immersion in water, collections of natural history, 
a barrel of powder, clothes, and divers objects they could no longer take 
along with them, covered the shore. They even hesitated if they should 
trouble themselves with money, which could be of no use to them till they 
reached the Amazon, and which, with so inauspicious a commencement 
of a journey, they entertained very slight hopes of ever being able 
to do. 

On the 26th, a canoe, on board of which was a worthy old priest, with 
some Indians and Peruvians, was upset in some rapids, and the old man 
was drowned. At length, after incessant exertions, great losses and intense 
sufferings, the party got over the last rapids to where the river, enclosed 
in a narrow fissure, from which it received numerous streamlets that broke 
into vapour before they reached the bottom of the valley, assumed a per- 
fectly tranquil aspect, as if weary of its long tumbling and tearing through 
rocks. They were now on the verge of the immense wooded plains 
known as the Pampa del Sacramento. 

The river was wide and calm, but the Indians, with the exception of two, 
had all deserted, and they had not even any salt remaining to eat with the 
few roots of manioc that constituted almost their only sustenance. Luckily, 
by poisoning the waters with a root called cumon, they obtained a few 
fish, and one of the Indians procured a few green bananas. An incident 
occurred here worthy of notice. M. de Castelnau, almost dying of hunger, 
observed that one of the party had got a very curious fish. When, how- 
ever, he expressed his wish to have it, the proprietor asked in exchange all 
the fish that had fallen to M. de Castelnau’s lot. The latter sacrificed 
his repast to his love of natural history, and sat down dinnerless to make 
a drawing of this dearly purchased ichthyological rarity. 

Luckily, the next day they reached an Indian village, where they ob- 
tained the flesh of a manatus, called by the ater. vaca marina, or 
sea—it should be, rather, river—cow. On the 3lst they met with the 
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first Indians of the Chuntaquiros nation, who tenant the great Pampa of 
Sacramento. They were | civil, and offered to accompany the ex 
dition to the next station. The same day they not only obtained a how 
fish, but the Indians also succeeded in killing two great peccaries, so that 
they had the unusual treat of roast wild boar for valle» without 
salt, a privation which was most severely felt. The children of the Chun- 
taquiros were observed to call their parents papa and mamma, a cireum- 
stance previously noticed by M. de la Condamine. On the 3rd of Sep- 
tember they suffered excruciating torments from eating a poisonous bean 
called poé. The same day they fell in with the first fresh-water dolphins, 
and soon after with caimans. On the 5th they arrived at the vil of 
Santa Rosa, where they were at first hospitably received by the Indians, 
but these could not afterwards resist the temptation of robbing them, 
subjecting them to the indignity of even cutting off the buttons of their 
coats. 

The next day they attained another village of Chuntaquiros, called 
Casaya, situated on the left bank of the Ucayale, the name which the 
Urumbamba, probably the most remote tributary, and therefore the real 
sources of the Amazon, obtains after being joined by the Apurimac. On 
the 11th they arrived at villages of Indians called Conibos, who subjected 
the heads of their children to pressure so as to flatten the forehead. They 
said that the Frenchmen had heads like monkeys, while they had heads 
like the moon. On the 14th they obtained a providential supply of 
turtles’ eggs, and on the 16th their new Indian friends killed some 

e fish with their arrows. 

On the 16th they reached the village Pachitea, at the junction of the 
river of same name. The missionaries of Sarayacu had planted a colossal 
cross in the chief square of the place, and the expeditionists heralded the 
first emblem of an approaching civilisation, after their long and perilous 
journey, with feelings of no small pleasure. At this point, M. de Cas- 
telnau exchanged his Chuntaquiros guides for flat-headed Conibos. Both 
nations were alike given to thieve whenever they could do so with impu- 
nity. The Pachitea was here the size of the Seine below Paris ; the two 
rivers united, the width of the Thames at London. On the 19th they 
arrived at huts of another tribe—the Sepibos. They had a magnificent 
eagle in their possession, which threw itself upon the Indian boy Catama, 
and in an instant covered him with blood. It was with great difficulty 
that he was rescued from the talons of this fierce bird. The Sepibos 
were much more civilised than the Antis, the Chuntaquiros, and the 
Conibos, and they were also much more hospitable and friendly to the 
Christian strangers. River cows constituted their principal food. 

At length, on the 27th, the expedition arrived upon a desert shore, 
which the Indians said was Sarayacu. At first they thought the mission 
had been abandoned. There was a path in the wood beyond, but M. de 
Castelnau and M. Deville’s legs were so swollen, and they were so en- 
feebled by long suffering, that they could not walk. Their eyes were 
filled with tears of disappointment, when a noise was heard, and one of 
the most faithful and courageous of the party, the Malay Florentino, 
arrived, followed by a dozen Indians and an Englishman of the name of 
Hacquett (Hackett ?), who came to welcome them to the house of the old 
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missionary, the celebrated Padre Plaza, the planter of civilisation on the 
most remote settlement of the Amazon. The next day the Indians 
brought a canoe with which to remove the party to the mission, where 
they were received with every possible demonstration of joy, and prayers 
of gratitude were put up in the old padre’s church for their safety after 
so long and so dangerous a journey. 

Sarayacu was, we believe, the highest point attained by Smith and 
Lowe ; at all events, for forty years that the Padre Plaza had been there, 
he had seen no other European officers. The expedition left this distant 
outpost of civilisation on the 30th of October, after a grand battue of the 
neighbouring waters in pursuit of new descriptions of fish, and they 
arrived at Nanta, the point of junction of the Ucayale with the Maranon, 
on the 6th of November. M. de Castelnau describes the Maragnon, as he 
calls the latter river, as a little less in size than the Ucayale, which must 
undoubtedly be considered as the real sources of one of the greatest rivers 
in the world. The two rivers united expanded to about a mile and a 
half in width, and such a breadth of water in the midst of the most mag- 
nificent forest scenery, produced a most imposing effect. Nanta is situated 
about a league up the Maranon. The expedition was to have been joined 
at this place by the Vicomte d’Osery, and it was not till long after- 
wards that they ascertained that this promising’ and unfortunate young 
nobleman had been killed on the Ist of December, in his first day’s de- 
scent of the Maranon. The assassins, four boatmen who steered the 
frail embarkation upon which he had engaged in the descent of the river, 
were luckily captured and punished by the Peruvian government. Two 
of them were condemned to death, and one to the galleys for four years. 

And here we may appropriately conclude our account of this very re- 
markable journey. There are in the appendix some interesting details of a 
journey performed by Dr. Weddell in the countries east of Lake Titicaca, 
and by Cochabamba back again to the Gran Chaco, or Great Desert of 
Bolivia. There are also details of a journey accomplished along the well- 
known sultry and sandy regions that lie between Arequipa and Lima, by 
the unfortunate D’Osery. There are also some additional curious and 
interesting details in reference to the natural history of the great river 
Amazon, but in other respects the descent of the lower part of that river 
did not possess much that was either very novel or striking. The day 
must now be soon looked forward to when so magnificent a stream will 
be opened to the commerce of the world, and the civilisation of the 
miserable dwellers upon its fertile banks will be permanently brought 
about. It is only wonderful that such boundless resources, such un- 
limited capabilities, and such an almost miraculous extent of inland 
means of navigation, should, in these days of steam, have remained so 
long neglected. 



































PILGRIMAGES TO THE FRENCH PALACES. 


BY FLORENTIA, 


XIV. 


The Louvre—Catherine de Médicis— Massacre of St. Bartholomew— Marguerite de 
Valois—Death of Charles IX.—Scene at St. Cloud—The Astrologer—Jacques 
Clément—Death of Henri [1I.—Retribution—The Inner Court of the Louvre. 


I aM again in Paris, for 1 have many words to say of that pret 
and gayest of cities. The weather is very severe—quite as cold as De- 
cember ought to be—and the bad grates and miserable wood-fuel are 
but wretched substitutes after our various contrivances for ensuring in- 
ternal warmth and comfort. 

The “ sight,” par excellence, of Paris is the Louvre. There is nothing 
in the city that can in any way compete with this enchanted and enchant- 
ing palace. Within and without it is full of wonders, and the admiration 
it inspires increases with every succeeding visit. In an architectural 

int of view, beautiful as is the building, it may elsewhere find rivals, 
but the treasures of painting and sculpture within its walls are indeed un- 

lleled. The magnificent collection it contains of the rarest works of 
art render it at once the most curious and interesting museum in Europe, 
To leave Paris without thoroughly examining it, would be like going to 
Rome without seeing the Coliseum, and each day of at least an entire week 
ought to be entirely devoted to its inspection in order to acquire a fair 
estimate of its contents. 

All my life I had longed to behold this palace, connected with so much 
that is interesting in history and admirable in art. When the moment 
arrived for this longing to A realised, I felt quite oppressed and over- 
come—lI was too happy—and I only wish my pen could impart to this 
cold page one half of the interest its walls inspired me with. 

Every stone is associated with some recollection, and the names of all 
the French monarchs whose characters and reigns claim our liveliest interest 
are in some way connected with it. It was begun by Francis I., who 
has left so many noble monuments of his love of the arts: here he held 
his brilliant court, and welcomed and entertained those celebrated artists 
he enticed by his royal bounty from Italy. Here Leonardo da Vinei 
came, and here Benvenuto Cellini executed many of his matchless sculp- 
tures. But the palace was not completed until later, being continued 
during the reigns of his son Henri II. and also of Charles IX. 

Within these walls did that incarnation of cruelty and intrigue, Cathe- 
rine de Médicis, arrange the details of the horrible butchery which had 


been resolved on seven years before, on the occasion of the interview at 
Bayonne between herself and that kindred spirit of wickedness the Duke 
of Alba. Here the beautiful but licentious Marguerite de Valois indulged 
her vicious propensities, and, too much occupied with her various lovers, 
disdained to secure the heart of her noble husband. He, too, the gallant 
Sept.—vou. CVIl. NO. CCCCXXIX, I 
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Henri Quatre, whom we have lately encountered at St. Germain, lived and 
loved, danced and intrigued within these same walls, which on the fatal 
night of the Massacre of St. Bartholomew so nearly proved his grave. 

_* a fit of fanatic frenzy, Catherine de Médicis devoted to a sudden 
and horrible death all to henmees in the kingdom. Even the Comte 
de Clermont, reported to be her lover, was not spared. Young, gay, and 
handsome, professing an ardent attachment to herself, he was also sacri- 
ficed, and fell by the hand of a secret assassin. In the mind of Catherine 
de Médicis (for such a woman could not possess a heart) every conside- 
ration yielded to the joint influence of ambition and fanaticism, the in- 
dulgence of these ferocious passions affording her the same gratification 
which the tender and softer feelings generally afford to a woman. When 
Francis I., in order to ensure for his sons the inheritance of Florence, and 
to obtain the aid of that republic in defending his claims on the Milanese 
(that object of his unceasing ambition), negotiated the marriage of his 
second son, afterwards Henri II., with this Italian basilisk, he little foresaw 
the misery and crime he entailed on his descendants by this alliance. 
Catherine was then a happy, smiling girl, remarkable for the burning 
black eyes and clear olive complexion of her native Italy. 

But crimes such as these generally receive, even in this world, a 

unishment so palpable and self-evident that none can mistake the finger 
of the Almighty. The horrible death of Charles IX. serves as an example 
of such retribution. The blood oozed forth from the pores of his skin, 
and he who had caused such a deluge of blood to flow, actually him- 
self bled to death! His unaccountable disease baffled all medical skill. 
Such a sight had never been witnessed, and he himself felt and acknow- 
ledged that his sufferings were the consequence of a Divine judgment. 
Horrible visions haunted his dying couch; the bloody corpses of the 
murdered Protestants seemed to pass before him im endless processions, 
and, haunted by images of horror, and suffering the most fearful agonies, 
he expired while comparatively young. 

These circumstances are matter of historical notoriety. But retribu- 
tion did not stop here. His brother, Henri III., who succeeded him, also 
took a share in that massacre, and, as the details of his death are less 
known, I shall here recapitulate them ; for, if possible, Divine judgment 
is more palpably evident in this event than in the other. 

It was at the time of the wars of the League, when Henri of Navarre 
and the king were battling for the sovereignty of the kingdom, that the 
latter was at St. Cloud, where his troops lay encamped. On the day 
before his death, Henri III. sat in the long gallery of that palace (now so 
exquisitely decorated), playing at cards with the court. Monsieur D’O, 
a gentleman im waiting, had been joking him on the subject of some 
—— and chanced to mention that an astrologer named Osman 

ad arrived that night at St. Cloud in company with some nobleman. 

“By our Lady-mother! let us have him m and hear what he can say,” 
exclaimed the king. “I will question him myself.” 

Osman was sent for accordingly, but terrified at such a sudden and un- 
expected interview with the king himself, scarcely knew how to reply to 
the gibes addressed to him. 

“Come, come,” said the king, “let us hear what you can do. They 
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tell me you are skilled in drawing horoscopes. Let me have a specimen 


of your r.” 

: Sire,”’ seplied Osman, somewhat recovered from his confusion, “as 
sure as fate, the heavens this night are inauspicious. There are signs of 
mourning among the stars—lamentation and woe are written in the 

ets—a great nusfortune hangs over us. Beware!” 

“ By Heavens!” cried the king, “the fellow is glib enough with his 
tongue. But tell us, good heathen, are the stars in mourning for a king 
or for an emperor ?”’ 

“Sire, they mourn over the approaching extinction of the League.” 

“Heaven preserve us!” said the king. ‘‘ But tell me, now, if you dave 
any knowledge, what do the celestial powers think of our cursed zebel 
Henri of Navarre? Is that bold Huguenot in favour among the stars ?” 

Osman did not at once reply, but, advancing to the window, threw open 
the sash, and stood silently observing the heavens. 

“ Sire,” replied he, ‘I see one star shining brightly in the firmament.” 

“ Where ?” said the king. 

“Just over the camp of Meudon, where Henri of Navarre lies this 
night. But look, your majesty, what is this other star that, blazing for 
a moment, falls and disappears behind the palace ?” 

“Par la mére-Dieu !” said the king, reddening either with terror or 
passion, “ I have had enough of this ‘gibberish. Hark ye! no more of 
thy ugly portents, or, by St. Louis, we hold you warrant for all that 
may happen to our person.” 

Osman, pale with affright, waited not for permission, but rapidly with- 
drew. 

“If ever I heard a voice hoarse with blood, it is his,” muttered the 
astrologer. “By the brightness of the celestial bodies! there will be evil 
this night. I will never more draw horoscope, if to-morrow’s sun finds 
Henri de Valois alive. There is blood on him, but he sees it not. His 
star has fallen, and he beheld it, but he understood not the portent.” 

As the astrologer passed through the vast circular hall opening from 
the gallery, he met the Comte d’Auvergne, conversing with a Capuchin 
monk, whose countenance expressed every sinister passion. A crowd of 

ntlemen had assembled round, and were listening to the conversation. 

“Good father,” said M. d’ Auvergne, ‘ you cannot really at this hour 
insist on seeing: his majesty.” 

“ But, indeed, monseigneur, I do insist on seeing his majesty without 
a moment’s delay,”’ replied the mouk. 

“Cannot the letters you bear be delivered to-morrow, father ? for 
the king has already retired, and is occupied with his devotions.” 

“ The king is alone,” said another gentleman, who advanced from the 
gallery. ‘I have just left him; he desires not to be disturbed.” 

“Good God !” cried the oenk, clasping his hands, “ if I do not see 
him to-night I shall never see him.” 

“ And ian not, I pray?” said the Comte d’Auvergne. “ Come and 
sup with my people to-night, and to-morrow, as early as you please, I 
will take you to his majesty.’ 

“T wash my hands of all the evil ‘this delay will cause,” replied the 
monk. ‘On your head be it, monseigneur.” Aud he quitted the hall 
abruptly, followed by the count. 
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All this time Osman had stood watching the scene. He had not lost 

a syllable of the conversation. “ Did I not say there was blood ?” said he, 

aloud; “ and is not the vision true? The blood of the king is on that 
monk; his robes are spotted with it. In his hand I saw a dagger ; none 
else there beheld it, ‘but I saw it, and the point yet streamed with the 
king’s life-blood. Oh! woe, woe! would that I could speak—would that 
they would listen; for, before many hours, horror will reign within these 
walls, and it is given to me to avert it, if they would hear me.” 

The astrologer slowly followed the steps of the Comte d’ Auvergne, and 
the sinister monk descended after them into a suite of rooms on the 

und-floor of the palace. The monk had thrown back his cowl, and 

isplayed a face yet young, but seamed and wrinkled with deep fines ; 
his eyes were dull and heavy ; his thin hair scarcely shaded his projectin 
forehead. He stood in the centre of the apartment, silent, sullen, ol 
preoccupied. 

“What is your name?” said the comte, sternly, turning towards him. 

Jacques Clément, a Jacobin,” was the short 

** You say you are the bearer of letters to the king ?”’ 

* Yes,” replied he; “from M. de Brionne and the President, now 
both prisoners in the Bastille.” . 

“‘ Show me the president’s letter; his writing is as familiar to me as 
my own. If you area spy rou will meet with no mercy here.” The 
priest drew forth a parce of unsealed letters, which the count read and 
examined, ‘ It is well,” said he; “ these are, indeed, proofs that you are 
a messenger from the king’s friends. But how did you, the bearer of 
such dangerous credentials, contrive to pass the gates of Paris ?” 

* My habit protected me,” said the monk, devoutly crossing himself, 
‘and our blessed Lady gave me courage and address to escape from the 
hands of these Philistines.” 

“ You say that you will answer, then, with your head, that two gates 
of Paris will open to the king if he advances ? 

“ T swear before God that this is the truth,” replied the monk, again 
crossing himself; “ and my God is not that false Deity ee by the 
Huguenot dogs under him of Navarre, but the true God of the Holy 
Catholic Church. Let the king trust to his loyal Catholie subjects, and 
beware of the heretics that are amongst his troops.” And the monk 
scowled around. His eyes met those of Osman, the astrologer, which 
were fixed on him with the intensity of a cat ready to spring. Jacques 
Clément trembled ; for an instant his boldness forsook him, and he turned 

e. 

“Well, father,” said D’Auvergne, laughing, “ you are true to your 
trade—a steady Catholic—cela se comprend—you can smell a heretic a 
mile off, I'll be sworn.” 

The monk made no reply, and turned to a table on which supper was 
spread, and, sitting down, began to eat. The Comte d’Auvergne turned 
to M. de la Guesle, a gentleman of the court, who was also present. 
“I do not know why,” said he, “ but I have a strange suspicion of that 
priest; his dark, sinister look and*surly answers alarm me.” 

“Tf monseigneur will listen to me,” said Osman, who had advanced 
from the bottom of the room, “ you will not admit him within a hundred 
miles of his majesty; the stars, count, are——” 
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ns «‘ Confound the stars!” interrupted M. de Guesle ; “ do you take us for 

he a parcel of fools? Go prate elsewhere.” 

at The whole party now joined the monk at the supper-table, and were 

served by an old valet, who, after pouring out the wine all round, placed 
: himself behind the chair of his master the count, His eyes were fixed 

at on Jacques Clement, who had drawn forth from the folds of his garments 

se a large dagger, with which he cut up his meat. 

‘6 ns -. ease, monseigneur,” said the valet to the count, “but the 


nd reveren r knows how to travel in these stormy times ; he has not 
the forgotten to bring a goodly dagger with him, though perhaps the breviary, 
md being less useful, is forgotten.” 

8 ** Not so, brother,” replied the monk, drawing out a missal from his 
D bosom, ‘I never travel without the one and the other—defences for 
nd the body and the soul—whichever may most need it.” 


But the garrulous old servant, once set talking, was not so easily 
m. silenced, and began a long account of how the priest, on arriving, had 
entertained him and his fellows in the court-yard with a history of the 

death of Holofernes, the tyrant, by the hands of the blessed Judith. 


OW “A bloody tale, forsooth,” said M. de Guesle, eyeing the monk. 

“ Ay, blood, blood !”’ whispered Osman. ‘“ See you not,” said he, half 
as aloud to the comte, “this monk is a mad fanatic ; admit him to no 
he parley with the king; he is mad, monseigneur.” 
nd & “Oh!” replied the count, “I will watch—I will answer that no evil 
re comes of the interview.” 
of Soon after, supper being ended, the party separated. The monk was 

conducted to a bed, and Osman, heaving many heavy sighs, retired to the 
if, room appropriated to him, where he consulted the stars, until the dawn 
ie of day at once obliterated them, and ended his labour, In the morning, 
Jacques Clément, with his head enveloped in his cow], was conducted to 
es the presence of the king by the Comte d’Auvergne. He had not been in 
: the room five minutes before a piercing cry was heard. The door was 
n flang open. Guards, gentlemen, and pages rushed into the apartment, 
1e where lay Henri III., bathed in blood proceeding from a deep wound in 
y his stomach. At the sound of the confusion Osman appeared : ‘ What!” 
d said he, “‘is the king dead ?” 
k “ Not quite,” was the reply. 
h * Who did it ?” 
s “ Jacques Clément, the Jacobin.” 
d “ Sainte Marie !” exclaimed the astrologer, “ why did you not listen ? 


this would never then have happened. Did I not say there was blood 
onthe monk? Did I not say that the star of the king had fallen, Oh 


r 
A woe, woe! If you had but listened !” 
_At this moment M. D’O and the Comte d’Auvergne rushed out of the 
5 king’s room. 
l “Why did you,” exclaimed the former, “ kill the assassin! We might 


have discovered his accomplices,” 

; “I did not kill him,” said the count. ‘The king was seated when 
he entered, and, taking the wretch’s papers in his hands, was busy read- 
ing them. M. Clermont and I were present, but had retired a little to 
leave his majesty more at liberty. As he rose from his seat, and was 
addressing the monk, the traitor Ae a dagger and plunged it into his 
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stomach. The king cried out ‘ Murder! and, drawing forth the dagger 


from the wound, gave two or three cuts at the assassin, and then fell. 
We rushed to his aid and smote the fellow, who was unarmed, right and 
left. At the noise the doors burst open, and the gentlemen and pages 
in their rage finished him with a hundred blows. Seeing that he was 
dead, I ordered him to be stripped and thrown out of the window, to be 
recognised if possible.” 

‘“¢ What does it matter who recognises him?” replied M. D’O. “ Have 
the papers that he showed the king disappeared also ?” 

But at this moment a physician came up, and desired that all should 
retire, as the king’s wound was about to be examined. The dagger was 
discovered to have been poisoned, and Henri, after great anguish, ex- 
pired in a few hours. The body of Jacques Clement having first been 
drawn by four horses through the streets of St. Cloud, was burned by the 
common hangman. But the most remarkable circumstance of the death 
of this son of Catherine de Médicis, and what had escaped the observa- 
tion of Osman, the astrologer, was, that he expired in the same month, 
on the same day, and at the same hour that the Massacre of St. Bartho- 
lomew concluded ! 

These recollections quite bewildered me as I traversed the inner court 
of the Louvre, taking me back vividly into the days of the past. The 
silence and quiet around—as this court is only crossed by foot-passengers 
—favoured reflection. I could have mused for hours,.and studied every 
line of the beautiful carvings, the festoons, and statues that adorn the 
walls of this court, for the building is a fitting shrine for royal chronicles. 
The fagades of the interior are of matchless beauty, and ornamented 
with a taste and a profusion of architectural device that we degenerate 
moderns would find vastly diffieult to imitate in our beasted century. 
But the most perfect part of the edifice is, perhaps, that called the Colon- 
nade of the Louvre, facing the church of St. Germain-]’ Auxerrois, added 
to the building in the reign of Louis XIV. by Perrault, than which 
nothing ean be conceived more grand and majestic. The immense length 
of the fagade fronting the river, which forms one of the principal orna- 
ments of those quays I so much admire, is also most admirable, and 
gives the best idea of the enormous size of the palace. Among the orna- 
ments are easily to be traced the different imitials of the monarchs who 
successively continued the building. The H of Henri IL., the husband 
of the Medici, is lovingly entwined with a D, in compliment to Diane 
de Poitiers, his mistress, who, although fully twenty years his senior, 
was loved by him with unswerving constancy,—a compliment calculated 
to infuriate his young and imperious queen in the highest degree. Not to 
be behindhand in gallantry, Henri Quatre unites his H to a G, in honour 
of the fair mistress of his heart, Gabrielle d’Estrées. But Louis XIV., 
who completed that portion of the gallery which joins the Tuileries, 
though no less gallant than his ancestors, was too proud and too selfish 
to allow any other letter to figure by the side of his initial, and the single 
letter L distinguishes his portion of this magnificent building, which 
—_ succeeding monarch vied with his predecessors in delighting to 
adorn. 
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XV. 


Hétel de Cluny—Luxembourg—Marie de Médicis—Louis XIII.— Mademoiselle 
d’Orléans—Lauzun —Madame de Maintenon visits Mademoiselle—Duc du 
Maine—Successful Schemes—Return of Lauzun—Disappointment and Death 
of Mademoiselle—Collection of Modern Paintings. 


THE time was now approaching when I must leave Paris, that most 
gay, amusing, delightful residence. The only circumstance that softened 
my regret was the idea of escaping the March winds, for certainly in my 
tite I never suffered more from cold than during my stay in Paris. The 
extreme clearness of the air—delightful in every other respect—renders 
the cold most keen and nipping; and the houses, with large Freuch 
windows and miserable grates, are anything but adapted to such a climate. 
The lower orders of the Parisians appear to be supremely indifferent to 
the frost, as one sees them in the severest weather sitting in the streets 
selling their small merchandise, with nothing but a minute chaufferette of 
charcoal to warm them ; and the open doors and windows of the various 
shops and houses are ample evidence that this indifference is not confined 
to the poorer classes. With all our smoke and fogs London is decidedly 
awarmer and more comfortable winter residence, and I should advise 
those who cannot command all the luxuries of a first-rate private resi- 
dence to delay their visit to Paris until the end of March or the begin- 
ning of April, when the sun acquires more power, and snow and frosts 
have disappeared. The cold weather does not prevent the most beau- 
tiful flowers being offered for sale at every corner: this display is 

uite a feature in the streets of Paris. The sweet odour of freshly- 

thered violets salutes you everywhere, and the shops of the flewristes 
and the Marché aux Fleurs tempt one with the most beautiful specimens 
of snowy-white lilacs, wax-like, in drooping clusters of star-like blossoms, 
camelias of every hue, and the sweetest red rosebuds gathered into 
buuches, worthy of the month of June, to say nothing of the exquisite 
bouquets, arranged with Parisian elegance, where every flower of the 
spring and summer is colleeted. 

I had heard much of the Hétel de Cluny, situated in the heart of 
that. singular quarter the Pays Latin, so called from being the abode 
of the French students, and contiguous to the colleges and university. 
I determined to visit this curious old building, once a monastery. 
Our way lay through tortuous, narrow streets, that led one round and 
round until I was fairly puzzled. We passed the prison of the Abbaye, 
so famous—or rather infamous—as the scene of the horrible massacres 
in the great Revolution, a gaunt, hideous-looking building. 1 saw, too, 
the house where Charlotte Corday assassinated Marat, a small, obscure 
building, with every indication of poverty, proving that venality at least 
was not among his crimes. At last we stood before the Hétel de Cluny, 
an antiquated, Gothic building of great beauty, separated from the street 
bY a high wall and a gateway. The small towers that break the corners 
of the building, the large windows of stained glass, the rich cornice, 
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on the castellated roof, projecting over 


the windows of the a ge pp PN by 
itl BS cma 2 a hell of the pilgrims tured on 
the by the small postern-gate in ove of the towers, display a per- 
fect middl character as pleasing as it is astonishing in the midst of 

, bustling Paris. It is a most curious and well-preserved monument of 
Gothic architecture, and the promise of the exterior is fully carried out 
by the beauty of the interior, where whole suites of rooms, above and 
below, are dedicated to the reception of medieval curiosities. As I do not 
pretend to be much itomanek in these uneouth oddities, I cast but a 
careless glance on the early Venetian glass, formed into cups shaped 
like and monsters, on the fantastic paintings, or on the por- 
celai e images, and the relics, all doubtless of t value and interest 
to the antiquarian. But my admiration was fixed on the building itself, 
and the rooms. The refectory, lined with old ; the kitchen, 
where an ox might conveniently roast; the old staircase of dark oak, 
and the long corridor conducting from thence to the principal apart- 
ments, and to a charming little darkened oratory, with a great window 
of stained glass that almost excluded the sun. in this room I discovered 
a turning stair, hid in the thickness of the wall, descending through a 
— to the garden below, planted with shrubs and trees just bursting 
orth into leaf, and surrounded by the inner cloisters, forming the lower 
story of the building. 

It was a sweet, peaceful scene, impossible to describe, there was such a 
venerable air about the whole place—so silent, so tranquil. Had I pos- 
sessed Prince Leander’s wishing-cap J should have desired nothing better 
than to have appropriated this Gothic bijou and made it my home. I 
can only add, that 1 advise all and every one, going to Paris, by no means 
to leave without seeing this most picturesque old building. 

On my return, I stopped at the palace of the Luxembourg, also situated 
in the same quarter,—an edifice as interesting from its arehitectural and 
historical associations as from the valuable collection of pictures it contains. 
Like the Louvre, the building forms four sides of a square, but the propor- 
tions are considerably smaller. ‘This was the favourite residence of Marie 
de Médicis, second wife of Henri Quatre, whom he married after his 
divorce from the profligate Marguerite de Valois. She was declared 
regent during the minority of her son, Louis XIII., and her actions are 
immortalised by the series of splendid paintings, by Rubens, placed in 
the gallery of the Louvre. But, unfortunately, the triumphal scenes re- 
pownatee in these pictures are little carried out by historical truth. 

Narrow-minded, impetuous, and ambitious, Marie de Médicis was at once 
feeble and imperious in her conduct ; obstinate and indiscreet, she allowed 
herself to be governed by favourites who usurped her power, and in their 
turn governed France. The violence of her temper had early alienated 
the affection of her husband, and her domineering nature estranged her 
— ne son, who was naturally inclined to be both attached and 

utiful. 

Richelieu, whose career was then just commencing, was grieved to 
find that the queen-mother remained deaf to his advice and represen- 
tations; and he was at last driven, by her foolish and unreasonable am- 
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bition, to become the enemy of the woman who had placed him in the 
situation he held. He tried every art, every persuasion, to avoid a rup- 
ture ; he threw himself on his knees, he even wept, he supplicated ; but 
the queen was inflexible, and remained obstinately fixed in her own preju- 
dices. Louis XIII., of a feeble, passive character, delighted to repose all 
the cares and responsibilities of royalty in the hands of a minister capable 
of ruling a great nation, and viewed these constant disputes and quarrels 
with the utmost annoyance. But, instead of acting with the determination 
worthy of a monarch, or the filial respect of a son, and desiring his 
mother to abstain from all interference in affairs of state, he only entreated 
where he ought to have commanded. Not possessing courage to act with 
the slightest resolution, he basely determined to sacrifice his mother rather 
than undergo the annoyance of a personal encounter with her imperious 
temper; and although he was aware that the measure he contemplated 
eal raise her fury to the utmost, he was at least assured that he should 
avoid being exposed to her violent reproaches. Her exile was determined 
on, and while the fatal letter announcing the intelligence was carried to 
Marie de Medicis, the king escaped like a terrified schoolboy, and hid 
himself in one of his palaces in the country. Several resiediihs were 
offered to the queen to select as her future abode, provided she consented 
to leave Paris quietly. 

Upon learning her fate, she was in despair. She could not have 
imagined her own son would thus treacherously have betrayed her; 
rage, sorrow, and remorse cores 4 took possession of her breast. 
Anne of Austria, the beautiful, though already neglected young wife of 
Louis, endeavoured to comfort and console her. She also ers all her 
powers to soften her husband's resolution, and induce him to pardon his 
mother, and withdraw the sentence of exile; but he was inexorable, and 
only answered her entreaties with a cold refusal. Doubtless he was 
instigated by Cardinal Richelieu in this unnatural conduct, as his weak 
nature would never have formed and adhered to so desperate @ measure 
unaided and unsupported. But the same agency that afterwards robbed 
him of his beloved friend the Marquis de Cinq-Mars, and induced him to 
sign the warrant for his barbarous execution, was now at work to irritate 
and exasperate his mind against his mother. Richelieu represented to 
Louis that she was hated by the public, that her fate would excite 
neither sorrow nor pity, and that her absence was absolutely necessary for 
the welfare of the state. 

Marie de Médicis selected Compiégne as her retreat, but soon left the 
kingdom altogether, and not many years after died at Frankfort in great 
poverty, having long suffered severely from actual want; so entirely was 
this unhappy princess, once a powerful queen, forgotten by her cruel son 
and his more cruel minister. Her apartments are shown in the Luxem- 
bourg, ornamented with the usual allowance of painting and gilding, 
which would become absolutely wearisome to behold did not every scene 
awaken a fresh succession of recollections, characters, and events, that 
pass before one with the rapidity of images in a kaleidoscope. 

The palace of the Luxembourg afterwards passed into the possession of 
the Duke of Orleans, the second son of Marie de Médicis, and came into 
the possession of his daughter, Mademoiselle. It was the town residence 
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of that strange creature, so oddly compounded of pride and servility, who 
in her youth engaged with such ardour in the wars of the Fronde that 
she ventured to defend the Bastille, and actually point the guns of that 
fortress against the troops of her cousin and king, Louis XIV. She 
passed the earlier part of her life in single blessedness, refusing repeated 
overtures of marriage from almost every unmarried sovereign in Europe, 
including her cousin, our own Charles II., who, in the poverty of his 
early days of exile, was most desirous to possess the enormous wealth of 
this eceentric princess, the richest heiress in the world. 

But no age is secure from the assaults of folly, and Mademoiselle had 
long ceased to be young when she conceived that insane passion for the 
handsome Duc de Lauzun which afterwards caused the misery of her 
whole existence. Poor thing! she was very ill-used in the whole affair, 
it must be allowed; but there was something so inexpressibly ridiculous 
in a lady of her mature age and extravagant pride giving way to a 
passion, vehement and ardent as the first love of a girl of seventeen, 
that she really cannot expect the commiseration her genuine distress 
deserves. 

The king, informed of her attachment to Lauzun, his own particular 
friend. and favourite, gave his formal consent to the marriage. The de- 
light of Mademoiselle knew no bounds, and was exhibited in the most fan- 
tastic and ecstatic expressions. Evil influences were, however, at work, 
and this happiness was as short-lived as it was impetuous. Madame de 
Montespan, the reigning sultana, was highly indignant and offended on 
being informed that the king had consented to this marriage. She 
had already appropriated the rich possessions of Mademoiselle, whom 
every one had considered as an old maid, in favour of her eldest son by 
the See the ambitious Due du Maine, whom we have seen at Marly 
claiming the honours of the mantle with such assurance. He was now a 
child, and was exhorted by his mother to make his court to Mademoiselle 
with all possible assiduity. 

No sooner had La Montespan been informed of the approaching mar- 
riage, than she rested neither day nor night until she had extorted from 
the king a promise that he would withdraw his consent. This was 
an awkward proceeding, but she was imperative, the king was weak, 
and it ended by Mademoiselle being officially informed that his majesty, 
having reconsidered the matter, could no longer sanction the proposed 
alliance. But Madame de Montespan did more. She had her own sus- 
picions.as to what had already occurred, and by means of spies, of the 
police, of bribes, and of a thousand other devices at the command of an 
all-powerful favourite, she actually ended by discovering that Mademoi- 
selle and Lauzun were already secretly married, and had only been 
endeavouring to obtain the king’s consent for the public recognition and 
announcement of their union! Here was a fatal discovery! The r 
of the king knew no bounds. Mademoiselle and Lauzun had dared to 
disobey him, to transgress that holiest of laws in his opinion—Ads will, 
and the unfortunate favourite was at once handed off to the Bastille, 
while poor Mademoiselle was left to tear her grizzly locks, and rend her 
garments in all the despair of disappointed and outraged love. No words 
could express her despair, and fearful of further aggravating the king 
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an exhibition of her sorrow, she retired to her chateau of Eu, there to 
weep unrestrained and in solitude the loss of Lauzun. 

But the king, who as I have before mentioned could not tolerate the 
absence of any of the prinees or princesses—stars of the first magnitude 
in that heaven where he blazed forth as the centre of light and life— 
soon remarked her absence, and insisted on her return; so poor Made- 
moiselle was fain to dry her eyes and return with all convenient speed to 
make one of the circle at Marly and at Versailles. 

Still she contrived from time to time to escape from court, and 
to feast over the recollection of her beloved Lauzun, and devour in 
seeret the letters he contrived to address to her. One day she was inter- 
rupted by the unexpected appearance of Madame de Maintenon, late the 
widow Scarron, now governess of the bastards of France, and the bosom 
friend of their mother, Madame de Montespan, whom she was already 
scheming to supplant in the heart of the king. A wily widow she, who 
could as humbly crawl and lick the dust when it suited her purpose as 
she could afterwards tyrannise with imperious and haughty sway when, 
that purpose once attained, she felt herself securely planted on the emi- 
nence from whieh she had precipitated her rival. 

Madame de Maintenon approached la grande Mademoiselle, wreathed 
in smiles and overflowing with all sweetness. After the most tender 
inquiries as to her health and spirits, and thousands of hopes, and fears, 
and anxieties. concerning the dear princess, she at length became silent, 
and sat looking full of importance and mystery. Mademoiselle, unable 
to divine the cause of her sudden appearance, with her thoughts ever 
running on Lauzun, imagined the widow had come from the king to 

nt her some favour connected with him—perhaps his liberty. Her 

art bounded, and she became so agitated she could not speak for some 
moments. At length she found voice to greet her visitor with the 
warmest expressions of welcome, and begged to be informed to what 
happy chance she was indebted for the honour of her company. 

Madame de Maintenon, who had been watching her under her 
eyelids, somewhat after the same fashion that a cat contemplates an 
unfortunate mouse, now informed her that she came from the king— 
she came officially—to speak to her of one who she believed was dear 
to her. 

Mademoiselle started, coloured, clasped her hands, and trembled all 
over. She begged her to proceed. 

“Tell me,” cried she, “does the king, indeed, contemplate his libera- 
tion after so many weary, weary years passed in that cruel prison ?” 

“ Well,” replied a ta de Maintenon, “his majesty did think of it. 
He had much considered the subject, and also the affliction his absence 
caused Mademoiselle ; but there were considerations—there were diffi- 
culties that at present rendered his majesty’s gracious wishes almost im- 
possible to put into execution.” 

Mademoiselle entreated to be informed what these difficulties might be. 
‘Were they insuperable?” And she turned deadly pale. 

“Why,” continued the wily governess, “the fact was, his majesty did 
not like the idea of the principality of Dombes, or the chateau and estates 
of Eu, going out of the royal line and descending to a family of eom- 
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paratively undistinguished birth. This was the difficulty that at present 
prevented the execution of his majesty’s wishes.” 

Mademoiselle at once hastened to urge the king’s former consent, and 
bitterly expressed her indignation at the cruel manner in which he had 
deceived her by withdrawing his plighted word. 

‘This was dangerous ground, and Madame de Maintenon hastened to 
change the subject. She had really, she said, nothing to do with what 
his majesty, who was always actuated by some excellent motive, had seen 
fit to do. Doubtless his majesty was prompted by the best reasons, and 
it would be highly unbecommg in her to canvass his motives, or discuss 
the conduct of so exalted a lady as Mademoiselle. All she had to do was 
simply and plainly to fulfil her mission, and inform Mademoiselle of what 
the king had said that very morning, and desired her to report. His 
majesty had observed that it seemed strange such vast possessions should 

ss away from the royal family into the hands of a man of inferior rank, 
while those so near and dear to his majesty were at that time absolutely 
without any provision for supporting the high position in which their near 
connexion to himself placed them ; that the Due du Maine 

“ What!” exclaimed Mademoiselle, ‘ is it, then, only by enriching the 
Due du Maine that Lauzun can regain his liberty? This 1s, indeed, hard 
and most unjust.” } 

Madame de Maintenon again observed she merely acted as a reporter in 
repeating the sentiments of his majesty. She entreated Mademoiselle to 
pardon any indiscretion she might have committed, but knowing the 
lively interest she took in the prisoner, and seeing a means of accommo- 
dating a difficult affair, she had ventured to endeavour to act as a 
mediator. She must now beg to bid the princess adieu, and return to 
those numerous duties and avocations at Versailles she had already quitted 
too long. She withdrew, leaving the princess to her reflections. 

Poor Mademoiselle! her fate was now quite clear. In order to secure 
the liberation of Lauzun, she was to be impoverished to enrich the Duc 
du Maine! ‘The favourite and her wily friend had laid their heads 
together, and this resolution was the result of their machinations, which 
Louis had the meanness to countenance in order to secure a splendid 
inheritance for his son. They were all well aware of the violent attach- 
ment that still existed in the bosom of the antiquated princess towards the 
handsome Lauzun, and determined to turn it to their own advantage. 
This meanest and vilest of court intrigues was thus formed, matured, and 
carried into execution by the present and future favourites, the latter of 
whom, the hypocritical De Maintenon, was selected as the mouthpiece in 
this disgusting transaction, where le Grand Monarque appears in a most 
unworthy light. 

Forthwith, every device was used these cunning heads could devise to 
force Mademoiselle into compliance. The little Due du Maine was 
represented as being fonder of her than of any other creature breathing— 
one of those singular attachments, in fact, that are sometimes observed in 
children and are quite unaccountable. To favour this idea, the worthy 
pupil of Madame de Maintenon was educated in a system of deceit. 
Every morning he addressed a little billet-doux to Mademoiselle, repre- 
sented as the genuine effusion of a young and innocent heart overflowing 
with love and affection towards her, the same billet-doux having been 
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indited by his in the evening, and copied by himself, ready to 
meet the eye of Mademoiselle. Bouquets, presents, kisses, and caresses 
were lavished in the same manner, and the child played his part so well 
that Mademoiselle was simple enough actually to believe at last in this 
simulated attachment. Madame de Montespan failed not, also, to pay 
the utmost court to Mademoiselle, and represented to her how earnestly 
she used her influence in order to induce the king to liberate the duke. 
After these various mangeuvres had been continued for some time, and 
the two intrigantes deemed that the mind of Mademoiselle was sufficiently 

d to receive the grand attack, Madame de Maintenon again set 
Perth 40 pay her another visit. 

This time she at once announced that the king had determined to 
liberate Lauzun. Mademoiselle, in transports of joy at the intelligence, 
so far forgot her dignity as to embrace the cunning but handsome mes- 
senger, loading her with thanks, and questions, and gratitude. 

After this first ebullition had a little subsided, and conversation could be 
resumed, Madame de Maintenon gravely begged Mademoiselle not to thank 
her. She was, she said, no party to the affair: she again merely acted 
asa messenger. But, she added, there was one person who did deserve 
her thanks; ‘‘for,” said she, “ nothing can have exceeded the earnestness 
with which he has forwarded your royal highness’s petition. Nay, he 
has not feared to encounter the king’s anger, so constant, so energetic 
have been his entreaties. It is to him your thanks are due.” 

** Who can have been this friend—this benefactor?” cried the princess. 
“ Tell me, I implore you, his name, that I may in my turn load him with 
my gratitude and thanks.” 

“I can quite understand and enter into your feelings,” returned 
Madame de Maintenon. “It is indeed delightful to hear your gracious 
acknowledgments of the service rendered to you by the person who is 

y enough to have served you. Your wish to be informed of this 
unknown benefactor is most natural; but to gratify you, I must break a 
promise—a most solemn promise—I made never to reveal his name. He 
did not desire to be known: he wished to serve you in secret.” 

“ Don’t talk to me of promises of concealment, madame, in such a 
moment. Tell me at once, I implore you, to whom I am so deeply 
indebted.” 

“ If I must speak,” replied the inimitable De Maintenon (who already 
rejoiced at the full success of her manceuvres), “it was the Duc du Maine 
who prevailed on his father to grant the petition he knew would so 
delight his beloved friend and protectress. For the affection he feels 
towards you is indeed somethi PT 

“ The darling child,” exclaimed Mademoiselle, “‘ how I love him for it! 
Is it possible he has done this for me! How can I reward him? what 
can I do to show him how grateful I am ?” 

This was precisely the point to which Madame de Maintenon had been 
labouring to bring the princess. She now artfully observed that there 
was one way of rewarding the disinterested devotion and the attachment 
of the Duc du Maine in a manner worthy of Mademoiselle, and of en- 
suring the king’s not again breaking his promise, which, after what had 
before nme was a contingency not to be overlooked. 
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The mention of this possibility dreadfully alarmed Mademoiselle, and 
she anxiously inquired of Madame de Maintenon if she thought there was 

chance of such an occurrence. 

“Not if by your generosity you oblige and bind his majesty, as it were, 
to fulfil the pledge he has now given,” was the discreet reply. “ The 
king is too much attached to his son to deprive him of an apanage such 
as you have it in your power to bestow ; and by this destination of your 
wealth you possess the means of ensuring your own happiness, obtaining 
the liberty of the Duc de Lauzun, and rewarding 4 young prince whose 
ae devotion has already endeared him to you. To say nothing 
of the gratification his majesty will experience in hearing that you have 
generously portioned a son so justly dear.” 

Thus did Madame de Maintenon unfold her tactics, and work on the 
weak mind of the love-sick princess. Shesaw that the point was already 
gained, and fearing to destroy the favourable impression she had made, 
left Mademoiselle to ruminate on the approaching return of Lauzun, and 
all the happiness in store for her. Hastening back to Versailles, she joy- 
fully communicated her success to the king and De Montespan, who were 
equally delighted at the triumph of their unworthy artifices. 

But Mademoiselle, in considering more maturely the affair, found great 
difficulty in making up her mind to cede those parts of her estates desired 
for the Duc du Maine, as they were precisely that portion she had settled 
on Lauzun before their secret marriage, and however ready she was in her 
generosity to renounce a great part of her own fortune, he could not en- 
dure the idea of impoverishing her beloved Lauzun. Assailed, however, 
on all sides with insinuations, entreaties, flatteries, and promises, and terri- 
fied by cunning threats that if she withheld her consent too long the king 
might again change his mind, she at length consented; and the Duc du 
Maine was declared heir of the estates of Eu and the Duchy of Aumale. 
On these conditions Lauzun was to be liberated. Nothing could exceed 
the ecstasy of Mademoiselle. Her dear Lauzun, after a separation of 

fourteen years, was to be once more restored to her arms. He was free ; 
he would be with her in a few days; she was about to be rewarded for 
long years of suspense and suffering, and to receive the reward of her 
constant attachment. 

Had she been younger there would have been something inexpressibly 
touching in this unbounded affection, andla grande Mademoiselle would 
have been celebrated as a second and more virtuous Héloise. But, unhap- 
pily, she was past the age when love is interesting ; she had sunk anto that 
seer and yellow leaf when neither youth nor beauty conduce to render de- 
votion charming. Her superannuated transports became simply ridiculous, 
and no one could sympathise with an old woman who indulged in all the 
raptures of sweet dewy seventeen. Poor Mademoiselle, she forgot that 
fourteen years had neither made her younger nor handsomer, and in the 
haste with which she rushed to meet Lauzun she failed to reflect on the 
lamentable change time had caused in a countenance never remarkable 
for beauty, now haggard, worn, and wrinkled. 

Lauzun had never really loved her. His homage had been offered to 
her riches, not to her person, and Mademoiselle experienced the usual fate 
of all heiresses ; and entirely mistaking his feelings, imagined that the 
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ion he feigned was as devoted and disinterested as that she felt for 

im. The time had now arrived for her to learn the melancholy truth, 

for spite of her love, her constancy, her unceasing efforts in his behalf, 

ite of the sacrifices she had made to obtain his liberty, Lauzun met her 

for the first time after their long separation with a coldness and an indif- 
ference he took little pains to conceal. 

Assured of a certain marital power over her immense possessions by the 
secret marriage that united toca certain of her devotion to himself, 
which he vainly imagined no neglect could either affect or diminish, he 
now plainly showed her by every act and every word how repugnant she 
had become to him and how little he relished the charms of a bride nearly 
sixty years old! 

She mentions in her autobiography how much she was chagrined at 
the length of time that elapsed before Lauzun joined her. “He did not 
come so quickly as he ought,” says poor Mademoiselle ; “ but he ex- 
cused himself to me for the delay by pleading the delicacy of his health, 
weakened by long imprisonment.” When he at last arrived, Mademoiselle 
was so absorbed in her own feelings of delight, that she did not at first 
observe the coldness of his reception, the cloud that hung on his brow, or 
the reserve and silence of his manner. But, after a time, even her blind 
infatuation was somewhat shaken by finding that all his thoughts were 
occupied in possessing himself of her money, and that instead of being 
either ill or weak, he never appeared in more excellent or robust health, 
which made his excuses and delays appear in their true light—mere 
pretexts to avoid her. 

The truth gradually broke upon her mind, and the knowledge of 
Lauzun’s numerous intrigues served to awaken her at last to a real 
knowledge of his sentiments. She became violently jealous, and posi- 
tively refused to supply him with money. He, m his turn, grew furious, 
and grossly abused her. Scenes of mutual violence, menace, and recri- 
mination were now perpetually taking place; and, on one occasion, 
when “ the old woman,” as Lauzun politely called her, was particularly 
enraged and difficult to appease, he actually was obliged to advance on 
his knees from one end to the other in the long gallery at the Luxem- 
bourg, and in this position humbly solicit her forgiveness. Nothing but 
peremptorily stopping his supplies would have induced Lauzun, who was 
as proud as herself, thus to degrade himself. 

But he had a speedy revenge for the punishment Mademoiselle had in- 
flicted on him. On returning soon after from a day spent in hunting, 
he found her seated under the shady branches of some trees in the park 
of her favourite residence, Choisy. He rudely flung himself on the ground 
beside her, and began trying to unfasten the heavy boots he wore. He 
could not, however, draw them off himself, so, turning suddenly round to 
Mademoiselle, he said, “ Here, Louise d’Orléans, take off my boots !” 

Such an excess of insolence was too much even for the patience of the 
doting princess. She had long submitted to arrogance and coarseness 
such as would have been deemed degrading by the lowest of her sex, 
but this last outrage was too gross to be pardoned. Mademoiselle d’Or- 
leans rose from the ground and returned to the chiteau, determined 
never again to behold the man she had so long adored. Her health 
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sank under accumulated sorrows and disappointments which soon brought 
her to the grave. 

Such is the outline ce career of this celebrated npg pos- 
sessed greater wealth of the greatest sovereigns. is con- 
stantly the case when women inherit vast. possessions, her riches were to 
her a curse rather than a blessing. The unfeeling Lauzun was wanting in 
even the decent respect due to her rank, and she, once convinced that he 
had never loved her, sank into the tomb unloved and unwept. Her death 
imparted the liveliest satisfaction to the selfish court clique that had so 
cruelly taken advantage of her situation to work on her feelings and 
obtain an inheritance for the Duc du Maine, who could now fully enjoy 
the ill-acquired wealth he owed to the intrigues of the hypocritical De 
Maintenon and his abandoned mother. Could those old walls speak, 
what tales they might tell of the tears, the despair, the quarrels, and the 
anger of their former unfortunate mistress ! 

here is little to admire in the state apartments now. The great 
attraction is the magnificent collection of modern French paintings. I 
think the great genius of some of these artists must astonish the English, 
who cannot fail to be impressed with the utmost admiration by this col- 
lection. Here are the chefs d’euvre of Paul Delaroche (and what beau- 
tiful paintings they are!), of Delacroix, and all the great living artists. 
One painting by the latter, representing Lady Macbeth in the sleeping 
scene, gives a better idea, I think, of her agony, her remorse, and her 
sufferings, than any representation I ever saw, either on the stage or on 
canvas. There is an expression in the eyes that is almost superhuman, 
and in the fading light I could almost have imagined that the figure 
lived and moved, so strongly did the white form stand out with its pale 
face and glaring eyes. : 

It is eae to visit the gallery of the Luxembourg without enter- 


taining a very exalted idea of the genius of the present race of French 
artists. Nor can one fail to remark that they receive, indeed, every 
incentive to excellence in the admirable manner that their works are here 
exhibited to the world during their lifetime within the spacious apart- 
ments of this interesting palace. 











